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CHAPTER  T. 

AD  the  shadow  of  the  asylum  quite 
passed  away  from  Barbara's  soul  ? 
If  so,  why  is  there  some  bitterness 
in  her  heart  to-day  as  she  watches  Rose 
arraying  herself  in  bright  fresh  toilette 
for  this  promised  drive  ?  As  she  sees 
the  girl's  joyous  face  flashins:  into,  smiles 
of  happy  vanity,  or  sparkling  with  gay 
anticipations  of  pleasure,  Barbara  con- 
fesses to  herself  that  her  nature  has  not 
this  freshness  of  childish  glee,  and  she  feels 
that  the  realities  of  life  were  forced  upon 
her  too  soon,  and  she  was  cheated  out  of  the 
best  illusions  of  youth.  In  looking  at 
Rose  she  longs  wistfully  for  the  happiness — 
the  innocent,  unconscious  happiness — which 
shines  about  her,  wdiich  has  never  yet  felt  a 
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chilling  touch ;  and  she  knows  it  can  never 
be  hers,  and  says  to  herself  bitterly  that 
the  ignorance  and  pain,  the  humiliations 
and  suffering,  of  her  young  life — her  asylum 
life — have  put  a  blight  upon  her,  and  its 
seal  is  on  her  face. 

''  How  can  I  think  to  erase  it  ?"  she  says. 
"  How  can  I  hope  to  recover  all  the  years 
wasted,  all  the  young,  hopeful  time  drearily 
withered  away  in  that  dreadful  prison? 
And  yet  I  have  worked  so  hard !  But 
what  then  ? — the  root  of  bitterness  is  in  me 
still.  Oh,  I  have  been  sacrificed  to  Moloch, 
and  the  world  has  called  it  charity  !" 

''  Eose  1"  slie  cries  out  suddenly,  "  do  I 
look  as  I  did  in  the  asylum?  Am  I  just 
the  same  gaunt  Cecilian  that  I  used  to  be  ?" 

"  Goodness,  Barbara !  how  can  you  talk 
such  nonsense  ?  Is  a  bird  a  bit  like  an  Qg^  ? 
When  I  look  at  you  now  I  can't  see  even 
the  ghost  of  the  old  Barbara  in  you." 

"  But  he  said  I  had  the  same  face." 

"  He  ?  Oh,  Mr.  He  Beauvoir  you  mean. 
Yes,  you  have  the  same  face,  but  wonder- 
fully changed  and  glorified.  I  wish  I  could 
change  like  you.  Now  I  have  just  the  same 
baby,  childish  visage  that  I  had  three  years 
ao-o ;  it  can  laugh  and  it  can  cry,  and  that's 
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about  all  it  can  do.  Why  don't  you  grow 
more  intellectual-looking,  you  stupid  thing  ?" 
And  Eose  shook  her  little  fist  at  her  own 
laughing  face  in  the  mirror.  She  spoke 
truly  in  saying  Barbara's  whole  aspect  was 
changed  and  glorified.  It  would  seem  that 
the  girl  had  resolved  to  grow  beautiful,  and 
had  succeeded  through  force  of  will.  But 
pure  air  and  freedom,  health  and  happiness, 
and  the  delight  of  intellectual  attainments 
had  been  her  talismans.  And  the  grey,  cold 
look, the  wistful,  broken-hearted  aspect, which 
had  made  the  Cecilians  call  her  ugly,  had 
vanished,  yet  the  spiritual  and  sorrowful 
character  of  the  face  remained.  It  was  this 
which  Oliver  had  recognised  when  he  declared 
it  to  be  the  same.  The  brow  was  as  broad 
and  clear,  the  eyes  as  dark  and  deep,  the 
mouth  as  calm  and  firm,  as  of  old,  only  over 
all  now  there  was  a  glow  of  life,  a  recovery 
of  hope  and  faith,  which  made  her  beautiful. 
The  depression,  the  ache,  the  emptiness,  the 
weary  patience  of  her  life  at  Saint  Cecilia's 
had  been  felt  like  a  branding  iron  through 
all  her  nerves,  but  the  force  and  power  of 
her  nature,  which  made  her  thus  understand 
and  feel  her  wrongs,  gave  her  also  strength 
to  rise  above  them.     She  worked  with  an 
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energy,  a  persistent  patience  past  belief,  to 
overcome  tlie  defects,  the  ignorance,  the 
anguish,  and  the  waste  of  that  asylum  time, 
and  she  succeeded. 

The  cravings  of  an  eager  mind,  the  thirst 
of  the  soul,  denied  so  long,  unsatisfied  so 
long,  brought  her  joy  here,  where  she  was 
free  to  taste  of  knowledge,  and  drink  at  wis- 
dom's fount.  No  longer  self- suppressed, 
down-trodden,  annihilated  in  spirit  and  in 
will,  because  she  was  poor  and  an  orphan, 
and,  above  all,  a  girl. 

She  had  fulfilled  her  dream  :  she  could 
stand  face  to  face  with  Oliver  on  ground 
not  so  far  beneath  him  that  she  need  shrink 
as  she  had  done  on  that  bitter  day,  when  the 
shame  and  pain  of  her  ignorance  had  burnt 
into  her  soul.  The  shadow  of  a  long  humilia- 
tion was  on  her  spirit  then,  the  ungainliness 
of  a  prison  garb  about  her  still ;  and  she 
looked  on  Oliver  with  dazzled  eyes.  He 
was  a  bright  denizen  of  a  world  of  which 
she  knew  nothing — the  free,  rich,  intel- 
lectual, glorious  world  of  which  she  had 
visions,  as  she  sat  cowering  by  the  dying 
embers  in  her  poor  asylum  uniform. 

But  now  she  had  come  out  of  that  dearth 
and  drought,  she  had  left  that  weary  land 
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of  salt  springs  and  bitterness,  she  Inid  casfc 
off  tlie  slough  of  her  old  despair,  and  she 
was  to  see  Oliver  with  new  eyes,  with 
keener  perceptions,  and  read  him,  if  she 
could,  not  with  her  heart,  but  her  under- 
standino". 

This  was  the  girFs  dream,  and  she  did 
not  call  it  love. 

Yet  what  a  happy  day  was  this  as  they 
drove  through  the  streets  of  the  old  city, 
and  on  to  the  woods  and  meadows,  where 
they  alighted,  and  sat  on  the  grass  talking 
of  England,  while  madame,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, played  dragon  amiably,  and  monsieur 
ran  after  butterflies  with  nimble  feet,  and 
returned  in  an  ecstasy  of  triumph,  his  prey 
in  the  net. 

Oliver  de  Beauvoir  was  delighted  with 
monsieur.  He  was  so  charmed  with  mon- 
sieur, so  impressed  with  his  genius,  that, 
as  he  told  madame,  he  felt  constrained  to 
remain  at  Blois  a  few  days  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  his  acquaintance, 
and,  above  all,  of  seeing  his  collection — his 
unique  collection  of  insects. 

Praise  of  her  husband,  pride  in  her  hus- 
band, were  madame's  weak  points.  The 
citadel  was  gained,  and  thenceforth   Oliver 
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was  no  longer  a  person  of  whom  it  was 
needful  to  be  suspicious,  about  whom  one 
was  always  to  be  on  one's  guard,  and  make 
oneself  a  dragon  of  the  sleepless  order.  On 
the  contrary,  a  gentleman  who  could  appre- 
ciate her  husband's  talents  was  no  fool,  no 
mauvais  sujef.  .  He  might  come  and  go 
much  as  he  pleased,  but  only  to  the  porter's 
lodge.  Men  entendit ;  the  jjensio?i  itself  could 
only  be  entered  on  ceremonious  occasions 
when  madame  received  in  the  grand  salon. 
However,  if  the  two  English  young  ladies 
now  and  then  ran  down  the  allee  defendue 
leading  to  the  lodge — called,  by  the  way, 
for  grandeur's  sake  the  pavilion — to  see 
some  new  take  of  butterflies,  or  some  big 
moth  with  fat  body  and  a  death's-head, 
there  was  no  need  to  become  aware  of  the 
fact  seriously,  for  was  not  mon  mari  always 
there  to  report  the  slightest  inconsistency 
between  the  young  man's  conduct  and  his 
avowed  love  of  entomology  ? 

Ahj  how  fast  Time  flies  when  he  borrows 
Love's  wings  to  help  him  !  How  curiously 
swift  are  the  golden  days,  the  silver  dawns, 
and  rosy-tinted  twilights  when  Love  is 
intermingled  v/ith  the  time !  Then  the 
hours  fly  indeed,  and  have  a  light  in  them 
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that  all  the  suns  that  rise  upon  our  future 
years  can  never  bring  again. 

It  was  well  for  Barbara  there  was  a  vein 
of  sadness  and  distrust  in  her  strong, 
patient  nature,  else  this  period  of  her  life 
might  have  been  the  seedtime  of  a  deeper 
bitterness,  a  crueller  harvest,  than  she  could 
bear  to  gather  in. 

The  distrust  was  of  herself,  not  of  him. 
She  could  not  believe  he  loved  her.  She 
felt  the  Molocli  taint  still  upon  her  soul, 
the  asylum  livery  still  upon  her  free  limbs. 
Her  long,  painful  subjection  to  ignorance, 
to  famine  of  mind  and  body,  to  coarseness, 
to  humiliation,  rankling  silent  within  her, 
had  left  the  mark  of  its  chain  upon  her 
spirit.  She  was  subject  to  fits  of  over- 
sensitive pride,  to  shrinkings  of  the  heart, 
that  happier,  less  humbled  creatures  never 
guessed  at. 

It  was  an  ugly  servitude  to  which 
she  had  bowed.  It  was  not  only  the 
subjection  that  man  puts  on  Avoman  in 
denying  her  education,  property,  freedom, 
and  just  laws  ;  it  was  a  crueller  yoke  still — 
a  subjection  which  trod  down  self-assertion 
and  raised  in  its  place  a  wounded  sense  of 
humiliation  and  wrong  ;  a  subjection  which 
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made  lier  feel  lierself  an  inferior  creature 
not  worth  caring  for — a  creature  to  whom  it 
was  virtually  said  every  day  of  her  de- 
pressed life,  "  This  poor  food,  poor  garb, 
poor  education  are  good  enough  for  you. 
You  are  a  reci23ient  of  cliarity  and  a  girl ! 
Therefore  only  the  scrapings  of  charity 
shall  be  yours,  because  of  your  sex.  If 
charity  has  any  gifts,  any  endowments,  any 
scholarships,  any  better  garb,  or  better 
food,  all  these  shall  be  for  boj^s.  You  shall 
shiver  without  the  gate  that  shuts  in  good 
things ;  you  shall  share  in  nothing  but 
contempt  and  miserj^  No  matter  what 
your  natural  gifts  may  be,  they  shall  gain 
you  nothing;  your  young  years  shall  run 
to  waste,  your  brain  shall  be  uncultivated, 
your  hands  kept  unskilled.  You  are  a  girl, 
and  lower  still,  a  charity  giriy  And  this  is 
the  one  of  Grod's  creatures  to  whom  the 
least  is  given  of  any  human  being  upon  the 
earth,  not  even  a  slave  excepted,  if  that 
slave  be  of  the  male  sex. 

Can  such  a  teaching,  such  a  training  as 
this  give  honour,  independence,  dignity, 
and  usefulness  to  a  human  being  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better -to  wipe  out  the  brain  entirely 
rather    than   leave     quick    feeling,    bright- 
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ness,  intellect,  and  hope  to  these  poor 
female  creatures,  in  whom  these  attributes 
must  all  be  crushed  and  to  whom  all  things 
are  denied,  except  the  poor  privilege  one 
day  to  please  a  man  ? 

This  was  Barbara's  privilege  now  :  she 
pleased  Oliver  de  Beauvoir.  And  she 
mistrusted  her  little  power  and  the  duration 
of  it.  The  fault  might  be  in  herself,  in 
the  training  of  her  whole  life,  or  the  fault 
might  be  in  him ;  but  she  felt  that  a  man's 
love  is  too  unstable  a  thing  to  build  happi- 
ness upon,  to  cling  to  as  the  one  sole  good 
the  world  could  give  her. 

No  ;  charity  had  knocked  down  romance 
in  her,  and  her  sad,  earnest  eyes  saw  many 
things  truthfully  which  youth  and  illusion 
glorified  for  others. 

Yet  it  was  a  happy  time,  a  time  of  girlish 
laughter  and  bright  hopes ;  a  time  when 
love  rested  lightly  on  the  heart,  too  young 
as  yet  for  sorrow;  a  youthful  time  which 
scattered  the  scent  of  flowers  as  it  went, 
through  all  the  rosy  light,  and  breathed 
Iresh  joy  into  every  awakening  dawn. 
The  days  flew  swifter  than  a  weaver's 
shuttle,  and  lo  !  Oliver  had  been  at  Blois 
a  month. 
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One  summer  afternoon  tliey  all  sat  in 
monsieur's  cool,  shady  salon,  a  little  silent, 
as  if  some  cloud  were  in  the  air.  It  was 
2^  fete  day,  and  Oliver's  soul  had  been  vexed 
within  him  by  processions,  and  banners, 
and  music. 

"  I  must  really  go  to  Paris  soon  to  meet 
my  sister,"  he  said,  seriously.  "  Llonsieur, 
I  can  give  you  only  a  week  longer  in  which 
to  find  that  wonderful  butterfly  you  have 
been  hunting  so  long.  Yes,  I  positively 
leave  Blois  in  a  week." 

He  looked  at  Barbara  as  he  spoke,  but 
she  did  not  answer  him.  Her  face  had  a 
shadow  of  unrest  upon  it,  a  weary  line  or 
two  about  the  mouth,  a  look  of  sad  thought 
in  the  grey  eyes. 

"  Monsieur  will  do  well  to  stay  till  I  can 
show  him  this  rare  specimen.  It  is  one  of 
the  species " 

Here  Eose  put  her  hands  upon  her  ears, 
and  observing  her  action  the  little  man 
smiled  and  stopped. 

"  Is  that  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  or 
Phoenician  word,  whichever  it  may  be, 
gone  out  to  the  winds  yet?"  asked  Eose, 
unclosing  her  pink  ears. 
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"  It  was  not  spoken,  mademoiselle — I 
should  but  have  wasted  it.  Ah !  what  a 
pity  you  despise  butterflies — you  who  have 
such  an  affinit}^  with  the  tribe  !" 

'*  Me  !"  cried  liose  ungrammatically. 

"  Yes  ;  are  you  not  a  Eose  ?" 

"  Very  prettily  said,  Achille,"  observes 
madame. 

Thus  approved  of,  Achille — oh,  what  an 
Achilles  ! — plunges  into  a  labyrinth  of  com- 
pliments. 

''  The  breath  of  flowers  is  the  soul  of  the 
butterfly,"  he  says ;  "  without  them  he 
dies.  Look  at  our  young  Englishman 
here — he  was  a  butterfly  once  ;  he  hovers 
over  the  flowers  still." 

IMadame  frowns,  but  her  small  Achilles 
is  elated,  and  he  goes  on  without  a 
pause — 

"  At  one  time  it  is  the  rose,  another  the 
lily" — a  wave  of  his  mummy  hand  towards 
Barbara.  "But  what  will  you?  It  is  his 
nature,  his  life ;  we  must  not  call  him 
fickle  who  only  seeks  to  breathe." 

A  moment's  silence,  into  which  there 
flickers  a  faint  laugh  from  madame,  while 
Eose  has  blushed  very  red  and  Barbara 
grows     pale.       Oliver     is     angry    at     the 
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impudence,    as    he   calls    it,    of  ce   ixiuvre 
AcUlle. 

"  Keep  to  your  butterflies,  monsieur," 
he  says,  ''  and  leave  the  human  species 
alone ;  evidently  you  cannot  class  them. 
I  do  not  belono^  to  the  fickle  order  of 
beings,  and  I  decidedly  object  to  the 
metempsychosis  you  have  ascribed  to  me. 
I  never  wore  wings  of  any  sort^  or  looked 
out  upon  the  world  with  a  pair  of 
feelers !" 

"  My  husband  puts  butterflies  at  the 
pinnacle  of  creation ;  he  intended  you  a 
compliment,"  observes  madame  smoothly. 

"  Doubtless,"  returned  Achille.  "  I  am 
sorry  monsieur  vexes  himself.  We  were 
all  insects  before  we  changed  to  higher 
forms.  Monsieur  was  undoubtedly  a 
butterfly,  my  wife  was  a  queen  bee,  and  I 
was  a  lizard.  Lizards  eat  flies,  you  know, 
and  I  still  retain  my  liking  for  the  crea- 
tures, only  in  another  way." 

They  all  laugh  except  Barbara;  she  is 
looking  fixedly  at  the  little  dry  entomologist 
as  if  she  saw  a  new  phase  in  him  to-day — 
a  latent  humour  or  sly  power  of  reading- 
character.  The  old  ache  and  weariness, 
and  distrust  of  all  things,  are  heavy  at  her 
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heart ;  the  asylum  taint  is  in  tlie  very  air  she 
breathes ;  nothing  is  fresh,  or  sweet,  or 
pure  at  this  dark  hour — least  of  all  man's 
love — and  she  sits  apart  pondering. 

"And  what  was  I  once  ?"  asks  Eose. 
She  is  quite  eager,  though  she  laughs. 

The  old  man  lifts  his  thin,  earnest, 
simple  face  from  the  glass  case  over  which 
he  is  bending,  .and  looks  at  her  ponderingly. 
His  eyes  burns  strangely,  and  Rose  grows 
uneasy  beneath  their  piercing  gaze. 

"  Well !"  she  cries  at  last ;  ''  what  was  I, 
monsieur?     A  wasp,  perhaps  ?" 

"No,  mademoiselle,"  he  answers  her 
sadly,  and  goes  back  to  his  beloved  butter- 
flies with. a  sigh. 

But  Eose  persists. 

"  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  do  make  him  tell ; 
madame,  do  ask  him  to  tell  me  !" 

"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you,  made- 
moiselle. What  will  you  ?  it  is  but  a  fancy 
of  mine." 

"  But  tell  it — tell  it,"  cries  Eose.  "  I 
don't  mind  even  if  you  say  I  was  a 
cat." 

The  entomologist  bends  lower  over  the 
case,  rearranging  his  insect  mummies,  and 
pretends  not  to  hear. 
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"  Mon  clier^'  says  madame ;  "  it  is  but  a 
folly  we  know,  yet  pray  oblige  us." 

Never  yet  had  any  request  of  hers  been 
refused  by  this  poor  simple  child  of  sixty 
years,  who  dimlj^  felt  that  he  was  foolish 
and  weak,  and  her  love  for  him  was  sub- 
lime, and  she  was  his  only  wall  against  the 
world,  and  without  her  he  would  fall  a  prey 
to  the  net  of  the  wicked. 

"  Estelle,  my  angel,  I  oblige  you  by 
speaking.  That's  enough — I  speak.  Ma- 
demoiselle"— a  little  gravely  as  he  turned 
to  Eose — "  you  were  a  creature  very  beau- 
tiful— as  you  are  now — and  glittering,  bril- 
liant, and  graceful,  and  dangerous  to  offend 
— as  you  are  now,  likewise.  So  you 
perceive,  mademoiselle,  you  are  not  so 
much  changed  as  perhaps  you  think,  only 
you  are  young  now  and  sleeping." 

This  last  he  said  very  softly  to  his  dead 
moths,  and  he  looked  pale  and  odd  as  he 
leant  over  them. 

"What  is  it?  "What  does  he  mean?" 
cried  Eose,  ''I  don't  in  the  least  under- 
stand." 

"  He  means  a  compliment,  of  course," 
says  madame,  a  little  drily. 

"  How  unfair   to  poor  Eose !"    whispers 
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Barbara  to  Oliver,  who  is,  as  usual,  lier 
shadow.  "  How  could  he  dare  to  say  any- 
thing  so  cruel  ?" 

"  There's  a  good  deal  of  the  lizard  in  him 
to-day,"  answers  Oliver.  "  Serpents  are  on 
his  mind." 

"  Oh,  hush,  pray  !  Eose  did  not  under- 
stand him,  and  he  will  not  explain  his  im- 
pertinence. It  is  so  horribly  unjust !"  con- 
cludes Barbara  with  indignation. 

"  I  am  sure  he  meant  no  impertinence," 
says  Oliver  ;  ''  he  honestly  believed  it.  You 
know  he  has  but  one  faith,  and  that  a  queer 
one.  He  believes  in  the  indestructibility  of 
life,  only  it  passes  on  to  another  creature 
when  its  original  possessor  dies.  Hence 
he  asserts  that  our  vitality  has  endured 
through  an  infinite  variety  of  forms^  before 
it  reaches  us,  and  thus  we  find  ourselves 
full  of  shadowy  memories  too  weak  for 
thought  to  seize  on,  yet  these  link  us 
with  our  past  forms  of  life,  and  in  many 
instances  are  even  strong  enough  to  give  us 
some  of  our  old  habits  and  feelings.  It  is 
rather  a  consoling  theory,  for  if  no  life 
is  lost,  from  an  insect  up  to  man,  it 
permits  us  to  make  mutton  without  any 
compunction  for  the  sheep." 
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Barbara  did  not  smile  at  this  climax. 

"  I  have  no  belief  whatever  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  or  of  mere  life  either," 
she  says  impatiently.  ''  The  falsehood  of 
the  theory  is  proved  by  that  unfair, 
ugly  assertion  monsieur  has  just  uttered 
respecting  Eose." 

"  I  think  he  has  made  a  mistake  there. 
I  should  say  Eose  was  once  a  gazelle, 
or  a  lovely  little  King  Charles's  spaniel, 
or — or  anything,  in  fact,  that  was  pretty 
and  good  and  very  much  petted." 

Eose  catches  her  own  name,  and  taking 
a  cautious,  soft  step  or  two,  she  manages 
to  hear  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence,  and 
as  it  sounds  flatteringly,  she  stretches  her 
white  neck  past  monsieur's  bald  head, 
and  rewards  Oliver  with  a  sweet  smile. 
Then,  all  unseen  by  Barbara^  she  nods  and 
points  inquiringly  to  an  empty  chair  close 
by  him.  She  does  it  in  such  an  infantine 
way,  with  such  a  childish,  coaxing  air,  that 
Oliver  smiles  back  enchanted,  and  his  eyes 
say  plainly — "  Yes,  come,  you  will  be  wel- 
come." So  in  a  moment  Eose  glides 
gracefully  into  the  vacant  seat,  and  leans 
affectionately  towards  Barbara,  and  smooths 
her  cheek  with  her  soft  white  hand. 
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"  I  am  so  glad  to  be  uear  you  again," 
slie  says.  And  her  eyes  look  up  at  Oliver 
and  smile. 

As  he  catches  that  look  a  little  flash  of 
light  gleams  in  his  hazel  eyes,  and  taking 
a  rose  from  a  vase  close  by,  he  holds  it 
an  instant  to  his  lips.  He  is  standing 
at  the  back  of  Barbara's  chair,  so  she 
sees  only  the  flush  of  delight  on  her 
friend's  cheek,  and  loving  all  things  lovely, 
her  eyes  rest  there  kindly.  Then  turn- 
ing her  head  a  little,  she  says  softly  to 
Mr.  De  Beauvoir — 

"  She  is  worthy  of  her  name  to-day ;  she 
is  all  roses." 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  Oliver  almost 
forgets  that  Eose  Carteret  lives ;  he  bends 
lower  over  her  chair,  and  drops  tli«  rose 
he  is  holding  into  her  lap. 

Meanwhile  madame  is  whispering  a  little 
gravely  to  that  simple,  antiquated  child, 
her  husband. 

"  Mais,  mon  cher  Achille,  how  could  you 
say  anything  so  little  agreeable,  so  cruel 
even : 

But  liere  madame  stop^,  for  Achille  looks 
up  from  his  moth  mummies  with  a  wan, 
deprecating    smile,     which,     plainer    than 
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speecli,  says — "  You  would  have  it,  Estelle, 
you  asked  me  for  it.     Why  are  you  angry 

Madame  understands  every  shade  of  ex- 
pression on  that  thin,  unworldly  face,  so 
she  answers  him,  though  he  has  not 
spoken — 

"  Never  mind  ;  it  was  my  fault,  I  know. 
We'll  forget  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  Estelle,  you  must  remem- 
ber it — remember  it  always.  It  is  better 
to  know  these  things  and  be  on  one'& 
guard." 

Madame  laughs  incredulously,  but  the 
little  man  looks  so  pale  and  odd,  that 
she  spares  him  any  sarcasm  on  his 
theories. 

"  There  is  so  much  of  the  lizard  in  me  to- 
day," he  murmurs,  with  his  hand  caressing 
the  glass  sepulchre  of  his  beloved  butter- 
flies. "  And  the  recognition — the  natural 
antipathy — yes,  it  makes  one  feel  odd, 
almost  ill — and,  in  fact,  I  shall  never 
like  that  pretty  Eose  again." 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Achille,"  observes 
madame  with  some  irritation. 

But  the  wan  smile  is  on  his  lips  again, 
and   his   eyes  are  fixed,    gazing  into  some 
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far-off  lizard  world,  where  he  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  flies  and  reptiles.  So 
his  wife,  touched  with  that  pity  she  always 
has  for  him,  worries  him  no  more.  She 
goes  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  long 
room,  and  taps  Oliver  on  the  shoulder  with 
her  fan. 

''  Has  Mademoiselle  Lethbridge  told  you 
the  great  news?" 

"  No  !  what  news  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  certainly  thought  you  were  talk- 
ing of  it  all  this  time  1  Is  it  possible  you 
don't  know  ?" 

Oliver  thinks  it  is  some  schoolgirl  news, 
some  fete  or  folly,  so  he  shakes  his  head 
again  laughingly. 

"  What !  has  not  she  told  you  she  is 
going  away  ?" 

"  Going  away  !"  And  Oliver  looks  in 
wild  surprise  into  her  calm,  handsome  face ; 
then  he  turns  to  Barbara  and  sees  her 
cheeks  pale,  and  notices  for  the  first  time 
the  weary,  sad  expression  in  her  eyes. 
"  It  is  true,  then,"  he  says.  "  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  only  knew  it  this  morning  myself," 
Barbara  answers.  "It  was  quite  an  un- 
expected announcement  to  me." 

2—3 
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"  An  announcement  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand. AVliose  orders  are  you  obeying, 
tlien  ? — an  uncle's  ? — an  aunt's  ?" 

"  ]N^either,"  and  a  vivid  blush  covers 
Barbara's  face.  "  I  have  no  one  to  give 
me  orders  but  ni}^  cousin.  A  letter  reached 
me  from  him  to-day." 

Oliver  observes  the  blush,  and  a  sense 
of  irritation  and  annoyance  makes  him  hot. 

"  Indeed !  And  to  what  part  of  the 
world  do  your  orders  take  you  ?  To  Eng- 
land, I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  a  roving  order.  I  am  to 
make  the  tour  of  Europe." 

"By  yourself,  or  does  this  charming 
cousin  accompany  you  ?" 

Oliver's  voice  is  not  quite  steady  as  he 
speaks,  and  he  smooths  his  moustache  with 
his  fingers  to  hide  his  quivering  lip. 
Madame  laughs  at  his  question. 

" That  would  be  joli''  she  says,  " that  a 
young  lady  should  travel  with  a  bachelor 
cousin !  No,  no,  monsieur,  I  give  up  my 
charge  to  a  highly-distinguished  American 
family,  with  whom  she  will  remain  for  a 
year — so  Mr.  Lethbridge  tells  me." 

"  And  they  are  coming  for  me  to- 
morrow," Barbara  says. 
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She  cannot  help  it  if  her  eyes  travel 
upward  to  Oliver's  face,  and  stay  there 
a  moment  in  fixed  mournfulness.  As  for 
him,  he  feels  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
happened,  and  life  was  not  worth  a 
straw. 

"  To-morrow  !"  he  repeats.  "  No,  you 
cannot  be  going  to-morrow  ?" 

Madame  listens  to  his  English  words 
with  her  keen  ears,  and  puts  in  her 
French  say  again. 

"  But  I  assure  you,  monsieur,  she  is 
going  to-morrow.  She  must,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  for  the  American  lady  writes  me 
she  cannot  delay  even  an  hour  at  Blois. 
It  is  very  sudden  certainly,  and  I  am 
infinitely  vexed  to  part  with  you,  ma  chere, 
at  such  short  notice."  This  to  Barbara, 
with  a  little  tap  on  the  hand ;  then  again 
to  Oliver — "  Is  it  not  provoking,  monsieur, 
that  she  will  not  be  here  for  my  fete 
day,  when  I  have  arranged  to  have  a 
charming  little  dance  ?" 

"  But  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  will  be  here," 
observes  Eose.  "  I  heard  him  say  just  now 
he  was  going  to  stay  another  week." 

Madame  is  charmed,  enchanted  to  hear 
this,  and  babbles  on  infinitely,  while  Oliver, 
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remembering  his  words,  feels  like  a  man 
who  has  chosen  the  tree  for  his  own 
hanging. 

"  I  could  have  gone  with  her/'  he  says 
to  himself.  "  I  could  have  fastened  on  the 
American  woman  like  Sindbad,  and  made 
her  take  me  wherever  she  and  Barbara  go. 
"What  shall  I  do?  I  must  invent  letters, 
telegrams^  business,  fires,  to  take  me  away 
now.  ' 

What  is  this  monsieur  is  saying  in  his 
clear  childish  voice  ?  It  has  passed  over 
Oliver's  ears  without  entering  in. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  De  Beauvoir !  I  do  not 
forget  you  promised  to  stay  a  week  longer. 
You  shall  go  with  me  to  a  charming  spot 
about  six  leagues  away,  where  one  has 
seen  the  butterfly  I  am  searching  for  so 
long." 

"  Oh,  do  make  it  a  picnic — an  English 
picnic,  madame  !"  says  Eose  in  her  most 
coaxing  voice.  "That  would  please  mon- 
sieur so  much,  and  then  you  would  take 
me  too." 

"Noj  mademoiselle,  I  s'll  not  tak'  zoo  !" 
exclaims  monsieur,  j)lunging  into  sudden 
English.  "  I  vant  no  pique-nique.  I  vant 
my  butterfly." 
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And  so  saying,  he  subsides  again  into 
silence  among  his  winged  mummies. 

Eose  looks  at  him  from  between  her  eye- 
lids, a  quiet,  narrow  look,  and  her  little 
white  teeth,  too,  go  sharply  together,  and 
with  finger  and  thumb  she  pinches  a  pleat 
tightly  in  madame's  gown.  This  relieves 
her,  and  in  another  second  her  face  is 
dimpling  into  smiles  again. 

''  It  is  a  horrid  bore,"  says  Oliver  in  a 
low  voice  to  Barbara,  "  but  I  am  afraid 
I  am  pledged  to  stay  another  week  in  this 
place." 

"  Is  it  such  a  hardship  ?"  asks  Barbara. 

"Yes,  now  you  are  going." 

Barbara's  eyelids  fall,  and  her  cheeks 
grow  red  and  pale,  but  she  dares  not 
answer  him  a  word. 

"  Where  are  you  going  first?" 

"  To  Paris,"  she  says,  in  a  tone  a  little 
weary  and  sad.  "  But  we  are  only  to  stay 
there  a  week." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  to-morrow.  Why 
should  I  not  ?"  asks  Oliver  in  a  decided 
voice.  "  I  can  make  some  excuse,  you 
know — a  telegram  or  something." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  you  must  not,"  break.. 
in  Eose,  quite  seriously.     "  Must  he,  Bar- 
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bara?  It  would  make  such  a  talk — such  a 
fuss  here,  if  he  left  on  the  same  day  you 
did,  would  not  ifc  ?" 

''  I  think  it  would/'  Barbara  answers 
quietly.  ''  And  why  should  you  go  ?"  she 
continues,  looking  for  a  moment  into  his 
vexed  face.  "Your  sister  will  not  be  in 
Paris  for  a  week." 

''  And  you  will  have  left  it  then  !  Unless 
you  will  stay  to  meet  Theresa,  as  she  so 
much  wishes,''  he  adds  eagerly. 

"  I  will  try." 

As  she  speaks  some  of  the  weight  is 
lifted  from  Oliver's  heart,  and,  bending 
forward,  he  endeavours  to  read  her  face, 
and  gather,  if  he  can,  more  hope. 

''  If  you  try  you  will  succeed.  Your 
friends  will  certainly  oblige  you." 

''  They  are  strangers  to  me ;  they  are 
Walter's  friends." 

This  is  a  cold  shock  again,  and  Oliver's 
quick  nerves  are  getting  rasped. 

"  Walter !  Oh,  that's  the  cousin  whose 
orders  you  obey !" 

"  Yes,"  Barbara  says  simply. 
* "  And  such  a  good  cousin,"  cries  Eose  in 
her  brightest  voice.     "  I  wish  I  had  such  a 
cousin.     His  letters  come  to  the  hour  like 
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a  clock  ;  and  then  he  is  always  sendmg  her 
presents.     Isn't  he,  Barhara?" 

Barbara  has  blushed  painfully.  Her 
cheeks  burn,  and  tears  are  very  near  her 
eyes ;  it  is  so  hard  he  should  hear  all  this, 
and  gain  a  false  impression  of  Walter's 
kindness.  She  tries  faintly  to  remedy 
thino^s  a  little. 

''  Walter  is  very  good  to  me,"  she  says. 
"  He  is  the  only  relative  I  have ;  he  is  more 
like  a  brother  than  a  cousin." 

Barbara  is  looking  down  to  hide  the  un- 
shed tears  in  her  grey  eyes,  so  she  loses  the 
pretty  glance  that  Eose  bestows  on  Oliver, 
the  upraising  of  her  brows,  and  the  half- 
smile,  all  which,  plainly  as  looks  can  speak, 
negative  the  words^  she  has  spoken.  But 
she  feels  the  clasp  of  Rose's  soft  arm  around 
her  waist,  and  the  touch  of  her  caressing 
hand,  and  thanks  her  with  a  smile,  not 
dreaming  of  the  little  treacheries  of  friend- 
ship. 

"  Doubtless  he  is  a  paragon  of  cousins," 
Oliver  says,  with  a  short  laugh.  ''  Does  he 
meet  you  at  Paris  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  is  in  America.  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  three  years." 

This  is  reassuring,   and  the  clouds  break 
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a  little.  But  Eose,  with  lier  hand  on 
Barbara's  shoulder,  says  innocently — 

"  But  he  is  coming  to  England  in  a  year 
or  two  to  see  her.  And  he  is  making 
money  as  fast  as — as  a  coiner." 

"  What  an  agreeable  occupation  !"  returns 
Oliver,  with  a  scornful  curl  on  his  lip. 
"  Miss  Carteret  seems  to  know  all  your 
secrets,  Miss  Lethbridge,  and  I  fear  she  is 
betraying  confidence." 

"  Miss  Lethbridge !"  thinks  Barbara. 
*'  Yesterday  and  to-day  it  was  Barbara." 

"  I  have  no  secrets,"  she  says,  "  I  assure 
you." 

"  I  am  not  betraying  anything,  am  I  ?" 
asks  Bose,  in  prett}^  anxiety.  "  Barbara, 
you  never  desired  me  not  to  tell  that  you 
heard  always  from  your  cousin,  and  expect 
to  see  him  next  year,  did  you  ?  You  don't 
mind  any  one  knowing  it,,  T  think  ?" 

"  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  tell  all 
the  world/'  Barbara  returns  coldly.  "  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  my  cousin." 

She  is  vexed  at  last  and  indignant.  She 
feels  a  false  impression  is  made  on  Oliver's 
mind,  yet  she  cannot  say  that  Eose's  words 
have  fixed  it  there,  neither  can  she  try 
further   now    to    undo    it    without    being 
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ungenerous  to  Walter,  and  that  she  cannot 
be.  Only,  as  Oliver  stands  cold  and  silent, 
more  angry  than  ever  at  her  last  words,  she 
lifts  her  eyes  to  his,  and  lets  love  and 
sorrow  speak  for  her  in  their  tender  gaze. 
It  was  but  for  an  instant,  yet  her  lover's 
heart  is  beating  faster  and  happier,  and  he 
longs  for  a  moment's  free  speech  to  hear 
from  the  lips  what  the  eyes  have  said. 
Eose  seems  but  a  tiresome  child .  to  him 
now — she  is  nearly  sixteen — and  he  wishes 
her  away  as  he  leans  over  Barbara's  chair 
and  whispers — 

"  Do  try  to  let  me  speak  with  you  this 
evening  somewhere — anywhere,  so  that  I 
see  you." 

"  At  the  reception  this  evening,  in  the 
music-room,"  Barbara  says  tremblingly. 

He  clasps  her  hand  suddenly  with  a  great 
throb  of  the  heart.  He  feels  as  if  he  had 
already  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  is 
both  glad  and  sorry.  The  joy  comes  first; 
but  he  knows  that  behind  it  there  lurks 
the  thought  of  having  done  what  the  world 
calls  a  foolish  thing,  and  he  must  fight  its 
prejudices  and  the  anger  of  his  family. 
The.  vexed  heat  of  this  battle  is  on  him, 
and  he  does  not  touch  Barbara's  hand  again 
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or  seek  her  ej^es.  Time  enough  for  that 
when  they  meet  again  in  the  evening. 
These  reflections,  this  joy  and  grief,  have 
taken  but  a  moment  to  pass  through  his 
soul,  and  the  thrill  of  Barbara's  hand  is  still 
in  his  veins  when  he  hears  madame's  voice 
accosting  him. 

''I  must  leave  you  with  my  husband 
now,"  she  says ;  "  my  half-holiday  is  over. 
Miss  Letbrids,  you  must  say  good-bye  to 
your  friend." 

"  jSTo,  no,"  returns  Oliver  a  little  blankly ; 
"  I  shall  see  you  and  Miss  Lethbridge  too 
this  evening  at  your  reception." 

Madame  smiles  sweetly,  serenely  up  at 
him. 

"  T  do  not  receive  this  evening.  I  have 
two  little  pupils  ill.  I  have  put  off  my 
reception.  I  shall  have  it — let  me  see — 
yes,  Friday.  I  shall  be  charmed  to  see  you 
on  Friday." 

This  is  Tuesday,  and  Barbara  goes  to- 
morrow !  Blank  dismay  sits  on  Oliver's 
face,  and  rage  gnaws  his  heart.  Not  a 
word  reaches  his  lips. 

"  Dere  is  de  bell,"  says  madame  in  tran- 
quil English,  as  the  cling-clang  of  that 
respectful  summons  comes  echoing  up  the 
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garden.  "  You  must  mague  'aste,  my 
dears.  You  are  long  time  to  say  adieu  to 
3^our  friend,  ma  petite!' 

Barbara  stands  up  very  cold  and  pale, 
and  holds  out  her  hand  to  Oliver ;  he  takes 
it  mechanically,  and  stares  into  her  face 
bewildered,  He  is  utterly  annihilated,  lie 
is  in  a  state  of  collapse  physically,  while  his 
soul  is  boiling  over  with  rage.  Can  this  be 
good-bye  ?  this  transient  touch  of  cold 
fingers,  these  few  cold  words,  with  a  lizard 
and  a  she-dragon  looking  on,  and  that  little 
sp3^  Eose — yes,  he  called  her  that  in  his 
heart — smiling  at  his  discomfiture  ?  Must 
he  bear  all  this  with  the  smirking,  bowing 
hypocrisy  which  the  world  calls  politeness, 
and  which  society  demands  ?  He  bears  it 
— he  drops  Barbara's  cold  hand — madame's 
eyes  are  on  him,  soft  and  smiling,  but  very 
like  a  lynx,  and  he  even  wishes  her  a 
pleasant  journey,  in  a  voice  that  simu- 
lates cheerfulness  with  very  creditable 
success. 

It  is  over  ;  the  last  look  is  given,  the  last 
word  said ;  that  act  of  his  life  is  closed  for 
ever.  And  now  that  it  is  gone  he  feels  he 
has  lost  opportunities,  wasted  hopes,  flung 
away  happiness. 
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He  has,  like  a  stoic  or  a  martyr,  duly 
escorted  madame  to  the  end  of  the  garden 
avenue ;  he  has  stood  there  and  received 
with  eminent  politeness  her  last  smile,  her 
sweet  "  Au  revoir !  a  vendredi,''  and  her 
final  wave  of  the  hand.  Moreover,  he  has 
caught  Barbara's  last  look,  he  has  seen  the 
last  glimpse  of  a  pale,  quiet  face  with  stead- 
fast  power  and  patience  on  it,  and  he  still 
stands  beneath  the  trees  in  dazed  pain  as  if 
an  arrow  were  quivering  in  his  flesh. 
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EAES  and  kisses — tears  for  parting, 
kisses  for  love."  So  Rose  whispers, 
as,  vvitli  pretty,  cliildisli,  coaxing 
wiles,  she  lavishes  tendernesses  on  Barbara, 
and  so  softly  wipes  away  that  sense  of  sore- 
ness in  her  heart,  that  faint  fear  of  deceit, 
which  had  shadowed  their  friendship  for  a 
moment. 

In  the  morning  all  is  confusion  and  hurry, 
for  Walter^s  American  friend — a  gentleman, 
to  madame's  horror — presents  himself  at  her 
door  at  7  a.m.,  and  declares  peremptorily  he 
intends  to  start  back  for  Paris  by  the  8.10 
train.  He  thinks  nothing  of  his  night's 
journey,  he  wants  no  rest;  he  has  come 
from  a  continent  where  people  travel  for 
seven  nights  and  days  consecutively,  and 
come  out  fresh  at  the  journey's  end. 

Madame  sees  it  is  useless  to  ask  such  a 
man  for  delay — useless  also  to  express  her 
French  ideas  of  propriet}'.     An  American. 
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would  escort  a  girl  from  the  North  Pole  to 
the  South,  with  a  mixture  of  honour  and 
gallantry  unknown  to  Europe.  This  Ameri- 
can in  particular  is  still  so  unconscious  of 
the  suspicions  and  distrusts  of  the  civilized 
society  in  which  he  finds  himself,  that  he  is 
ready  not  only  to  take  Barbara  to  Paris,  but 
Eose  also,  and  he  is  quite  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed when  his  proposition  is  refused. 

Barbara  had  cherished  a  faint  hope  that 
she  might  see  Oliver  at  the  station,  but  this 
is  quenched  now,  as  she  knows  he  will  not 
imagine  she  can  leave  by  so  early  a  train. 
But  she,  who  has  borne  so  long  that  w^eary, 
patient  ache  of  the  heart  which  St.  Cecilia 
taught  her,  can  bear  this  pain  also,  and  so 
she  says  her  adieux  to  all  firmly  and  bravely, 
only  with  lips  a  little  pale. 

The  drive  to  the  railway  is  a  little  dreary, 
a  little  dead,  having  no  hope  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  the  station  looks  drear  and  empty. 
Finally  she  takes  courage,  and  writes  her 
new  friend's  address  in  pencil  on  a  card,  and 
slips  it  hurriedly  in  the  hand  of  Eose. 

"  Give  it  to  Mr.  De  Beau  voir  for — for  his 
sister,"  she  whispers,  "  and  tell  him  I  will 
try  to  wait  at  Paris  to  see  Lady  Theresa." 

"  Oh,  he  will  be  with  you  in  a  w^eek  him- 
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self/'  answers  Eose,  as  she  puts  the  card  in 
her  little  glove.  "I'll  give  him  this  on 
Friday.  How  happy  you  are  going  to  be, 
Barbara !"  And  the  tears  fall  fast  on  her 
rose-leaf  face.  "  I  wish  I  ^vas  o-oino-  with 
you. 

"  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  take 
you,"  says  the  gallant  Mr.  Dale.  "  You 
had  better  change  your  mind  and  come; 
you'll  have  an  elegant  time.  We  are  going 
all  over  Europe." 

"  It  would  be  delightful,"  returns  Eose 
tearfully.  "  I  wish  I  had  had  time  to  ask 
mamma ;  she  lets  me  do  everything  I  like. 
Now  I  suppose  I  must  stay  in  this  dull 
place  another  year.  And  when  shall  I  see 
you  again,  Barbara,  I  wonder?" 

"  Next  year,"  Barbara  answers  cheerfully, 
"  when  I  come  to  England." 

"And  you'll  come  down  to  Cornwall? 
You'll  visit  our  grim  old  castle  if  mamma 
invites  you  ?  And  she  must,  you  know,  if 
I  ask  her.  But  no  !  you'll  get  married,  I 
am  afraid,"  concludes  Eose  dolefully. 

"  Then  married  or  single  I'll  visit  the 
castle  all  the  same,"  says  Barbara. 

"  There  is  no  French  lover  in  the  way,  I 
hope,"   cries  Mr.    Dale,   looking  anxiously, 
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at  Hose.  "  We  want  this  young  lady  in 
America,  where  some  one  you  know  is  wait- 
ing for  her." 

Through  Eose's  tears  there  gleams  a  flash 
of  triumphant  fire,  which  she  covers  with 
white  lids  and  curled  lashes,  and  looks  up 
again  with  grief  in  her  eyes.  She  made  no 
response  to  Mr.  Dale,  perhaps  she  wishes  to 
hear  no  disclaimer  from  Barbara.  And  there 
^  is  no  time  now,  except  for  one  more  hurried 
farewell,  then  the  train  departs  and  Barbara 
has  quitted  Blois  and  left  the  kindly  lizard 
and  his  dear  spouse ;  and  all  that  period  of 
her  life  henceforth  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  things  that  are  past. 

This  is  a  story  of  patches  and  of  broken 
tln-eads;  we  drop  one  and  we  take  up  another ; 
or  it  is  like  a  journey  in  which  one  com- 
panion joins  us  and  another  leaves,  and  we 
see  him  no  more  for  ever,  though  we  miss 
him,  and  his  memory  lingers  with  us  from 
stage  to  stage. 

A  week  went  by  in  Paris,  and  another 
week,  and  no  English  visitor  came  to  Bar- 
bara ;  then  she  felt  tliat  Oliver  De  Beauvoir 
was  as  one  of  these.  He  had  travelled  with 
her  for  a  little  while  till  their  roads  changed, 
then  he  had  gone  on  his  wav,  as  she  must 
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go  on  hers,  and  if  she  shivered  somewhat 
and  felt  her  path  lonely,  she  could  bear  it 
bravely;  for  she  had  borne  worse  things, 
and  she  could  hide  it  too,  troubling  no  one 
with  a  gloomy  look. 

Eose  had  written  that  Oliver  had  left 
Blois.  So  now  he  was  out  in  the  wide 
world,  and  there  was  no  spot  in  all  the 
universe  that  she  could  fix  upon  and.  say, 
"  He  is  there !"     And  with  this  thought, 

hope  died  quite  aw^ay. 

^  *  *  *  ^ 

On  that  black  Friday,  while  a  fiddle,  a 
harp,  and  a  piano,  and  four  human  voices 
are  all  combining  to  make  what  music  they 
can.  Rose  takes  Barbara's  card  from  the 
heart  of  her  bouquet,  and  wrapping  it  round 
a  flower,  she  permits  Oliver  to  perceive  that 
she  means  this  little  mystery  for  him.  This 
brings  him  to  her  side,  and  he  bends  over 
her  and  says  eagerly — 

"What  is  it— a  letter?" 

"  Oh  dear  no !"  answered  Rose,  holding 
back  the  flowers  from  his  eager  hand. 
"  Why  should  you  suppose  Barbara  would 
write  to  you  ?  I  have  never  known  her  cor- 
respond with  any  one  but  her  cousin." 

"  Hang   her   cousin !"  returns  Oliver  as 
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the  music  rolls  down  into  the  bass.  "What 
is  it,  then,  if  it  is  not  a  letter  ?" 

"  It  is  Barbara's  address,  and — and  I  am 
quite  afraid  to  give  it  to  jou." 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  answers  Oliver,  a  little 
drily. 

"  Well,  firstly,  madam e  may  see  me  ;  and 
then  Barbara  seemed  so  afraid  herself." 

Oliver  tries  to  snatch  at  the  flower,  but 
Eose  holds  it  back  resolutely. 

"Afraid  of  what?"  he  says  impatiently. 

"  Oh,  she  was  so  fearful  of  your  mis- 
understanding her — so  afraid  you  would 
think  the  address  was  for  you." 

"  And  is  it  not  for  me  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  for  your  sister.  And  Barbara 
was  so  particular  in  impressing  on  me  that 
it  was  for  Lady  Theresa,  that  I  felt  I  ought  to 
explain  this  before  giving  it.     Here  it  is." 

The  rosebud  is  in  his  hand — the  little 
coquette  has  been  careful  to  select  her 
emblem  for  him — and  he  tries  at  once  to 
unroll  the  card. 

"Oh,  don't  do  that!"  she  cries  eagerly; 
"  madame  is  watching  you.  How  sly  it 
makes  one,  all  this  watching  and  spying ! 
I  am  sure  you  think  me  very  sly,  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir." 
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"  !Not  in  this  instance  at  all  events.  And 
you  might  have  given  me  the  card  openly. 
Madame  knows  quite  well  I  want  Barbara's 
address  for  my  sister." 

He  is  not  at  all  dejected  by  the  elaborate 
explanation  he  has  received,  and  Eose  sup- 
presses a  little  sigh  of  disappointment.  A 
man  generally  thinks  that  his  sister  means 
himself,  and  a  vain  man  is  certain  of  it. 

"  So  Barbara  was  particularly  careful  to 
crush  my  conceit,''  he  says  in  quite  an 
elated  manner. 

*'  She  never  thought  you  conceited,  but  I 
believe  she  is  anxious  that — that  you  should 
not  fancy  she  wants  to  see  you  again." 

Oliver  stares  at  her  and  plucks  at  his 
moustache  angrily. 

"  Did  she  desire  you  to  tell  me  that;  Miss 
Carteret  ?" 

''  Oh,  I  can't  answer,  you  now.  Do  you 
see  this  fat  girl  behind  us  ?  Well,  she  is 
learning  English,  and  she  knows  it  pretty 
well,  too.  And  she  is  listening  to  us  with 
all  her  might." 

''Let  her  listen.  I  defy  her  to  under- 
stand if  we  mumble  a  little.  Now  tell 
me." 

Thus  pressed,  and   resolved    on   victory, 
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Kose  makes  a  dash  for  it,  and  skirts  a  lie  as 
near  as  she  dares. 

"  She  did  not  exactly  say  it,  but  she  im- 
plied it.  I  am  sure  she  feels  she  has  flirted 
a  little  with  you  here,  and  I  think  she  is 
sorry  for  it." 

Oliver  still  stares  at  her  and  is  speechless. 
At  this  moment  he  has  no  words  in  him. 
He  feels  his  face  is  getting  pale,  and  his 
heart  is  angry  and  sore. 

"  Sorry  for  it !"  he  says  at  last.  And  an 
abrupt  laugh  rings  out  of  his  lips,  which 
makes  the  fat  learner  of  English  start. 

"  Yes,  sorry ;  and  I  believe  I  guess  the 
reason." 

K  little  silence.  And  Eose,  who  was 
looking  down,  fidgeting  nervously  with  her 
bouquet,  glances  upwards  quickly,  and  sees 
a  troubled  face  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor, 
and  fingers  and  thumb  twirling  a  long 
moustache. 

"  You  know  her  reason,"  he  says  slowly ; 
"  you  are  Miss  Lethbridge's  friend — you 
are  in  her  confidence  ?" 

''  Oh,  yes,  her  dearest  friend.  You  know 
I  told  you  I  came  to  this  place  because  she 
was  here." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.     Then  you   are  old 
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friends — you  are  likely  to  know  her  feelings, 

of  course ;  and  you  think  she  would  rather 

not  see  me  at  Paris?" 

Eose  hesitates  an  instant ;  if  she  goes  on 

she  must  tell  a  lie,  a  direct  lie,  and  she  has 

never  gone  so  far  as  this  yet.     Once  more 

she  tries  evasion. 

"  I  think   she  would  like  very  much  to 

see  your  sister/' 

''Would   she,  or  would  she  not,  like  to 

see  me  ?     You  are  her  friend — you  can  tell 

me.     If  she  would,  I  go  to  Paris  to-morrow; 

if  she  would  not,  I  wont  trouble  her." 

So  the  truth  will  send  Oliver  away  to- 
morrow, and  Barbara  will  be  happy  with 
him  in  Paris  while  she  is  left  here  alone, 
dull,  in  prison,  wearying  over  lessons — a 
mere  schoolgirl  still.  To  think  of  .others 
happy  while  she  is  unhappy,  others  enjoying 
gaiety  while  she  is  dull,  Barbara  gaining  a 
lover  whom  she  covets — this  is  too  much 
for  Rose.  The  vision  lashes  her  into  anger; 
two  crimson  spots  flame  on  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  grow  full  of  fire,  her  red  lips  tremble, 
the  words,  "  I  hate  Barbara  !"  burn  on  her 
tongue.  She  has  just  time  to  change  their, 
a  little  as  speech  bursts  forth. 

'•'  I  hate — to  have  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
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slie  saj's,  ''  but  Barbara  lias  loved  her 
cousin  all  her  life,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
she  is  afraid  to  see  you  in  Paris  lest  he 
should  grow  angr}^  Mr.  Dale,  who  is  his 
friend,  told  me  at  the  station  that  he  and 
Barbara  are  going  to  be  married,  and  he 
said  he  hoped  there  was  no  other  lover  in 
the  way.  Barbara  looked  so  frightened 
when  he  said  that.     Oh,  I  am  sure  she  is 


very  sorry  now 

Eose  stops  with  a  little  gasp.  She  has 
said  more  than  she  meant  to  say,  as  we 
often  do  when  env}^  moves  us,  and  we  are 
afraid  our  friends  are  going  to  be  happier 
than  ourselves. 

"  You  seem  indignant,  Miss  Carteret,"  ob- 
serves Oliver  in  quite  a  quiet  drawl.  "  I  hope 
you  are  not  expending  your  indignation  on 
my  behalf.  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  I 
assure  you.  If  Miss  Lethbridge  has  flirted 
with  me  a  little,  I  believe  I  have  repaid 
the  compliment  with  interest,  and  I  don't 
know  that  we  have  done  any  large  amount 
of  injury  to  each  other.  I  think  Mr. 
Lethbridge  is  the  fellow  who  ought  to 
complain.  As  for  me,  I  count  myself 
lucky,  and  I  have  reall}'  been  very  much 
amused." 
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Eose  is  new  to  the  world.  She  does  not 
know  how  much  greater  than  woman's  is 
the  vanity  of  man.  She  has  never  heard  of 
the  Spartan  bo}^  and  the  fox.  Her  little 
cruel,  selfish  heart  beats  triumphantly. 

"  He  never  cared,"  is  her  thought,  ''  or 
he  would  be  more  vexed." 

''  I  am  very  glad  you  don't  mind  much," 
she  says,  with  small  tact. 

"  Mind  !  Why  should  I  ?  I  am  only  a 
little  sorry  for  Mr.  Lethbridge.  Poor 
fellow  !  it  is  rather  hard  lines  for  him  to 
be  in  the  backwoods,  and  have  his  fiancee 
flirting  in  Paris.  But  it  does  not  matter 
much" — in  the  quietest  tones  of  his  languid 
voice ;  "we  all  flirt.  Even  you  and  I 
have  done  a  little  that  way,  have  we 
not?" 

The  consummate  ease  of  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir's  manner  has  returned  to  him^ 
and  he  is  able  to  say  this  impertinence  with 
cool  grace. 

"  I  don't  flirt,"  Rose  says  sharply. 

"  Of  course  not ;  you  are  too  young 
yet.  Like  our  fat  professor  of  English 
(who  is  still  listening),  you  are  only  a 
learner.  When  you  get  out  into  the  great 
world.    Miss   Carteret,  you  will  be  amazed 
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to  see  what  a  vast  amount  of  flirtation  is 
managed  comfortably,  without  hurting  any 
one.  I  advise  you  not  to  give  me  rosebuds 
then.  I  am  a  younger  brother — in  fact,  a 
detrimental.  Do  you  not  think  we  have 
given  an  English  lesson  of  sufficient  length 
toFatima?" 

He  half  rises  in  saying  this,  but  a  word 
from  Rose  retains  him  in  his  seat. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

HAT  word  was  Caerlerrick. 

"  Caerlerrick    is    such    a    dismal, 
mysterious    place,"    she    says,    and 
stops. 

"  Well  ?"  very  curiously,  yet  suppressing 
liis  eagerness.     "  Why  do  you  stop  ?" 

Eose  looks  round  upon  Fatima. 

"  I  am  really  afraid  to  say  a  word  before 
that  girl,  she  is  so  curious  about  Caer- 
lerrick. She  has  even  succeeded  in  read- 
ing some  of  my  letters,  and  has  discovered 
that  something  there  makes  mamma  un- 
happy. In  fact  she  sees  there  is  a  mystery, 
and  she  is  so  determined  to  find  it  out  that 
lately  she  has  taken  to  walk  in  her 
sleep." 

"  Walk  in  her  sleep  !  What  a  singular 
development  of  the  effects  of  curiosity  !" 

They  are  both  speaking  in  a  very  low 
tone,  and  Oliver  is  himself  so  curious  that 
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he  finds  it  hard  to  keep  face  and  voice 
in  differ  ent. 

"  Eather  singular,"  Eose  returns,  "  but 
it  is  true.  She  prowls  into  my  room  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  begins  fumbling 
at  my  keys.  And  when  I  spring  at  her 
and  seize  her  as  if  she  were  a  burglar,  she 
screams,  wakes  up,  and  says  '  Dear  me ! 
I  was  asleep.' " 

Oliver  is  obliged  to  laugh,  and  he  looks 
round  with  interest  upon  Fatima,  whose 
odd  greenish  eyes  never  wink  under  his 
inspection. 

"  If  you  look  at  her  she  will  know  we 
are  talking  of  her,  and  I  am  afraid  of  her  as 
it  is,"  Eose  continues.  ''  It  is  dreadful  to 
see  her  walking  round  like  the  ghost  of 
Bluebeard's  wife  searching  for  keys.  Be- 
sides, mamma  would  be  so  angry  if  she 
succeeded  in  reading  my  letters." 

ISTot  by  a  single  betrayal  of  interest  does 
Oliver  stop  either  her  eagerness,  or  her 
volubility.  To  get  a  clue  which  would 
lead  him  into  the  Caerlerrick  mystery  he 
would  give  much,  for  even  Barbara  in  his 
mind  is  linked  with  it.  Tor  a  moment  he 
forgets  the  soreness  of  his  heart  as  by  a 
glance  he  encourages  Eose  to  go  on. 
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"'  Not  that  mamma  downright  tells  me 
anything — only — only  she  lets  me  see  she 
would  rather  I  stayed  here  than  came  home. 
So  I  was  going  to  say  I  shall  not  have 
much  chance  of  flirting,  or  of  seeing  an}^- 
body  at  Caerlerrick,"  concludes  Eose  with 
a  great  sigh. 

Oliver  ponders  a  moment,  and  then  says 
boldly,  "  You'll  see  me." 

"Oh,  shall  I?"  laughs  Eose.  "I  don't 
believe  a  human  being  ever  gets  into  the 
castle." 

"  Then  we'll  meet  outside  it.  We  have 
been  very  good  friends  here,  have  we  not  ? 
Of  course  we  shall  be  friends  ag^ain.  You 
can't  think  I  am  going  to  forget  you." 

All  things  are  fair  in  love  and  war. 
This  is  a  stratagem  of  war  in  reality,  the 
first  stroke  against  Caerlerrick,  but  Eose 
takes  it  for  something  sweeter,  as  he  meant 
she  should,  and  her  eyes  brighten  as  they 
smile  on  him. 

*'  Y^ou  mean  you'll  remember  Barbara  ?" 

"Certainly.  I  shall  not  forget  Mrs. 
Lethbridge  that  is  to  be,  but  to  remember 
a  person  and  to  tJiink  of  her  are  two  different 
things." 

The  tone  of  his  voice,  the  glance  of  his 
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fickle  eyes,  imply  tliat  slie  will  be  the 
one  thouo^ht  of.  What  does  it  matter? 
She  is  only  a  little  schoolgirl.  And  she 
began  it,  too  !  Anything  to  batter  down 
Caerlerrick ;  it  is  quite  fair. 

This  is  Oliver's  mental  aside  as  he  takes 
a  new  book  of  photographs  in  his  hand — 
they  have  been  apparently  studying  the 
photographic  branch  of  art  all  this  time. 
Close  by  them  sits  a  big  governess — a 
heavy  dragon — who  is  supposed  to  under- 
stand English  since  she  teaches  it,  but 
who  nevertheless  comprehends  not  a  word. 
However,  as  she  would  not  confess  this 
even  under  torture,  though  the  whole 
school  is  aware  of  the  fact,  she  behaves  as 
if  she  were  making  a  third  in  this  con- 
versation of  two,  and  thus  she  satisfies 
the  exigencies  of  French  society.  If  a  spy 
and  listener  is  present  with  young  people 
the  Gallic  Madame  Grundy  is  content. 
Aware  of  this  beautiful  fact,  Oliver  is 
polite  to  the  Heavy,  and  hands  her  the  books 
occasionally  and  bestows  on  her  scraps  of 
French,  as  if  they  were  parts  of  his  obser- 
vations to  Eose.  Sometimes  he  wickedly 
tries  English,  a  system  which  frightens  the 
poor   dragon    and   makes    her    excessively 
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civil.  Behind  Eose  sits  Fatima,  who  does 
understand  a  word  now  and  then,  and 
who,  in  the  depths  of  her  own  brain,  is 
convinced  of  plots,  intrigues,  assignations, 
and  horrors,  especially  when  she  catches 
the  word  Caerlerrick,  the  sound  of  which  is 
associated  in  her  mind  with  a  mystery 
whicii  even  sleep-walking  has  not  yet 
enabled  her  to  unravel. 

Delighted  as  Eose  is  at  Oliver's  flattery, 
she  is  not  pleased  to  see  her  somnambulist 
friend  listening  with  a  serious  intentness 
that  deprives  her  fat  countenance  of  all 
expression.      She  turns  over  a  page  hastily. 

"  What  an  irritating  picture !"  Eose  ex- 
claims ;  "  it  is  so  stupid  and  staring,  and 
looks  asleep,  but  is  just  as  wide  awake  as 
when  it  haunts  people  at  night.  We  had 
better  not  talk  any  more." 

This  last  in  a  mumble. 

''Indeed  I  mean  to  hear  a  great  deal 
more,"  returns  Oliver  under  his  moustache  ; 
''  we'll  get  rid  of  this  picture  altogether. 
Madame,"  to  the  heavy  dragon,  "  these 
books  are  rather  inconvenient  to  hold. 
May  I  place  this  small  table  here  ?  Now  if 
mademoiselle  will  move  her  chair  a  little 
further  back  there  will  just  be  room  nicely.'' 
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The  thing  is  done.  Fatima  is  politely 
put  out  of  earshot,  and  understands  the 
manoeuvre  completely,  although  her  coun- 
tenance, like  a  masked  battery,  keeps  blank. 
She  gives  them  one  fat  smile  and  then  sits 
ruminating  revenge. 

They  are  a  close  party  of  three  now,  but 
the  poor  Heavy  has  no  chance  against 
Light  Horse — she  counts  for  nothing. 
Oliver  de  Beau  voir  enjoys  a  comedy  and 
23lays  it  well.  He  mingles  French  and 
English,  music,  photographs,  and  travels, 
with  his  talk  to  Rose. 

^'What  is  the  mystery  at  Oaerlerrick  ?" 
he  asks  boldly.  "  There  is  something  odd 
there  I  know  besides  ghosts,  skeletons,  and 
the  mummy  housekeeper,  who  is  a  female 
Methuselah." 

*'  There  is  a  queer  secret  room,"  Rose 
anwers — ''a  dreadful  place  !" 

"  Which  is  no  secret  at  all ;  strangers  go 
to  see  it.  The  staircase  by  which  it  is 
reached  is  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
as  you  often  see  in  ancient  castles.  This 
one  especially,  Madame  Dalle,  has  a  dun- 
geon, a  big  cask  holding  a  thousand  gallons, 
and  a  horn  which  the  devil  blows  once  a 
year.     There   is    some  story   about  a  bell, 
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too,  wiiicli  the  gliosts  ring  sometimes.     Has 
Lady  Tregethas  told  you  that  ?" 

This  soft! 3^  to  Eose. 

"No,"  returns  Eose;  "she  never  jests 
about  Caerlerrick." 

"  This  is  no  jest — it  is  true.  Servants 
leave  the  place  sometimes  in  consequence. 
Either  they  have  been  too  curious  or  they 
are  terrified." 

"What  nonsense!"  Eose  says;  "you 
quite  frighten  me  !" 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  to  such  a 
place.  Yes,  mademoiselle" — in  French — 
"this  is  a  terrible  castle;  its  master  is  a 
moody,  gloomy  tyrant  who  shuts  himself 
up  there  alone  with  his  beautiful  lady, 
and  never  permits  her  to  see  a  visitor.  He 
has  a  reputation  for  being  half-mad,  and 
his  temper  is  at  times  furious.  Moreover, 
his  first  wife  ran  away  from  him." 

Eose  listens  with  parted  lips,  and  a  shade 
of  fear  darkens  her  light  eyes. 

"  And  how  does  the  story  end  ?"  asks  the 
deluded  dragon. 

"  I  am  vexed  to  say  I  cannot  tell  you. 
But  I  have  a  half  promise  from  a  friend, 
who  is  going  to  the  castle  soon,  that  she 
will  enlighten  me  as  to  the  rest." 

VOL.   II.  4 
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"If  I  were  to  make  such  a  promise," 
Eose  says  in  her  own  tongue,  "  T  should 
not  dare  to  keep  it." 

''  Yes,  you  would  to  me.  I  would  have 
told  your  mother  much  about  Sir  Cuthbert 
Tregethas  had  she  been  frank  with  me.  I 
have  often  thought  of  her  since.  I  fear  she 
cannot  be  happy  ?" 

"  Not  very,  I  think,"  Eose  says.  "  But 
Sir  Cuthbert  is  wonderfully  rich,  is  he 
not?" 

"  Yes,  and  tyrannical." 

Eose  is  thinking  of  the  beauty  of  money, 
and  scarcely  heeds  this. 

"And  he  hates  his  nearest  neighbour," 
continues  Oliver,  "  my  brother-in-law, 
Bosperis.  He  finds  out  the  oddest  ways 
of  annoying  him." 

"  Does  he  ?     How  curious  1" 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  of  it  ?" 

And  Oliver  looks  into  her  little  rose  face 
keenly. 

"Nothing,  I  assure  you.  And  I  think 
it  very  unkind  of  mamma  that  vshe  never 
tells  me  anything — except,  you  know,  what 
she  cant  help,  such  hints  as  peep  out  of 
letters  when  one  writes  in  gloom  and  soli- 
tude, as  I  suppose  she  does.     Oh,  what  will 
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become  of  me  when  I  get  to  Caerlerrick? 
I  can't  bear  being  unhappy." 

"  Neither  can  I.  We'll  meet  and  amuse 
each  other." 

"  That's  not  likely." 

"  But  suppose  I  promise  you  that  we 
will?" 

"  I  should  not  believe  you.  You'll  never 
give  me  another  thought  after  you  are  once 
gone." 

AVith  his  long  fair  moustache  Oliver 
hides  a  tendency  to  smile. 

"  I  shall  give  you  many  thoughts.  I 
shall  look  forward  to  our  meeting." 

"  You  are  much  more  likely  to  see 
Barbara  than  me,"  retorts  Itose,  as  her  red 
lips  pout  at  him  in  ripe  beauty. 

"  Thanks.  I  don't  intend  to  risk  a  bowie- 
knife  in  my  ribs.  I  have  a  wholesome  fear 
of  American  lovers.  Come,  let  us  make  a 
compact,  Ptose.  I'll  travel  all  the  way  to 
Cornwall  to  see  you,  if  you'll  promise  not  to 
cut  me  when  I  arrive." 

"Why  should  I  do  that?" 

"  Because  most  likely  you  will  be  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  me." 

"  I  am  not  under  Sir  Cuthbert's  orders.  I 
shall  not  mind  them." 

4 — 2  UN/VERSITY  OF 
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"  Then  you'll  acknowledge  my  acquain- 
tance by  a  bow,  I  suppose  ?" 

'^ISTonsense !  I  shall  speak  to  you  of 
course." 

"  That's  a  promise,  mind,"  very  eagerly  ; 
then  quietly  to  the  big  governess,  "1  fear  you 
are  tired  of  these  castle  legends,  madame, 
especially  in  English." 

"  Alt  contraire.  Je  voiis  ecoute  avec  plaisirJ' 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it,  as 
I  am  just  in  the  middle  of  a  story.  What 
a  delicious  old  creature  she  is  !  No,  I'll 
go  on  in  French.  The  knight  returns  un- 
expectedly, and  seeks  his  lady-love  at  their 
trysting-place.  Before  they  parted  he  had 
gained  a  promise,  that  she  would  await 
him  every  evening  at  five,  in  the  ruins 
of  a  chapel  on  his  enemy's  domain. 
You'l]  easily  find  the  place" — this  in 
English. 

"  But  when — what  month  ?  It  would  be 
rather  tiresome,  would  it  not,  every  even- 
ing of  one's  life  ?" 

"  When  are  you  going  home  ?" 

"  Next  May." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  July.  I'll  come  down 
to  Bosanken  sea-fishing.  You  follow  me  in 
English,  madame  ?" 
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''Je  vous  compr ends parf ait ement,  monsieur.^'' 

''  What  a  comfort  she  is  only  fibbing  ! 
You  11  come  ?"  anxiously  to  Eose. 

"  Yes." 

Beneath  the  cover  of  the  album  he 
touches  her  hand  for  an  instant,  sending  a 
little  thrilling  flame  straight  from  her  heart 
to  burn  upon  her  cheeks. 

''  She  looks  suspicious,"  he  continues. 
"I'll  tell  the  rest  in  French.  Now  the 
enemy  holds  a  secret  in  his  castle  by  which 
he  injures  and  torments  the  knight's  sister, 
and  he  has  sworn  upon  his  sword  that  he 
will  never  marry,  and  never  love  till  this 
sister  is  freed  from  her  foe.  The  beautiful 
damsel,  though  watched  continually,  gains 
this  secret,  tells  it  to  her  lover,  and  wins 
his  heart  for  ever." 

"  Very  well,  very  pretty  !"  ejaculates  the 
duenna. 

But  Eose  is  silent  and  somewhat 
frightened,  though  vanity,  and  coquetry, 
and  triumph  are  thrilling  through  her 
veins,  and  lighting  up  eyes  and  cheeks  in 
brilliant  beauty. 

"  You  don't  like  the  conclusion  ?"  Oliver 
says,  glancing  at  her  curiously.  "  You  are 
vexed  ?" 
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"No,  not  vexed,"  she  answers;  "but  I 
have  heard  another  ending." 

"  Yes,  the  lady  refuses  to  help  the 
knight,  and  he  rides  away  and  forgets 
her." 

Eose  grows  crimson. 

"JSTo,  not  that.  The  lady  is  unable  to 
discover  the  secret,  the  dragon  watches  her 
too  closely." 

Oliver  laughs,  and  comes  back  to  English 
again. 

"  What  are  dragons  ?"  he  says.  "Look 
how  you  treat  them  here  !  Poor  things ! 
they  are  so  easily  overcome."^ 

"  I  don't  mean  a  governess,"  Eose  re- 
turns; "it  is  a  dragon  of  quite  another  sort." 

"  At  Caerlerrick  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Please  explain.     I  am  lost." 

"  The  explanation  is  mere  nonsense.  It 
was  a  sort  of  fairy  tale  mamma  made  one 
day  when  we  were  talking  of  her  marriage. 
She  said  such  a  fortune,  such  a  castle  would 
not  come  begging  to  a  stranger  unless  there 
was  a  dragon  in  it.  Then  afterwards  she 
wrote  and  said — '  There  is  a  dragon,  and 
an  ugly  one.'  There,  that's  the  dragon  I 
mean." 
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This  speech  tells  Oliver  more  than  Eose 
thinks.  He  is  doubly  curious,  more  firmly 
bent  now  than  ever  on  carrying  on  an 
adventure  that  may  lead  to  the  truth.  He 
has  been  happily  careless  all  his  life ;  he 
does  not  stay  to  consider  that  Eose  may 
suffer  a  little. 

Meanwhile  the  fagged  duenna  has  caught 
the  word  "dragon.''  She  believes  .  they 
have  plunged  into  the  army.  She  considers 
it  improper  a  young  lady  should  ever  name 
a  dragoon. 

*'  Of  what  dragoons  does  monsieur  speak  ?" 
she  asks  stiffly. 

Oliver  punishes  her  by  answering  in 
Eno^lish — ■ 

"  Oh,  an  awfully  swell  corps — a  crack 
regiment  called  the  Queen's  Heavies !'' 

Then  seeing  her  comically  distressed  face, 
the  simper  of  feigned  comprehension,  and 
the  real  anxietj^  in  her  eyes,  he  goes  back  to 
French. 

"  iSTot  a  dragoon,  a  dragon,  madam e. 
Miss  Carteret  insists  that  in  her  version  of 
the  legend  there  is  a  dragon." 

"  Eh  hien  .^"  And  the  poor  creature 
yawns  a  little,  being  tired  of  duty. 
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"  Oh,  nothing  !  He  is  a  myth ;  he  can't 
molest  the  lovers." 

*'But  what  if  he  did?"  asks  Eose. 

"  Oh,  then  there  would  be  bloodshed  of 
course.     The  knight  slays  him." 

''  Or  he  kills  the  lady,"  returns  Kose 
with  a  little  shudder.  "It  is  a  great 
risk  for  a  girl  to  beard  a  dragon  in  his 
den." 

"  No  risk  at  all,"  rejoins  Oliver.  "  I 
shall  expect  to  see  you  in  July  at  the  ap- 
pointed place.  Promise  me  you'll  keep 
your  word." 

He  looks  up  for  her  answer,  and  catches 
the  eye  of  the  lizard  fixed  upon  him  watch- 
fully. He  turns  away  at  once,  but  some- 
thing in  his  look  makes  Oliver  uneasy, 
especially  as  he  sees  him  turn  to  his  wife 
and  speak  earnestly.  His  words  reach 
madame  only. 

"  Estelle,  what  is  that  pretty  little 
serpent  doing  to-night  ?  Look  at  her 
quietly  and  tell  me.  I  know  by  the 
glitter  in  her  eye  she  has  poisoned  some 
one's  life." 

"  My  dear  Achille,  what  ideas  you  have  ! 
The  girl  is  simply  an  ordinary  girl.  And 
that   good   Madame    Dalle   is    there.     She 
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understands  English  perfectly.     I  have  no 
fear  of  the  least  inconvcnance!' 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  les  convenances. 
I  tell  3"ou  she  has  poisoned  some  one.  And 
I  believe  it  is  poor  Barbara,"  adds  the 
kindly  lizard  to  himself.  "  Go,  Estelle, 
make  her  play  or  sing.  She  has  had  her 
own  way  too  long." 

There  are  times  when  madame  obeys  her 
husband  implicitl3\  She.  obeys  now,  and 
Eose  finds  herself  led  awa}^  captive. 
When  she  has  left  her  seat,  Oliver  shuts 
the  book  in  his  hand  w^earily  and  saunters 
away. 

"  Ah  !  she  has  got  that  young  man  in 
her  folds ;  she  will  never  let  him  go. 
You  are  going  to  sing.  Mademoiselle 
Eose  ?  Petite  vipere !  I  will  accompany 
you. 

Part  of  this  is  of  course  soliloquy,  and 
part  is  said  aloud,  as  the  lizard  seizes 
his  violin  and  flourishes  the  bow  with 
fury. 

Meanwhile,  madame,  -smiling  and  saying 
a  vv'ord  or  two  to  her  guests  as  she  passes, 
makes  her  way  to  heavy  Madame  Dalle  and 
beckons  her  aside. 

"  What  have  those  two  been  talking:  of?" 
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"  Nothing  particular,  madame — photo- 
graphs, Ehiiie  legends,  castles,  ruins." 

"  You  are  quite  certain  ?" 

"  Sans  doiite,  madame." 

"  Have  they  spoken  French  or  English  ?" 

"Both;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other." 

"  And  have  you  understood  all  that  was 
said  ?" 

"  Have  I  understood  ?"  in  pained  sur- 
prise.    ''  "Why,  madame,  certainly  yes." 

A  slight  cough  here  attracts  madame's 
attention,  and  she  perceives  Tatima,  and 
catches  from  her  round  bright  eyes  a 
curious  inspiration.  She  addresses  the 
governess  in  the  tongue  she  teaches. 

"  You  haf  hear  all  dey  say,  and  you  haf 
comprehen' — very  sure  ?" 

Now  the  poor  Heavy  understands  ma- 
dame's English  perfectly.  If  only  the 
English  themselves  would  speak  their 
language  in  this  clear  style,  how  easy 
her  path  would  be  !  She  answers  without 
a  moment's  hesitation — 

"  I  listened,  madame,  as  was  my  duty, 
and  heard  all  the  conversation." 

This  is  said  with  sorrowful  dignity,  as 
feeling  herself  unjustly  doubted.     Madame 
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retires  satisfied,  but  in  passing  Fatima  stops 
a  moment. 

"  You  perceive,"  slie  observes,  "  Madame 
Dalle  understood  me  perfectly.  I  can- 
not permit  tlie  slightest  imputation 
even  in  thought  on  the  efficiency  of  my 
teacher." 

The  stout  somnambulist  bears  this  re- 
buke meekly.  She  is  too  wise  to  cast 
any  shadow  on  madame's  English,  which 
throughout  the  school  is  generally  held 
to  be  more  perfect  than  the  native  article 
itself.  But  as  madame  sweeps  on  she 
cannot  help  looking  after  her  with  one  of 
those  fat  smiles  on  her  oyster  face  which 
express  so  much. 

"  It  would  be  curious  if  that  poor  Dalle 
could  not  understand  her,''  she  says  to 
herself.  "  It  is  rather  different,  as  I  know" 
— with  a  deep  sigh — "  when  English  people 
mumble  and  gabble  together  like  monkeys. 
And  so  she'll  find  out  when  there's  a 
grand  scandal  through  the  plots,  and  assig- 
nations, and  secrets  of  those  nasty  English 
girls." 

Fatima  ends  with  a  virtuous  groan  of 
disgust,  shutting  her  eyes  the  more  deepl}^ 
to  enjoy  the  pent-up   conviction  of  coming 
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horrors  on  wliicli  she  sups  so  pleasantly  and 
sleeps  upon  her  feet  so  adroitly. 

"You  are  tired,  mademoiselle/'  says  a 
pleasant  voice. 

And  positively  here  is  this  handsome 
Englishman  seating  himself  by  her  side, 
looking  at  her,  willing  to  be  attentive — no  ! 
to  amuse  himself  at  her  expense.  With 
one  glance  of  those  queer  sea-green  eyes, 
she  sees  this.  Impervious  as  a  rock  grows 
Fatima,  she  makes  her  face  expressionless 
as  a  mutton  bone  ;  Oliver  might  beat  his 
brains  out  against  her  fat  body,  and  yet 
learn  nothing  of  the  thoughts  v/ithin. 

"  You  look  weary,  mademoiselle.  Let 
me  fetch  you  some  refreshment." 

There  is  never  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  Fatima  to  refreshment.  It  is  fetched ; 
it  is  eaten.  She  opens  her  mouth  widely 
enough  for  Oliver's  inspection,  but  shuts  up 
her  cunning  little  mind  the  tighter  with 
every  mouthful. 

"  Does  supper  ever  deprive  you  of 
sleep  ?"  asks  Oliver  in  his  most  insinuating 
lone. 

"  Oh  dear  no  !" 

"I  was  interested  just  now  in  hearing 
you  were  somewhat  of  a  somnambulist." 
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"  Yes  ?"  returns  Fatima  with  the 
slightest  tremble  of  her  eyelids.  "  Who 
told  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  friend.  And  do  3^ou  often  walk 
in  your  sleep  ?" 

"  No,"  a  little  sulkily. 

"  I  think  I  or  your  friend  must  inform 
madame  of  it.  The  custom  is  dangerous 
at  times." 

Fatima  blinks  visibly  now,  and  the  dull 
yellow  of  her  face  deepens. 

"  I  run  no  risk ;  there  is  no  need  to 
mention  it  to  madame." 

"  Pardon  me,  you  run  great  risks.  But  if 
you  feel  jo\x  are  cured,  and  are  Reve7'  likely 
to  be  afflicted  again,  there  will  of  course  be 
no  necessity  for  your  friends  naming  it." 

The  impertinence  of  this  threat  is  masked 
by  a  perfect  politeness  of  tone  and  manner. 
Fatima  writhes  inwardly,  and  breathes 
vows  of  dire  revenge,  but  sees  never- 
theless that  her  sole  course  now  must  be 
submission. 

"  Thanks  for  your  kindness.  I  feel  my- 
self perfectly  cured." 

"  You  are  quite  convinced  of  that,  I 
trust,  because  otherwise  madame  ouglit  to 
get  you  medical  advice." 
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She  glances  at  him  in  comical  terror; 
she  looks  so  helpless,  fat,  and  miserable  that 
Oliver  smiles  with  cruel  satisfaction. 

"There  is  no  need,  I  assure  you.  I 
know    quite    well    it     will    7iever    happen 


again." 


"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Somnambulists 
sometimes  have  strange  faculties ;  they  can 
compose  music  and  poetry,  and  write  and 
o^ead  letters.     A  curious  gift,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  will  annoy  Eose 
Carteret  again,"  Oliver  says  to  himself  as 
he  saunters  away. 

He  has  made  a  great  mistake,  and  gained 
for  that  young  lady  a  bitter  enemy. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

0  the  cousin  wins !"  said  Oliver  in 
angry  soliloquy :,  as  lie  sat  smoking 
liis  solitary  cigar,  "  and  I  have 
wasted  six  v/eeks  of  my  life  on  a  schoolgirl ! 
Tell  it  not  in  Grath,  lest  the  Philistines  re- 
joice and  make  merry.  Yet  on  the  whole  I 
ought  to  be  glad.  Yes,  I  am  glad  in  fact, 
for  I  am  saved  from  proving  myself  a  fool. 
It  would  have  been  a  mistake  altogether. 
I  was  mad  to  think  of  it ;  but  when  a  man 
gets  infatuated  his  senses  leave  him.  Well, 
now  the  comedy  ends,  as  it  should,  with  a 
marriage,  and  that  marriage,  luckily  for  me, 
not  mine.  But  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 
'  Master  Oliver  !  Master  Oliver  !  take  better 
care  of  yourself  next  time !'  That's  what 
my  old  Devonshire  nurse  used  to  say  to  me 
when  I  had  had  a  bad  tumble.  I  must  lay 
her  counsel  to  heart  for  the  future.  Ah ! 
Theresa  little  thinks  how,  in  following  up 
her  myth,  her  brother  has  nearly  fallen  into 
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the  pitfall  and  the  snare  laid  for  the  nn- 
warv.  The  little  jilt !  the  miserable,  deceit- 
ful little  flirt !  and  engaged  to  her  cousin  all 
the  while !  In  love  with  a  lout,  a  lean 
Yankee,  his  head  bristling  with  bowie- 
knives,  and  his  body  lurking  behind  a  belted 
barricade  of  Colt's  revolvers.  I  wish  her 
joy  of  him !" 

Here  Oliver  flung  his  cigar  through  the 
open  window,  and  began  pacing  the  long 
polished  boards  of  his  chamber.  Again, 
again,  and  again  he  turned,  and  lastly  halted 
before  the  table  on  which  his  letters  lay. 
Then  he  took  them  up  one  by  one,  and  some 
he  read,  and  others,  in  big  blue  envelopes, 
he  flung  aside  with  an  ugly  frown  upon  his 
handsome  face. 

''  Psha  1"  he  said  sulkily,  "  a  fellow  never 
has  money  enough  to  live  on,  that  I  see.  I 
am  getting  into  a  fix  and  a  quagmire  with 
all  these  bills.  And  I  see  no  way  out  of  it 
either,  unless — unless  a  rich  heiress  fell  in 
my  way.  What  a  madman  I  was — in  debt 
as  I  am — to  give  myself  the  privilege  of 
falling  in  love  with  a  poor  girl — a  girl  not  of 
my  class — not  fitted  for  me,  even  if  I  were 
rich  enough  to  indulge  myself  in  such  an 
extravagant  freak  as  matrimony  !     And  I 
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was  thinking  of  it  in  ni}"  mad  way,  seriously. 
I  was  in  tlie  vortex,  drawing  on  towards  the 
fatal  plunge,  when  little  Eose  Carteret's 
hand  plucked  me  out.  Upon  my  word,  I 
am  infinitely  obliged  to  her.  Not  that  her' 
motive  is  a  very  noble  one — a  little  feminine 
spite,  a  spice  of  jealousy,  a  very  laudable 
desire  to  flirt  with  me  herself.  By-the~bye, 
that  mad  old  baronet  has  no  children ;  she 
stands  a  good  chance  of  getting  all  the 
Tregethas  property  one  day.  It  might  be 
worth  my  Avhile  to  make  that  impromptu 
legend  into  a  drama  of  real  life.  We  shall 
see  ;  it  can  stand  on  the  cards  till  next  year, 
when,  at  all  events,  I'll  dive  into  the  Caer- 
lerrick  mystery  with  that  little  girl's  help." 

This  idea  gave  him  food  for  thought,  and 
as  he  paced  the  room  again  he  went  over 
mentally  all  his  conversation  with  Eose,  and 
dwelt  on  the  feasibility  of  his  plan  for  pierc- 
ing the  enigma  which  perplexed  him.  His 
thoughts  were  not  all  selfish,  mixed  though 
they  Vv'ere ;  he  loved  his  sister,  and  the  de- 
sire to  see  her  happier  was  ever  a  dominant 
motive  amid  the  complicated  feelings  now 
moving  his  rather  narrow  heart. 

If  Eose  should  prove  to  be  an  heiress 
worth  winning,  the  possession  of  the  Caer- 
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lerrick  secret  avouIcI  be  of  invaluable  service, 
as  it  vv^ould  place  Sir  Cutlibert  in  liis  power, 
and  prevent  all  opposition  on  liis  part.  Un- 
consciously, perhaps,  his  thoughts  took 
this  shape,  adding  that  leaven  of  selfish- 
ness to  his  desire  to  aid  Theresa  which  had 
already  governed  his  actions  in  his  search 
for  Barbara. 

Among  the  letters  he  had  thrown  aside 
was  one  from  his  sister.  He  selected  it  now 
from  the  heap,  and  read  it  through  slowly, 
stopping  to  reflect  on  each  paragraph  as  he 
proceeded. 

''  Bosperis  wdth  her !  What  a  singular 
anomaly  that  man  is,  hating  and  slighting 
his  wife  at  home,  yet  accompanying  her 
abroad  as  if  she  were  the  dearest  object  of 
his  tenderness  1  '  Come  to  Paris  and  in- 
troduce Miss  Lethbridge  to  me  yourself.' 
No,  no,  that  is  impossible ;  I  cannot  do 
that !" 

A  sudden  movement  of  impatience  seized 
him,  and  he  started  up  and  paced  the  room 
again.  There  was  a  pang  at  his  heart  at 
sight  of  Barbara's  name  which  almost 
startled  him  from  his  careless  selfishness. 

"  I  dare  not  see  her.  I  should  do  some 
mad  thing.     I  cannot  trust  myself  with  the 
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siglit  of  lier  and  her  lover  togetlier.  I 
should  carry  her  off  from  the  fellow,  that 
would  be  the  end  of  it.  What  chance  would 
he  liave  if  I  chose  to  compete  the  prize  with 
him?  The  girl  has  a  tendresse  forme,  that's 
certain,  and  the  Yankee  could  not  stand  his 
ground  a  moment  if  I  came  into  the  field, 
even  if  all  the  advantage  I  have  over  him 
socially  could  be  left  out  of  the  contest, 
which  it  can't  be." 

The  inferiority  of  his  rival,  the  vulgarity 
of  his  rival  thus  dwelt  on,  sootlied  him  con- 
siderably, but  somehow  they  also  detracted 
from  Barbara's  worth  in  his  estimation. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  pausing  for  a  moment 
in  his  hurried  walk,  "he  is  most  likely  the 
girl's  equal  in  every  respect;  and-^-and 
things  are  better  as  they  are.  She  acts 
wisely  in  wishing  me  not  to  follow  her  to 
Paris ;  it  shows  she  recognises  the  difference 
between  us,  and  the  utter  impossibility — 
yes,  it  is  impossible.  I  discard  the  thought 
from  my  mind  for  ever.  When  T  think 
seriously  of  marriage  again,  it  shall  be  of 
one  befitting  a  De  Beau  voir,  and  it  shall 
have  in  it  that  one  sure  element  of  success 
— money '^ 

More  than  half  his  soreness  of  heart  had 
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arisen  from  that  unexpected  turn  of  affairs 
tlirougli  which  Barbara  had  quitted  him, 
leaving  him  no  longer  the  liberty  to  quit 
her.  The  latent  determination  to  do  this 
one  day,  as  generously  and  magnanimously 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  had  always 
lingered  with  him,  and  a  great  vexation 
overwhelmed  him  when  the  tide  of  events 
left  him  stranded  alone,  to  play  the  part  of 
the  deserted  one  himself. 

To  draw  off  one's  hounds  from  the  hare 
is  a  thing  not  unflattering  to  one's  prowess, 
but  for  the  hare  herself  to  double  and  escape, 
and  set  one  at  defiance,  is  a  sting  to  vanity 
hard  to  bear. 

Now,  however,  that  by  dint  of  self-flattery 
Oliver  De  Beauvoir  had  set  things  right 
with  himself,  now  that  he  was  persuaded 
he  had  only  to  hold  up  his  finger  to  win, 
and  was  magnanimously  abstaining  from 
consideration  to  his  family  and  his  caste, 
the  fever  of  his  anger  abated,  his  love  ap- 
peared to  him  once  more  as  a  romantic 
episode  in  v/hich  he  could  not  afibrd  honour- 
ably to  indulge,  and  his  old  self-content 
sat  again  serenely  on  the  careless  beauty  of 
his  face. 

He  drew  writing  materials  towards  him. 
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and,  with  a  hand  grown  cool  and  steady,  lie 
penned  a  few  lines  to  his  sister,  inclosing  in 
his  letter  Barbara's  card  of  address. 

"  You  wall  find  her  perfectly  presentable," 
he  wrote,  ''  and  even  charming,  for  she  has 
a  peculiar  quiet  grace  of  manner  wdiich 
makes  her  presence  as  soothing  as  music. 
I  never  knew  any  one  but  a  Quakeress 
possess  the  charm  of  simplicity  to  the  degree 
she  does.  I  cannot  make  you  any  promise 
with  regard  to  her  surroundings,  for  I  know 
nothing  of  them  beyond  the  surmise  that 
one  of  them  will  prove  to  be  a  Yankee  lover, 
to  whom  she  is  engaged,  and  who  is  also  her 
cousin.  This  fact  alone  should  convince 
you  that  she  is  a  very  unmythi(;al  person- 
age, and  far  too  sensible  ever  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  Caerlerrick  madness. 

"  I  cannot  come  to  Paris  at  present.  I 
have  promised  to  join  Winterholt  at  Dieppe, 
where  he  has  his  yacht,  and  I  may  go  on  to 
Norway  with  him,'' 

''  In  fact  I  shall,"  said  Oliver  to  himself 
musingly.  "  It  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do. 
Her  face  wont  haunt  me  in  Norway  as  it 
would  in  France  or  England.  Next  year, 
when  I  go  to  Bosanken,  she  will  be  away  in 
America — and — married." 
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And  here  for  awhile  we  leave  Oliver  De 
Eeauvoir  content,  in  spite  of  some  mis- 
givings, with  the  self-laudation  of  a  man 
who  loves  wisely  and  not  too  well. 

*  Tif  *  ^  * 

Paris  before  the  days  of  the  Prussians 
and  the  Commune,  Paris  in  the  pros- 
perity of  its  Empire  time — this  was  the 
period  at  which  Barbara  saw  it,  and  won- 
dered at  its  beauty  and  its  wealth.  She  was 
plunged  at  once  into  a  whirl  of  gaiety. 
Skilful  tacticians  in  all  things  as  they  are, 
the  Americans  excel  especially  in  that  diplo- 
macy which  may  be  called  social.  Salons 
the  most  exclusive  throw  their  doors  wide 
for  them,  and  talent,  rank,  and  fashion  seem 
ever  ready  to  give  them  a  welcome.  In  a 
strange  city,  where  an  English  middle- class 
family  would  have  moped  alone,  sulky  at 
their  isolation,  and  yet  suspicious  of  every 
human  being  who  drew  near  them,  these 
happy  Americans  had  found  friends  every- 
where; and  they  enjoyed  themselves  with 
a  zest,  and  yet  with  a  careless  ease  and 
grace,  which  charmed,  as  the  happiness  of 
childhood  charms,  by  its  freshness,  sim- 
plicity, and  reality- 
Barbara   thus,  for  the   first  time,  found 
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herself  in  societ}^  and  nnder  happy  auspices, 
for  she  was  with  people  who  enjoyed  it  with 
fresh  hearts,  people  whose  curiosity  was  un- 
sated,  and  whose  belief  in  pleasure  had  as 
yet  received  no  check.  She  herself  lived  as 
in  a  dream.  Things  took  an  unreal  shape 
to  her,  and  flitted  by  her  sense  like  visions. 
There  were  times  when  she  doubted  her  own 
identity,  and  felt  as  though  her  real  self 
were  still  shut  up  in  the  asylum  in  the  old 
ignorance,  hunger,  ugliness,  and  pain,  and 
this  self,  bedizened  with  jewels  and  finery, 
w^as  a  false  Barbara,  a  mere  shadow  tak- 
ing her  shape,  and  striving  to  beguile  the 
world. 

And  she  was  right.  The  Barbara  of  that 
long,  sad,  bitter  time  had  a  deeper,  a  more 
living  reality  than  the  Barbara  of  the  salons 
smiling  at  her  own  pain. 

One  night,  at  a  ball  given  by  a  princess, 
she  sat  apart  at  the  end  of  a  long  conser- 
vatory, and  through  the  leaves  and  flowers 
she  watched  the  dancers  flitting  to  and  fro. 
They  flashed  and  gleamed,  like  moving 
pictures,  nothing  more  to  her,  and  the  sound 
of  their  laughter  came  upon  her  abruptly 
through  the  music,  like  a  startling  voice; 
from  some  mocking  and  unseen  world.     She 
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felt  utterly  alone,  as  some  exiled  and  sor- 
rowful spirit  might  feel,  watching  the  revels 
of  fairies — a  spirit  who  had  fought  and  wept, 
suffered  and  died,  while  the  fairies  were 
thoughtless,  soulless,  and  light  as  the  lightest 
gossamer  floating  on  the  wind. 

She  sat  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  soul, 
the  sound  of  music  and  laughter,  dancing 
feet,  and  murmuring  voices  mingling,  like 
the  flow  of  many  v/aters,  while  she  went 
back  in  spirit  to  St.  Cecilia's,  and  sat  again 
in  the  dreary  schoolroom  by  the  dull, 
dwindling  fire,  cheerless  and  shivering, 
hungry  and  forlorn.  Once  more  she 
seemed  to  see  the  pale  depressed  crowd 
of  girls,  the  pinched,  blue  look  on  their 
sharp  faces,  the  apathy  and  dejection  in 
their  hollow  eyes,  the  awkwardness  of  igno- 
rance in  their  gaunt  limbs,  and  as  they 
passed  before  her,  vivid  and  intense  as  her 
own  memory  of  them,  they  shut  out  flowers, 
and  lights,  and  dancers,  and  grew  more  real 
a  thousand  times  than  these  could  ever  be. 
Once  more  she  mingled  amongst  them, 
silent  yet  angry,  weary  yet  eager,  patient 
yet  burning  with  a  sense  of  her  wrongs, 
ignorant  yet  yearning  to  be  taught,  with 
brain  perishing  in  the  ache  and   emptiness 
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of  lier  life,  and  heart  on  fire  with  its  own 
anguish.  Once  more  she  saw  herself  thus 
among"  the  crowd,  and  felt  the  pressure  and 
ugliness  of  the  old  asylum  uniform,  and  the 
shiver  creeping  over  bare  neck  and  arms. 
Then  she  started  and  looked  down  to  see 
them  glittering  with  jewels,  and  smiled  with 
contempt  of  herself  for  wearing  them. 

It  was  but  the  opening  of  a  door,  that 
shiver  which  awoke  her,  and,  as  some  silent 
hand  closed  it,  she  returned  unconsciously 
to  her  old  dream. 

"  Why  am  I  here  ?"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  scenes  like  this  ? 
I  have  nothing  in  common  with  these 
people.  Their  memories  are  not  like  mine ; 
they  never  knew  hunger  or  thirst,  or  <cruelty 
or  scorn ;  they  have  never  worn  the  livery 
of  charity,  or  wept  in  bitterness  over  the 
waste  of  years,  and  the  quenching  of  young 
hope  and  energy.  No,  the  world  has  been 
sweet  to  them,  life  has  been  a  fair  pathway, 
and  their  souls  have  been  watered  by  loving 
hands.  My  life  lies  hid  among  the  shel- 
tered and  covered  sins  of  which  the  world 
never  thinks.  My  soul  stands  always  among 
the  forgotten  lives  of  the  helpless,  who 
suffer  daily  death  under  a  system  i\\Q  world 
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calls  charity.  Oh,  I  am  sick  of  lies  !  But 
the  lie  which  fattens  on  Benevolence,  and 
clothes  itself  with  Pity,  making  a  market 
of  the  orphan,  is  the  direst  lie  of  all !" 

Her  indignation  flushed  her  face  and  made 
her  lips  tremble,  and  she  rested  her  brow 
upon  her  hands,  overcome  for  a  moment  by 
the  fire  kindling  within  her. 

"  I  cannot  escape  from  my  old  life,"  she 
said  to  herself  wearily  ;  "  the  memory  of  St. 
Cecilia  burns  in  my  spirit  unceasingly.  I 
am  not  fit  for  the  world  of  rank,  of  pleasure, 
of  wealth,  like  this  I  see  around  me.  I  do 
not  belong  to  it.  Who  has  been  so  quick  to 
know  this  as  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  ?  He  has 
seen  it,  and  he  has  left  me.  No  denizen 
of  his  world  shall  ever  touch  my  heart 
again." 

Her  lip  curled  half  in  scorn  of  her  own 
weakness^  but  her  tears  fell  also,  quenching 
pride  in  love's  bitterness.  To  give  way  to 
weeping  is  eas}^,  but  it  is  hard  to  restrain 
tears  when  they  once  find  a  way  to  fiow. 
In  vain  Barbara  dashed  hers  aside;  they 
rose  to  her  eyes  again  and  again,  and  the 
sense  of  her  loneliness  giving  her  freedom, 
she  gave  way  at  last,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,   she    wept  for  a  few 
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moments  in  unrestrained   passion  and    re- 
lief. 

"  I  fear  you  are  not  well,"  said  a  sudden 
voice,  in  tones  more  than  courteously 
anxious. 

Starting  up  in  burning  confusion,  Barbara 
saw  the  figure  of  a  gentleman  standing  near 
the  closed  door  of  the  conservatory,  over 
which  a  silk  curtain  now  fell  shadowy. 

"I — I  am  quite  well,  thanks,"  she 
answered  hurriedly. 

Her  tears  were  all  gone.  The  shock,  the 
surprise,  had  stilled  her  emotion  instantly, 
and  she  was  only  angry  it  had  been  wit- 
nessed. 

"  Then  you  are  in  grief,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, coming  forward  from  the  shadow  in 
which  he  stood,  "  and  a  grief  to  the  young 
is  enormous  and  terrible." 

As  he  spoke  again,  the  light  falling  on 
him  now,  Barbara  recognised  the  voice  and 
face  of  a  gentleman  whom  she  had  met 
several  times  in  society,  and  always  with 
renewed  interest.  He  was.  not  a  young 
man,  but  he  was  still  handsome,  though  his 
hair  was  gre}^,  and  his  whole  expression 
cynical,  proud,  and  somewhat  hard.  In 
addressing  Barbara,  however,  this  expression 
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vanished,  and  there  was  a  kindness  in  his 
eyes,  a  gentleness  in  his  tones,  which  ap- 
peared to  say  that  he  made  an  exception  in 
her  favour,  and  singled  her  out  from  the 
crowd  as  one  standing  apart.  This  manner 
of  treating  her  had  its  charm,  and  though 
Barbara  did  not  know  his  name,  and  had 
never  asked  it,  she  had  not  refused  many  a 
silent  attention  from  his  hand.  Somehow 
he  seemed  to  divine  her  wants,  and  a  win- 
dow was  opened  or  closed,  refreshment  sent 
for,  or  a  seat  found  just  as  she  needed  it ; 
and  all  this  was  done  quietly,  with  just  a 
smile  between  them  for  thanks.  He  never 
asked  her  to  dance,  though  he  was  often  among 
the  dancers,  and  Barbara  knew,  by  some 
subtle  intuition,  that  he  would  never  ask  her, 
and  in  her  heart  she  thanked  him.  She  had 
perceived  that  he  chose  his  partners  neither 
for  rank,  beauty,  nor  wit,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  were  good  dancers,  and  she 
guessed  that  for  him  dancing  was  a  mere 
animal  pleasure,  and  he  took  the  best  of  it 
he  could  get.  He  would  no  more  ask  lier  to 
share  this  pleasure  with  him  than  he  would 
crush  in  his  hand  a  delicate  flower  that  he 
admired,  or  drag  a  nightingale,  whose 
music  soothed  him,  from  its    native  grove- 
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to    a    prison    to    sing    to    him    wliile    he 
slept. 

How  or  wherefore  slie  liacl  won  the  high 
and  chivah'ous  respect  of  this  unknown 
heart,  this  silent,  reserved  spirit,  Barbara 
knew  not,  she  only  felt  it  was  so.  She  felt 
also  his  was  a  devotion  of  the  spirit  only, 
not  of  the  senses,  for  the  gallantry  he  dis- 
played too  lavishly  to  other  women  never 
floated  near  her  even  in  a  single  breath. 
Often  she  caught  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  in  an 
earnest  and  almost  yearning  look,  and  there 
was  no  more  of  earth  in  them  than  there  is 
in  the  steadfast,  longing  gaze  with  which 
our  eyes  follow  the  lark  in  his  upward  flight 
to  the  clear  calm  of  heaven. 

As  Barbara  recognised  this  unknown 
friend  she  smiled,  and  her  anger  vanished. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  childish  and  nervous,'^ 
she  said,  ''  especially  at  such  an  ill-chosen 
time,  but  I  am  thankful  to  be  spared  the 
pain  of  being  seen.  You  saved  me  from 
intruders,  you  closed  the  door  just  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  simply.  Then,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  added — "  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  me  intrusive  in  remain- 
ing here  myself  I  feared  you  might  need 
help." 
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Barbara  was  silent. 

''  I  perceive  you  would  have  considered 
me  kinder  in  leaving  you  alone,"  he  con- 
tinued almost  sadly  ;  "  but — yes,  I'Jl  con- 
fess the  truth — I  was  so  astonished  to  see 
you  agitated — you,  usually  so  calm — that  I 
lost  my  presence  of  mind  in  the  fear  you 
might  be  ill.  You  spoke  just  now  of  being 
nervous,  childish,  but  you  are  neither.  You 
were  not  frank  when  you  said  that,  so  you 
are  ill,  or  you  have  some  real  sorrow.  Which 
is  it  ?" 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  returned  Barbara,  "  and 
my  pain  of  mind  is  not  new  to  me." 

"  "Will  you  believe  when  a  stranger  says 
he  is  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that  ?  Not 
sorry  for  you  only,"  he  hastened  to  add,  as 
he  saw  Barbara  look  towards  the  door,  as 
though  anxious  to  escape,  "  but  sorry  for  all 
the  unhappy  still  young  enough  to  weep. 
Tears,  you  know,  mean  hope,  and  the  day 
comes  to  us  all  when  hope  seems  the  bit- 
terest mockery  ever  flung  upon  a  mad 
world.  You  see  I  am  like  all  the  tribe  of 
comforters,  I  mingle  gall  with  the  drink  I 
offer." 

Barbara  smiled  again. 

"  In  my  case  tears  may  not  mean  hope," 
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she  said ;  "  i\\^y  may  belong  to  me- 
mory." 

"  To  memory  !  And  yon  so  yonng !" 
and  a  smile  half  tonched  his  lip,  then 
vanished. 

"  And  a  yonthful  sorrow  seems  to  yon  a 
foolish  or  a  light  thing,"  said  Barbara, 
answering  his  thought ;  ''  but  you  forget 
it  may  be  the  fate  of  some  to  have  even 
the  remembrance  of  childhood  made  bitter 
to  them." 

He  looked  at  her  in  momentary  surprise. 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  a  bitterness  they 


can  recover." 


"  No,  they  cannot/'  returned  Barbara 
sorrowfull}'.  "  The  first  fifteen  years  of  life 
are  the  root  of  all  future  years,  and  if  the 
root  be  sown  with  salt  the  leaves  will  be 
bitter  and  the  fruit  sour.  And  wayfarers 
and  friends  will  turn  away  with  distaste," 
she  added,  with  eyes  looking  into  his  face 
straightforwardly  in  candid  sadness. 

He  drew  nearer  to  her  and  sat  down, 
and  Barbara  saw  with  surprise  that  her 
words  liad  agitated  him  strangely. 

"  You  remind  me,"  he  said  in  a  moment, 
"  of  a  lady  I  once  knew — not  that  you  are 
like  her — Heaven  forbid  !     But  she  pleaded 
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in  excuse  for  the  narrowness  rind  bitterness 
of  her  nature  a  cruel  father,  an  unhappy 
childhood,  and — I  would  not  allow  the 
plea/' 

It  cost  him  an  effort  to  say  this,  and 
there  w^as  silence  an  instant  before  he  went 
on  again.* 

''  I  confess  the  repulsion,  the  aversion  of 
which  you  speak  were  ever  present  with 
me,  while  the  apology  was  far  off.  I  could 
not  recognise  it.  I  had  no  mercy.  Do 
you  know  your  words  struck  me  as  a 
reproach  ?" 

There  was  so  much  pain  in  the  look  with 
which  he  regarded  her  that  Barbara  had  a 
strange  glimpse  of  his  heart,  and  felt  like 
one  wdio  looks  suddenl}^  down  into  a  dark 
place. 

"  I  was  speaking  only  of  myself,"  she 
answered.  "  I  could  not  mean  a  reproach 
to  a  stranger  whose  life  is  to  me  a  blank." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  returned  hastily  ;  "  but 
there  are  coincidences,  strange  associations 
of  ideas,  at  times — never  mind  them  now. 
Will  you  let  me  speak  to  you  of  yourself 
again?  I  am  fearful  the  avowal  I  have 
made  may  strengthen  you  in  a  morbid 
belief.     I  want  to  say,  that  although  I  have 
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confessed  to  a  dislike  for  a  person  whose 
childhood  was  unhappy,  I  will  not  allow 
that  that  unhappiness  was  the  cause  eitlier 
of  my  dislike  or  of  her  gloomy  nature.  And  I 
will  adduce  yourself  in  proof  of  my  asser- 
tion. Your  childhood  was  hard,  you  say, 
perhaps  it  was  even  terrible,  yet  your  nature 
is  pure  and  true ;  and  although  you  may 
not  think  so,  you  can  never  inspire  any 
other  feeling  but  love  and  esteem,  except  in 
the  case  of  meeting  with  a  narrow,  envious, 
or  worldly  heart.  There  you  would  be 
hated,  I  grant." 

Barbara  blushed  painfully,  not  at  the 
compliment  his  words  implied,  but  because 
her  thought  rushed  towards  Oliver  with  the 
sad  conviction  that  were  she  "  one  pure  and 
perfect  chrysolite,"  and  yet  not  of  his  caste, 
he  would  pass  her  by,  or  hold  her  only  as  a 
toy  to  be  flung  aside. 

"I  am  a  rebel  against  fate,"  she  said, 
trying  to  smile,  "  and  I  fear  even  your  good 
opinion  will  not  reconcile  me  to  the  past, 
the  present,  or  the  future." 

"  Your  answer  means  that  you  retire 
behind  your  armour  of  reserve,"  returned 
the  stranger,  ^'and  will  tell  me  no  more. 
I  am  trying  to  reconcile  you  with  yourself 
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— ^your  liappier  self — and   not  with  time  or 
circumstance." 

"  But  I  must  always  stand  in  the  place 
where  these  have  put  me,"  said  Barbara 
sadly,  "because  I  am  a  woman.  Every  career 
of  enterprise,  of  honour,  of  ambition  is 
closed  to  me.  Dull  discontent  or  settled 
apathy  alone  lies  within  my  choice.  Which 
of  these  will  reconcile  me  to  myself?" 

Her  companion  was  silent.  He  had 
thought  he  was  speaking  to  a  girl  only. 
He  found  he  was  dealing  with  a  human 
soul  which  has  no  sex.  After  a  moment's 
thought  he  gave  her  the  consolation  a  man 
always  offers. 

"  Surely  you  have  love  within  your 
choice,"  he  said.  ''Is  it  not  enough ?  Is 
it  not  better  than  discontent  or  apathy  ?" 

"  Eather  is  it  not  the  worst  of  the  three  ?" 
asked  Barbara,  hiding  her  trembling  lip 
with  an  attempt  to  smile.  "'  Has  it  sufficed 
to  you  for  all  your  life's  hunger,  or  has  it 
been  like  the  Dead  Sea  fruit,  sweet  to  the 
eye  and  ashes  in  the  mouth  ?" 

He  laughed,  a  short,  abrupt  laugh,  and 
glanced  at  her  as  if  he  thought  she  had 
some  deeper  meaning  in  her  words ;  but 
she    looked    back     at    him    with    honest, 
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sorrowful  eyes,  and  her  face  was  pale  and 
earnest. 

"  Never  mind  what  love  has  been  to  me," 
he  said,  "  I  am  a  man ;  it  must  be  far  more 
to  a  woman  than  a  man/' 

"  Believe  me,  it  is  no  more  to  her  than  to 
him,''  answered  Barbara  a  little  scornfully. 
"It  is  made  more  through  the  cruelty  of 
custom,  because  she  is  expected  to  win  her 
bread  through  love — not  her  own,  but  the 
man's.  In  marriage  I  see  constantly  her 
affection  or  her  indifference  alike  counts  for 
nothing.  Man  is  rich,  woman  is  poor  ;  thus 
all  the  anxieties  and  fears  of  poverty,  de- 
pendence, and  failure  are  laid  upon  our 
young  girls'  heads  in  England  till  they 
marry.  I  am  an  English  girl ;  would  you 
add  love  to  the  miseries  of  husband -hunt- 
ing ?  Surely  you  would  give  me  a  bitter 
burden  to  bear." 

She  spoke  in  irony,  but  frankly  and  fear- 
lessl}^  because  in  her  heart  she  knew  she 
was  not  placed  in  that  race.  She  was  no 
competitor  for  any  man's  love,  and  never 
would  be.  Oliver  had  left  her.  Hence- 
forth she  meant  to  find  strength  to  walk 
alone. 

*'  You  hold  odd  opinions,"  said  her  com- 
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panion,  bending  on  her  a  penetrating  look, 
"  and  you  speak  too  bitterly.  At  your  age 
you  should  be  enthusiastic  for  love.  You 
should  wait  for  grey  hairs  like  mine,  and 
perhaps  for  grief  like  mine — though  I  hope 
that  will  never  come  to  you — before  you 
should  speak  thus." 

'•'  Would  you  advise  me  to  beat  my  heart 
against  a  rock,  or  remain  a  child  till  grey 
hairs  come  ?"  asked  Barbara  mournfully. 
"  Illusions  and  snares  are  for  the  young, 
not  for  those  made  old  before  their  time, 
not  for  those  taught  the  bitter  lessons  of 
life  in  childhood." 

"Ah,  I  see  the  salt  is  still  at  the  roots. 
It  is  only  a  generous  love,  a  long-enduring, 
patient  love,  that  can  cure  you — a  nobler 
love  than  you  can  find  in  such  a  w^orld  as 
this." 

"Always  love,"  saidBarbara,alittle  angrily; 
"  never  ambition,  never  fame,  never  honour. 
You  men  confess  that  love  never  suffices 
for  your  own  lives,  and  yet  it  is  all  you  offer 
to  us  women — that  and  coarse  drudgery, 
the  lowest  drudgery  the  world  has,  and 
ignorance  and  poverty.  As  if  we  had  not 
passions,  ambitions,  and  eager  desires  for 
fame,  like  yourselves ! — all  crushed,"  she 
added;    drooping  her  head  forward  on  her 
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hands,  "  yet  burning  within  us  like  sup- 
pressed fires,  devouring  heart  and  brain. 
Ah,  the  dull  discontent  or  the  dead  apathy 
is  the  sole  relief  we  can  hope  for.  Happy 
is  the  woman  who  is  born  stupid,  content  all 
her  life  to  '  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small 
beer !'  " 

"  And  you  would  leave  love  to  them," 
said  the  gentleman,  "  and  make  the  nobler 
women  nuns?  The  stupid  ones  are  good 
enough  for  wives  and  mothers ;  is  that 
your  idea  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  the  mothers  should  be  the 
noblest  of  all.  Whose  fault  is  it  they  are 
not  ?  It  is  the  man,  who  chooses  the  mother 
of  his  children  ;  it  is  man,  who  has  decreed 
that  slavery,  ignorance,  poverty,  a  depressed 
vitality  in  all  things — physical,  moral,  in- 
tellectual— are  good  enough  for  mother- 
hood. In  his  abject  fear  of  rivalship,  these 
things  suit  him  best  in  wives  he  thinks, 
and  he  forgets  that  his  son's  soul  will  one 
day  be  in  his  wife's  hands,  and  she  will 
mould  it  for  good  or  evil.  Mean,  narrow- 
minded,  ignorant  women  mar  and  wither 
the  young  souls  given  them ;  they  can  but 
teach  what  they  know,  they  can  but  mete 
out  to  the  man-child  the  scanty  measure 
that    man  has  meted  to  them.     Thus  the 
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whole  human  race  suffers  through  this 
wrong,  and  the  world  is  retarded  in  its  path 
to  the  light.  When  sons  turn  out  ill,  it  is 
too  often  because  a  man  has  chosen  ill  in 
marriage." 

"And  put  a  heavy  curse  on  himself. 
You  speak  to  the  point  there.  Perhaps 
you  know  somewhat  of  my  story — do  you  ?" 

"  Nothing/'  said  Barbara.  "  I  do  not 
even  know  your  name." 

"Nor  I  yours.  Yet  I  think  we  are 
friends.     May  I  say  so?" 

At  this  question  Barbara  blushed  in 
sudden  remembrance  that  she  was  pouring 
out  her  heart  to  a  stranger,  and  she  was 
here  alone,  sinning  against  French  etiquette, 
exposing  herself  to  the  cruelty  of  French 
tongues.  A  sense  of  annoyance  touched 
her  at  the  smallness  of  her  own  freedom, 
yet  she  yielded  to  the  coercion  of  custom, 
and  she  rose  hastily  and  spoke  in  a  timid 
voice. 

"I  believe  we  can  scarcely  say  that  we 
are  even  acquaintances,  but  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  listening  patiently  to  some 
of  my  discontent.  You  have  been  very 
gentle  towards  it,  though  you  could  not 
sympathize  with  me.     I  must  try  now  to 
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find  my  chaperone.  Once  more  thanks, 
and  good-bye." 

"  Are  you  going  ?  I  see  I  have  done 
wrong  to  speak  personally.  I  should  have 
allowed  you  to  expatiate  on  the  theme 
nearest  your  heart;  you  would  have  for- 
gotten time  then." 

"  Have  I  forgotten  it  now  ?'  said  Bar- 
bara, looking  at  her  watch.  "  I  fear  indeed 
I  have  stayed  here  too  long." 

She  had  grown  embarrassed,  and  angry 
with  herself  that  she  had  talked  with  so 
much  egotism,  eagerness,  and  openness  to  a 
stranger,  and  that  stranger  a  man. 

"  Being  a  woman,  I  am  a  soul  in  prison," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  Prisoners  feign  con- 
tent, but  I  have  let  one  of  the  gaolers  see 
that  I  feel  my  chains.  I  have  sinned 
against  the  rules;  all  other  women  would 
hate  me  for  it." 

"I  would  venture  to  ask  your  name," 
said  this  particular  gaoler,  getting  before 
her,  and  standing  at  the  door,  "but  I 
fear  to  vex  you.  Shall  I  tell  you 
mine  ?" 

"  No,  thanks,"  said  Barbara  gravely. 

"  Well,  you  are  quite  right.  It  is  not  a 
pretty  name ;  it  means  *  Haunted-house'  in 
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English.     And  singularly  appropriate  it  is 
too,"  he  added  with  a  sharp  laugh. 

There  was  a  curious  change  in  him ;  he 
had  grown  bitter,  and  Barbara  saw  it. 

"Are  you  not  English?"  she  asked,  her 
curiosity  roused  again. 

"  I  am  English  as  much  as  a  Breton  is  a 
Erenchman,  if  you  can  understand  that.  I 
am  from  C  or n wall . ' ' 

"Are  you  indeed!"  said  Barbara  with 
interest.  "  And  do  you  know  a  place  called 
Caerlerrick  ?" 

"  Caerlerrick  1"  he  repeated  in  an  amazed 
tone.     "  Yes,  I  know  it.'" 

"And  what  is  it  like?" 

"Like  a  private  Bedlam.  I  hope  you 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  such  a  den 
of  savagery." 

Barbara  looked  at  him  in  astonishment, 
his  tone  was  so  bitter,  his  voice  was  so  full 
of  hate. 

"I  am  not  connected  with  it,"  she  an- 
swered, "but  I  am  rather  interested  in  it, 
and  am  i^oiTy  to  hear  a  bad  account  of 
it." 

"  Why  ?"  he  asked  harshly.  "  And  what 
is  your  interest  in  that  abode  of  ghosts  and 
lunatics  ?" 
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Surprised  at  his  tone,  Barbara  answered 
coldly — 

"  I  was  interested  in  a  description  I 
received  of  it  from  a  cousin,  who  visited  it 
as  a  stranger  about  three  years  ago  ;  and 
since  then  a  schoolfellow  of  mine  has  told 
me 

But  here  Barbara  stopped,  remembering 
the  revelations  Eose  had  made  were  secret. 

"  Told  you  ?"  said  the  gentleman  im- 
patiently. 

"Nothing  I  can  repeat.  Pray  let  me 
pass.  I  fear  my  long  absence  will  be  sub- 
ject of  remark." 

The  real  distress  in  her  voice,  the  sudden 
reserve  and  timidity  of  her  manner,  coming 
so  soon — woman-like — after  a  burst  of 
courage  and  frankness,  struck  her  com- 
panion almost  painfully.  His  mood  changed 
instantly,  his  voice  grew  gentle,  even, 
anxious  in  its  tone. 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
French  Madame  Grrundy  is  a  mixture  of  cat 
and  cobra.  Do  stay  here,  and  let  me  fetch 
the  lady  you  are  with.  Mrs.  Dale,  is  it 
not  ?  I  will  tell  her  you  have  been  suffer- 
ing slightly,  and  are  here  alone.  I  will  go 
this  wav." 
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He  was  gone  before  Barbara  could  answer, 
passing  through,  a  glass  door  leading  to  an 
open  balcony,  with  staircase  descending  to 
the  garden.  By  this  means  he  avoided  the 
crowded  salon,  and  rejoined  the  guests  by 
another  way.  Barbara  understood  his 
motive,  and  a  blush  of  annoyance  tingled 
her  cheek. 

"  I  should  not  care  if  the  whole  world 
had  seen  me  here  talking  with  him.  Why 
does  he  act  as  if  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  me  that  the  world  did  not  know 
it?  Cannot  I  speak  to  a  man  frankly,  face 
to  face,  soul  to  soul."  continued  Barbara  to 
herself  indignantly,  "  without  his  putting 
on  the  air  of  supposing  it  to  be  a  sin 
against  conventionalities  ?  And  is  it  so  ? 
Are  the  trammels  indeed  so  strait  around 
us  that  free  discussion,  free  interchange  of 
thought,  by  which  we  could  help  each  other 
so  muchj  are  made  impossible,  between  man 
and  woman?  But  I  remember  now  he 
discussed  nothing  with  me  ;  he  never  an- 
swered my  discontent;  he  only  bore  with 
me  as  we  bear  the  pleadings  of  a  fractious 
child.  The  weariness  and  anguish,  the  dull 
ache  and  pain  moaning  through  the  heart 
of  woman  are  things   unworthy  of  man's 
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notice.  In  a  word,  he  is  blind  to  the 
suffering,  deaf  to  the  cry  of  pain  bursting 
at  last  articulately  from  the  lips  of  half  the 
human  race." 

A  rustle  at  the  door  broke  upon  Barbara's 
soliloquy,  and  she  looked  up  to  see  her 
new  friend  approaching  with  a  lady  on  his 
arm.  The  lady  was  not  Mrs.  Dale.  She 
was  beautiful  and  fair  as  a  lily,  her  hair  was 
golden,  her  eyes  dark  and  sad,  her  figure 
very  slender,  her  whole  air  sorrowful,  yet 
proud.  Barbara  observed  that  her  hand 
scarcely  touched  the  arm  on  which  it 
rested,  and  her  face  was  turned  away. 

"I  could  not  find  Mrs.  Dale,  but  my 
wife  will  be  very  happy  to  take  care  of 
you  till  you  are  well  enough  to  look  for 
your  friends.  Lady  Theresa  Bosperis, 
Miss " 

"  Lethbridge,"  said  Barbara,  instantly 
answering  the  demand  in  his  eyes,  while 
her  heart  bounded  against  her  side,  and 
lights  and  figures  grew  dark  to  her  sight ; 
yet  in  her  dimness  she  saw  spring  into  his 
eyes,  as  she  spoke,  an  expression  that 
haunted  her — haggard  fear,  amazement, 
pain,  grief — what  was  it  ?  Then  he  turned 
abruptly  away,  and  drew^  back  the  curtain, 
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and  set  the  door  wide,  and  standing  with 
his  back  to  lier,  he  looked  out  upon  the 
passing  crowd  with  a  scared  smile  on  his 
paling  lips. 

Meanwhile  Barbara  was  conscious  that 
her  face  was  one  crimson  blush,  and  Lady 
Theresa  was  looking  at  her  with  wild  eyes, 
and  cheeks  white  as  snow. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

AEBAEA  was  the  first  to  recover 
lier  self-possession.  She  even  felt 
some  scorn  at  her  own  weakness, 
and  asked  herself  piteously  why  the  sight  of 
Oliver's  sister  should  make  her  heart  throb 
with  so  much  pain. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to 
my  rescue/'  she  said  quietly ;  "I  felt  very 
awkward  at  the  thought  of  returning  to  the 
ball-room  alone." 

A  faint  colour  was  creeping  slowly  back 
to  Lady  Theresa's  lily  face,  but  her  eyes 
were  full  still  of  mingled  terror  and  pain. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said  in  a  faint  voice  ; 
"  I  fear  I  am  not  well.  I  must  speak  to  my 
husband." 

She  rose,  went  to  the  door,  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan.  For  a 
moment  he  took  no  notice,  then  he  turned 
on  her  a  face  hard  and  cold  as  stone,  with  a 
gleam  in  the  eyes  which  made  the  heart 
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quiver,  so  terrible  was  the  rage  or  agony 
burning  in  this  silent  fire. 

involuntarily  Lady  Theresa  shrank  back 
against  the  silken  curtain,  and  clutched  it 
with  one  hand. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  she  said, 
very  low. 

"  The  meaning  of  what  ?'^  he  answered. 
"  All  our  bitter  lives,  or  some  particular 
malice  or  madness  in  them?  Speak  plainly." 

"Neither.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
Who  is  this  Miss  Lethbridge?" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  have  not  the  least 
idea.     Ask  her  if  you  want  to  know." 

He  faced  the  crowd  again,  and  smiled  and 
bowed  as  an  acquaintance  passed. 

"  You  introduced  me  to  her.     I  ask  you." 

"You  ask  in  vain  then,  for  I  don't 
know." 

Lady  Theresa  bit  her  lip,  and  her  face 
grew  white  again. 

"  Ernest," she  said,  and  her  voice  trembled, 
"  you  cannot  think  I  want  to  make  this  a 
subject  of  quarrel" 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  her  husband  care- 
lessly. "  I  am  quite  aware  you  never  think 
it  worth  your  while  to  quarrel  with  me — 
nor  I  with  you,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
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pause.  *'  I  am  willing  always  to  copy  3'our 
exquisite  politeness  if  j^ou  wdll  allow  me." 

"Is    this    a   place ?"    began    Lady 

Theresa. 

"In  which  to  show  rudeness  to  a  young 
lady  ?  Certainly  not.  Go  back  to  her,  take 
her  to  her  friends,  and  drop  her  then  and 
there,  if  you  don't  wish  to  know  her." 

The  sneer  upon  his  lip  was  bitter,  and 
taking  a  fresh  pair  of  gloves  from  his  pocket, 
he  put  one  on  leisurely,  never  changing  the 
hard  contemptuous  look  upon  his  face. 

When  Lady  Theresa  spoke  again  her 
voice  quivered,  either  wdth  emotion  or 
anger. 

"  You  mistake  me  wilfully,  Mr.  Bosperis." 

"  Indeed  !  I  have  mistaken  you  alh  your 
life  perhaps." 

She  put  these  words  aside,  and  spoke  pas- 
sionately and  fast,  but  still  in  a  very  low 
tone. 

"  I  must  and  will  have  an  answer,  Ernest. 
More  than  three  weeks  ago  you  forbade  me 
— almost  furiously — to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  Miss  Lethbridge  whose  ad- 
dress Oliver  sent  me.  Who,  then,  is  this 
young  lady  ?  What  other  Lethbridge  is 
she  ? — is  it  the  one  ? — my  Grod  !  is  it  ?'' 
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The  left  glove  was  on  bis  hand,  the  right 
one  fell  to  the  floor ;  he  stooped  and  picked 
it  np,  and  as  he  lifted  it  his  face  was  dark 
with  rage  and  pain. 

"  Still  mad  on  that  point,  I  perceive,"  he 
said  slowly.  "She  cannot  be  a  creature 
that  never  existed.  There  are  plenty  of 
Lethbridges,  I  presume,  in  the  world." 

He  had  kept  his  self-control,  but  the  pas- 
sion in  him  shook  hand  and  lips,  and  not 
daring  to  let  his  trembling  fingers  essay  the 
other  glove,  he  thrust  it  hastily  in  his  pocket. 

Lady  Theresa  looked  at  him  in  a  vague, 
bewildered  way ;  then  she  retraced  her  steps 
towards  the  spot  where  Barbara  was  seated, 
while  her  husband's  eyes  followed  her,  full 
of  angry  pain. 

Barbara  rose  as  she  approached  with 
a  certain  shyness  and  wounded  feeling  which 
she  could  not  quite  repress.  She  felt  sure 
the  short,  sharp  colloquy  between  husband 
and  wife  had  some  reference  to  herself,  and 
pride  and  love  being  both  hurt  within  her, 
she  resolved  to  let  Lady  Theresa  understand 
that  she  had  no  need  of  her  friendship. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  trouble 
to  you.  Lady  Theresa,"  she  said  in  cold, 
quiet  tones. 
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"Trouble!— you?  Oli  no,  Miss  Letli- 
bridge,  it  is  not  3^our  fault  if  ^^our  name 
brings  thoughts  of  trouble  to  me." 

"  My  nam.e  ?"  repeated  Barbara.  "  When 
you  wrote  to  me  you  said  nothing  of  my 
father  being  connected  with  any  grief  of 
yours.  But  as  a  physician  I  can  understand 
that  he  well  might  be." 

"Are  you  Dr.  Lethbridge's  daughter?" 
cried  Lady  Theresa,  the  whole  expression  of 
her  face  changing  to  a  happier,  brighter 
look. 

"Yes;  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  kind  letter  you  sent  me  through  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir." 

There  was  amazement  in  Lady  Theresa's 
eyes  as  she  glanced  from  Barbara  to  her  hus- 
band ;  then  she  held  out  her  hand  cordially, 
and  yet  with  a  sort  of  nervousness,  as  if  she 
feared  to  be  as  kind  as  she  wished  to  be. 

"  I  am  glad  indeed  to  meet  you,"  she 
said,  "  and  sorry  that  I  have  been  unable — 
I  mean  sorry  that  my  letter  seemed  to  pro- 
mise more " 

"  She  wishes  to  check  my  presumption," 
thought  the  girl ;  "  she  intends  to  show  me 
that  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  is  of  finer  clay  than 
the  poor  St.  Cecilian,  whose  moulding  was 
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tempered  with  sucli  bitter  tears.  Well,  I 
am  prouder  than  she  is  !" 

And  stilUng  the  passionate  beating  of  her 
angry  heart,  she  forced  herself  to  speak  with 
quiet  dignity. 

"  I  believe,"  she  said,  "  you  were  good 
enough  to  ask  in  your  letter  if  you  could  be 
of  any  service  to  me  ?  I  think  not.  I  in- 
tend soon  to  quit  England  for  America." 

She  spoke  with  a  clear  enunciation  which 
made  every  word  fall  distinctly  on  the  ear  ; 
and  Mr.  Bosperis,  though  leaning  with  ap- 
parent carelessness  at  the  door,  had  been  a 
sharp  listener.  He  came  suddenly  forward 
now,  and  joined  in  this  dialogue  abruptly. 

"  So  you  accompany  your  friends  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  soon?" 

''•  Yes,  in  about  a  month,"  said  Barbara. 

'•'  What  a  happiness  for  you  !"  he  returned, 
with  a  sudden  laugh.  "  You  escape  Europe, 
with  all  its  luxuries,  its  miseries,  and  its 
sins,  and  you  go  to  a  new  world,  with  a 
fresh  heart  and  a  clear  conscience.  I  envy 
you.  Miss  Lethbridge." 

"  No  man  yet  ever  really  envied  a  woman," 
said  Barbara  ;  "  and  I  believe  you  would  find 
it  a  great  misfortune  to  quit  Europe." 

"You  are  risrht ;   it  is  old  and  worn  out. 
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like  myself;  it  suits  me.  Miss  Letlibridge, 
I  perceive  you  like  the  truth.  I  am  going, 
therefore,  to  confess  my  delinquencies.  I 
hate  all  Americans,  from  North  to  South, 
and  I  would  not  let  my  wife  make  your 
acquaintance  because  you  were  surrounded 
by  Georgians,  Virginians,  and  Utopians.  I 
declared  you  certainly  spoke  through  the 
nose,  and  called  slavery  an  institution.  I 
now  rescind  all  my  old  ideas  and  old  opinions. 
The  Americans  are  a  delightful  people,  and 
Miss  Letlibridge  herself  will  be  as  charming 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  she  is 
on  the  western.  Will  you  accept  this  late 
apology  ?"  he  added  with  a  curious  and  sud- 
den embarrassment  of  manner,  "  and  permit 
Lady  Theresa  to  be  your  friend?"    ^ 

What  had  changed  him  ?  Why  was  he 
anxious  now  that  Barbara  should  be  her 
friend  ?  Lady  Theresa  pondered  over  this 
and  held  her  peace ;  but  her  frank  sweet 
smile,  and  the  cordial  pressure  of  her  hand, 
did  much  to  lift  the  shadow  from  Barbara's 
spirit.  As  their  hands  met  Mr.  Bosperis 
regarded  them  both  with  an  odd  smile — a 
smile  through  which  there  broke  a  revealing 
of  pain,  and  bitterness,  and  fear.  Barbara 
looked   up  and   caught   this  smile,  then  a 
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sudden  paleness  flashed  white  on  his  face,  and 
he  turned  away  abruptly,  and  opening  the 
window  passed  out  into  the  balcony.  From 
thence  in  a  moment  his  voice  reached  them, 
a  little  sharp  and  uncertain  in  its  tone — 

"Theresa,  I  will  go  through  the  garden 
and  order  the  carriage.  You  had  better  take 
Miss  Lethbridge  home.  I  will  walk  my- 
self." 

The  echo  of  his  step  went  ringing  down 
the  stone  stairs,  then  Lady  Theresa,  with  a 
happy  smile  in  her  eyes,  turned  to  Barbara. 

"  How  glad  I  am  he  wishes  us  to  be 
friends  !"  she  said. 

But  Barbara  felt  a  strange  tightening  of 
the  heart,  and  longed  to  be  far  away  to 
escape  from  some  sorrow — she  knew  not 
what — whose  chill  foreboding  fell  between 
her  and  Oliver's  sister. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


'^'T  was  veiy  dull  at  Blois  for  Rose — 
very  dull  in  the  long  schoolroom, 
where  rows  of  girls  with  bent  heads 
and  inky  fingers  pored  over  tattered  books 
— duller  still  in  the  flat,  straight  garden, 
where  girls  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
broad  sunshine,  chattering  or  mumbling 
lessons  to  themselves,  some  with  arms  in- 
terlaced, airing  ostentatiously  their  mighty 
friendships,  others  with  equal  openness  dis- 
playing their  little  hates  and  enmities — 
dullest  of  all  in  i\\Q  pavilion  when  monsieur 
lectured  on  caterpillars,  and  grubs,  and 
mummy  moths,  and  there  was  no  Oliver 
to  put  life  and  interest  into  their  dead, 
dismal  bodies.  Yes,  here  in  the  pavilion^ 
which  used  to  be  so  bright  with  his  pre- 
sence. Rose  most  missed  that  excitement, 
and  felt  her  life  dull,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 
Then  the  blazing  skylight  seemed  a  furnace, 
the  hot  floor  an  oven,  the  narrow  space  a 
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purgatory  in  which  her  small  soul  sat 
baking,  fuming,  conspiring  and  coveting. 

Barbara's  letters  made  her  cry.  Barbara 
was  going  to  balls  and  parties,  and  seeing 
sights,  and  having  new  dresses  of  the  latest 
fashion.  Doubtless,  too,  she  had  admirers, 
though  she  v/as  too  sly  to  say  so,  and  per- 
haps even  she  had  reached  to  the  glory  of 
being  engaged,  and  would  triumph  soon  in 
a  rich  marriage.  All  these  childish,  small, 
mean  things  Rose  thought  of  Barbara,  and 
gnashed  her  little  white  teeth  over  them. 
One  gleam  of  comfort  flashed  spitefully  into 
her  eyes  when  she  remembered  Oliver  was 
far  away.  Oliver  was  not  by  Barbara's  side, 
doubling  her  enjoyments  in  Paris,  and 
rejoicing  her  vanity  by  his  attentions. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  little,  distorted,  ugly 
picture  which  Rose  drew  mentally  of  Bar- 
bara ;  but  a  crooked  mirror  can  do  no  more, 
and  the  small,  muddy  lake  when  it  reflects 
the  mountain  gives  back  only  a  black  image 
of  its  beauty.  Amid  all  her  little  worries, 
and  envyings,  and  spites,  there  was  no 
room  for  a  generous  thought;  she  could 
not  dieam  that  her  lie  had  marred  Barbara's 
life,  or  drifted  Oliver  away  from  a  safe 
haven,  and  Eung  him  back  into  evil  currents 
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from  which  he  had  escaped  for  a  time.  She 
was  o^lad  he  could  forijet  Barbara,  and  she 
did  not  care  whether  Barbara  remembered 
him  or  no.  She  always  thought  of  her  as 
being  quite  happy,  too  happy,  and  it  was 
certainly  consoling  to  feel  there  v/as  one 
thing  lacking  to  her  perfect  contentment, 
and  that  a  thing  of  which  her  hand^  her 
adroit  tongue,  had  deprived  her. 

The  end  of  all  her  reveries  came  to  this — • 

"  At  least  she  has  not  Oliver  with  her ; 
she  cannot  flirt  with  him  or  deceive  him 
any  more,  when  she  means  all  the  time  to 
marry  her  cousin.     I  did  right  to  tell  him." 

Eose  liked  to  cheat  herself  in  saying  this. 
It  is  always  pleasant  to  be  self-righteous, 
and  suppose  that  in  gratifying  spite  or 
jealousy  one  is  doing  quite  a  noble  thing. 
Karrow  minds  never  recognise  the  evil  they 
have  done,  or  see  the  good  they  might  have 
done.  Unlike  David,  '''  The  overflowings 
of  ungodliness  do"  {not)  "  make  them  afraid." 

After  Barbara's  departure,  madame,  with 
an  eye  to  business,  looked  about  her  for 
a  new  pupil,  and  found  her  in  the  shape  of 
a  little,  quiet  girl,  not  quite  clean,  who  was 
daughter  to  the  town  sweep — not  a  common 
sweep,  of    course,   but  one  who  contracted 
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for  wholesale  sweepings,  and  who,  never- 
theless, looked  with  a  master's  eye  alter 
his  soot-bags,  his  chimneys,  and  his  black 
slaves,  and  hence  brought  at  times  the 
shakings  of  his  trade  into  the  presence  of 
wife  and  daughter. 

Little  Valerie,  therefore,  had  a  soiipqon  of 
soot  about  her  when  she  took  her  place 
among  the  genteel  and  unexceptional  petti- 
coats of  the  boarders,  and  roused  a  rustling 
indignation  and  shrinking  among  them 
which  did  not  escape  madame's  eye.  She 
knew  better  than  to  hurt  susceptibilities; 
she  gave  Valerie  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a 
bath,  and  passed  all  the  articles  of  her 
toilette  through  fire  and  water.  Vainly; 
the  child  smelled  of  soot,  and  its  subtle 
aroma  around  her  defied  the  elements.  In 
fine,  the  girls'  noses,  when  they  smelled 
ungentility,  were  turned  up  to  too  great  an 
extent  for  madame's  hand  to  put  down,  and 
Valerie  was  sent  to  Coventry.  Madame  was 
puzzled. 

One  day  she  sat  in  her  beehive  chair  in 
the  garden,  her  fingers  busy  with  knitting, 
her  eyes  watchful  of  her  flock.  The  usual 
friendships  and  enmities  passed  up  and 
down  before  her,  and  she  let  them  {^o  by 
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witliout  a  word,  knowing  one  would  scarcely 
exist  witliout  the  otlier.  For  tlie  true  use 
of  a  friend  is  to  listen  when  we  abuse  a  foe, 
and  add  a  judicious  sprinkling  of  pepper 
when  our  heat  is  failing. 

So  madame's  eyes  only  smiled  as  she 
caught  a  word  or  two  of  girlish  chat,  and 
her  gaze  passed  the  crowd  by  to  rest  on 
Valerie  standing  alone  among  the  rows  of 
cabbages  with  the  forlornest  aspect  over  all 
her  little  figure. 

Madame  beckoned  the  child  to  her,  and 
she  came  eagerly,  and  stood  flushed  by  the 
beehive  chair. 

"Valerie,  why  do  you  not  walk  in  the 
path?  Are  you  fond  of  caterpillars,  that 
you  get  among  the  cabbages?" 

"Madame  sees  there  i:?  no  room  in  the 
path  for  me." 

Madame  sees  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
nevertheless  she  does  not  contradict  the 
assertion ;  she  goes  on  knitting,  then  in 
a  moment  says  quietly — 

"  Eest  tranquil,  child :  I'll  find  thee  a 
friend." 

Tears  spring  to  Valerie's  eyes. 

"  Oh  !  if  madame  would  but  take  me  out 
of  the  dortoir'' 
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"  Why  ?  what  is  the  matter  there?" 

"They  don't  speak  to  me,  madame. 
They  give  me  a  big  piece  of  the  room 
all  to  myself;  they  wont  touch  my  dress- 
ing-table or  washstand ;  and  they  laugh 
when  I  take  my  rosary,  and  w^hisper  to- 
gether that  purgatory  must  be  a  grand 
place  for  soot,  and  I  shall  enjoy  it  so  much 
that  I'm  a  simpleton  to  say  my  prayers,  for 
I  shall  never  want  to  come  out  of  it." 

Does  madame  smile,  or  is  it  only  a  little 
grimace  of  the  lips  as  she  clicks  her  knit- 
ting-needles together  tightly  ?  At  all  events, 
she  answers  with  severe  gravity — 

"  In  m.j pension  I  v\^ili  permit  no  scoffing 
at  religion.  Wlio  is  the  worst  ?  who  is  the 
leader  among  them  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Valdelapins,  madame." 
Mademoiselle  Valdelapins  is  Fatima. 

As  a  rule,  girls  don't  bully  each  other  at 
school  as  boys  often  do,  and  as  a  rule,  too, 
if  they  are  bullied  they  tell  of  it.  They  do 
not  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  conceal 
the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  a  bullj^  And 
I  doubt  if  many  a  small  boy  in  England 
really  holds  such  a  code.  He  would  com- 
plain if  he  could  get  redress  ;  he  is  silent 
from  expediency,  knowing  the  masters  wink 
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at  such  things,  and  his  last  state  would  be 
worse  than  the  first  if  he  dared  lift  up  a 
feeble  voice  against  a  tyrant. 

I  will  not  presume  to  say  how  French 
boys  act  under  bullying ;  my  pen  makes  no 
sally  into  unknown  regions ;  it  deals  only 
with  things  feminine  and  known  to  itself. 

"  Ah  !"  madam e  says  quietly.  ''  Well, 
Valerie,  I'll  find  a  remedy  for  it  all.  Now 
sit  down  here,  and  hold  this  skein  of  wool 
while  I  wind  it." 

Thus  honoured,  Valerie  brightens  up,  and 
her  poor  little  pinched,  distressed  face  grows 
smiling  again. 

''  Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  while  I  wind  ?" 
says  madam e  in  a  clear  voice. 

She  is  a  great  raconieiise — an  impro visa- 
trice  of  power  amounting  to  genius,  and  it 
is  the  very  greatest  favour  a  girl  can  receive 
to  be  told  a  story  by  madame. 

The  crowd  gradually  stops  and  listens  as 
her  fine  rich  tones  steal  upon  the  ear — stops 
at  first  in  wonder,  and  with  a  sneer  that 
Valerie  is  so  honoured,  but  stands  at  length 
entranced  as  wit  and  pathos,  dialogue  and 
repartee,  fall  sparkling  from  the  speaker's 
lips,  in  a  voice  whose  modulations  express 
in  music  every  passion  pf  the  heart. 
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It  is  the  old  story  of  Cinderella  that  she 
tells,  but  what  a  tale  she  makes  it !  What 
invention,  and  fancy,  and  wit  she  wastes 
npon  these  young  school-girls  ;  what  poetry 
and  pathos  she  pours  out,  as  her  spirit 
kindles  with  its  own  fire,  and  her  eyes 
darken  and  glow,  or  fill  with  tears,  respon- 
sive to  the  soul  that  moves  them !  What  a 
picture  she  draws  of  the  little  desolate 
maiden,  oppressed  and  hated,  used  as  a 
slave,  maltreated  and  despised !  The  girls 
shrink  and  flush  when  Cinderella,  pale  and 
trembling,  ragged  and  beaten,  creeps  to  the 
chimney  corner,  and  kneels  down  in  dirt 
and  darkness  to  weep  and  pray.  A  sister 
steals  upon  her  doleful  solitude — a  fair 
white  sister,  without  a  speck  upon  her  satin 
dress,  without  a  speck  upon  her  satin  skin, 
and  her  voice  rings  sneeringly  upon  the  ears 
of  the  weeping  child. 

*'  Cendrillon  !  what  are  you  doing  there  ? 
Praying,  are  you  !  Simpleton  !  what  need 
is  there  for  you  to  pray?  Purgatory  is  a 
grand  place  for  soot;  you'll  enjoy  it  im- 
mensely, you'll  never  want  to  leave  it. 
Soot  in  plenty  for  you  there,  Cendrillon. 
Ha  !  ha  1  ha !  soot  in  plenty." 

Valerie  looks  up  with  wonder-wide  eyes. 
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the  wools  all  tangled  in  her  lap,  and  Fatima 
hides  behind  a  tree ;  and  madame,  though 
she  sees  them  both,  stays  not  the  torrent  of 
her  words  an  instant.  She  is  merciless 
from  this  moment  to  the  sisters ;  her  scorn 
tears  them  all  to  pieces,  and  holds  up  their 
ladylike  shreds  to  every  wind  of  ridicule. 
Their  petty  malice,  their  meanness,  their 
pride,  their  poor  conceit  of  being  better 
than  the  sister  who  works  for  them,  all  this 
she  breathes  upon  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion, and  fans  the  fire  of  her  wrath  till 
every  evil  thing  shrinks  and  shrivels  in  the 
blaze  of  her  anger.  How  small,  how  con- 
temptible, how  infinitely  mean  and  little 
the  sisters  seem,  as  her  words,  like  a 
sword,  divide  flesh  and  marrow,  baring 
their  cold,  narrow  hearts  to  her  gaze  of 
scorn ! 

Behind  the  tree  Fatima  rages  and  bites 
her  lips,  and  little  Valerie  is  sobbing 
audibly. 

Then  madame  drops  her  voice  to  sweet- 
ness, and  Cendrillon  prays  for  her  perse- 
cutors, the  gentlest,  Immblest,  meekest 
prayer,  full  of  love  and  pardon,  and  rises 
from  her  knees  to  work  for  them,  to  give 
them   the    skill   of  her    helpful   hands,   as 
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she  arrays  them  for  pleasures  in  which  she 
must  never  share. 

The  sisters  depart  brimful  of  vanity  and 
gaiety.  Then  a  time  of  bitterness  falls  upon 
their  slave,  and  she  sits  down  in  her  squalor 
and  weeps.  She  too  has  yearnings  towards 
earthly  happiness — she  too  has  a  young 
fresh  heart  longing  for  love — she  too  feels 
her  spirit  leap  up  at  the  sound  of  music, 
and  her  blood  rebounds  as  theirs  to  laughter 
and  song.  Was  the  world  made  only  for 
them,  has  she  no  share  in  it  but  these  rags, 
these  cinders  and  dirt,  this  constant  toil  and 
pain,  this  scorn  of  the  rich  and  contempt  of 
the  thouo^htless  ?  Ah  me !  Grod  has  for- 
gotten  her,  and  the  derision  of  the  proud 
bows  down  her  neck  always. 

Madame  alters  her  theme  here.  No  fairy 
comes  to  help  Iter  Cendrillon,  no  prince  steps 
in  to  glorify  her,  no  bright  unlooked-for  joy 
shines  upon  her  life,  and  yet  she  is  not 
forsaken.  Duty  is  sublime,  goodness  is  god- 
like, and  its  rewards  lie  far  away  from  human 
ken,  among  the  everlasting  heights,  to  which 
earthly  covetings  can  never  attain. 

The  improvisafcrice  swells  into  the  pro- 
phetess, and  her  spiritual  vision  soars  from 
the  wildernesses  of  the  world  to  the  plains  of 
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heaven.  In  the  hrst,  success,  and  honour, 
and  wealth,  are  the  tests  of  earthly  glory ; 
he  that  has  them  shall  he  crowned,  and 
wear  a  golden  visible  rohe  on  his  rags  of 
unrighteousness  ;  in  the  last,  the  soul  comes 
meekly  before  the  throne  clothed  only  in  the 
goodness  that  God  gave.  Out  into  the  hard 
work-day  world  the  preacher  carried,  her 
young  hearers,  and  showed  them  how  the 
Cendrillons  of  the  earth  toiled  unrequited  in 
misery,  in  pain,  in  poverty,  and  yet  before 
Grod  their  garments  were  always  white,  and 
they  were  passing  in  every  trial  from  glory 
to  glory.  She  showed  them  that  no  human 
creature  was  "  common  or  unclean,"  but  the 
rich  and  the  refined  were  the  sisters  of 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  and  if  those-  lived 
carelessly  and  at  ease  while  these  suffered 
and  wept,  then  the  earth  would  one  day 
quake  beneath  their  feet,  their  habitations 
would  fail,  and  nothing  be  left  them  but 
their  naked,  shivering  souls,  shrinking,  self- 
condemned,  from  the  light  into  the  depths 
of  despair  and  darkness. 

The  great  army  of  slaves  who  did  the 
world's  work,  who  bore  frost  and  heat, 
grime  and  misery — the  army  with  the  hard 
hands,    the    stammering   tongue,    the    un- 
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learned  brain,  and  hearts  filled  with  a  grow- 
ing, gnawing  sense  of  wrong,  were  beginning 
to  feel  their  strength,  their  ranks  were 
mustering,  their  sword  was  calling  to  them 
from  its  scabbard. 

God  only  knew  what  things  were  coming 
upon  the  earth.  Let  us  save  the  children — - 
the  little  children,  and  not  set  them  to  hate 
each  other,  but  to  know  and  remember  that 
both  rich  and  poor  are  one  before  the  throne, 
and  "  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  their  Father  in  Heaven."  ''  Take  heed, 
therefore,  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones." 

The  sermon  is  over,  the  crowds  disperse, 
all  but  Fatima,  who  slinks  still  behind  the 
trees,  and  Valerie,  whose  small  flushed  face 
is  full  of  awe,  and  whose  heart  has  grown 
so  big  that  it  holds  all  her  enemies,  and 
loves  them.  Madame  has  more  than  kept 
her  word ;  she  has  found,  not  one  friend  for 
the  little  Cinderella,  but  many,  for  Valerie 
herself  now  will  gather  them  to  her  by  being 
the  handiest,  helpfullest,  and  kindest  little 
maiden  in  all  the  school. 

Eose  has  felt  simply  amused  and  guilt- 
less. The  sermon  was  preached  to  sinners, 
not  to  her.    She  takes  the  trouble  to  pursue 
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Fatima  among  the  trees,  and  gives  her  to 
understand  that  the  whole  school  has  singled 
her  out  as  the  chief  delinquent. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  like  being  preached 
at,"  she  says  with  a  little  laugh.  "  You 
look  so  uncomfortable,  one  would  think  you 
were  the  eldest  and  spitefuUest  sister." 

"  Not  the  spitefuUest,"  returns  Fatima 
blandly,  "  nor  the  one  most  disappointed  at 
the  loss  of  the  Prince.  Cinderella,  Valerie, 
Barbara  make  but  one  text.  Oh,  madame 
is  very  clever !  She  knows  how  to  '  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  a  tale.'  " 

This  quotation  Fatima,  of  course,  gives  in 
English,  with  a  little  air  of  triumph  inde- 
scribable. 

"  A  cat's  tail  or  the  tale,  of  a  ^cat  ?" 
responds  Eose  in  the  same  tongue,  with  a 
play  of  words  puzzling  to  the  French  girl. 
"  Let  us  make  a  distinction,  mademoiselle. 
I  believe  it  was  the  latter,  but  I  appeal  to 
you  as  being  necessarily  more  learned  in 
cats'  tales  than  myself." 

Now  this  foolish  pun  was  in  reality  a 
cruel  sting,  inasmuch  as  poor  Fatima's  nick- 
name was  the  White  Cafc,  and  she  knew  it, 
and  knew,  too,  that  wicked  tongues  had 
declared  there  was  this  difference  between 
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her  and  the  cat  of  the  stoiy — the  fairy 
prince  had  only  cut  off  her  tail  and  left  her 
head  standing. 

Fatima  for  the  moment  is  quite  anni- 
hilated ;  answers  don't  come  quickly  to  her 
in  English,  and  Eose  rushes  onwards  vic- 
torious. 

"  At  all  events,  mademoiselle,  I.  am  glad 
you  have  given  up  one  old  propensity — you 
don't  prowl  now  as  you  used  to  do.  Or  if 
you  continue  this  feline  habit,  at  least  you 
don't  make  my  room  your  hunting-ground, 
and  that  I  confess  is  satisfactory." 

This  shows  of  what  use  sermons  are  to 
some  natures  :  they  turn  the  whole  stream 
of  the  preacher's  eloquence  against  their 
neighbours  and  pass  on  scathless. 

''  A  satisfliction  of  which,  doubtless,  you 
know  how  to  make  good  use,  mademoiselle, 
for  your  secrets  and  your  clandestine  corre- 
spondence!" 

0  the  emphasis  and  the  force  of  that  bit 
of  French  as  Fatima' s  tongue  runs  back 
glibly  to  her  own  language,  with  upper  lip 
a  little  raised  and  face  gleaming  very  white 
among  the  shadows  of  green  leaves. 

"  That's  just  like  you  French  !"  retorts 
Eose  contemptuously.     "  A  girl  can't  write 
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to  her  own  mother  that  you  don't  imme- 
diately conclude  she  is  intriguing.  But  I 
am  not  surprised.  We  all  know  that  spying 
and  lying  are  two  French  virtues." 

The  quarrel  lias  grown  to  be  a  national 
one.  France  and  England  are  arrayed 
against  each  other  now. 

''  And  we  all  know  the  English  are 
greedy,  and  cruel,  and  stupid.  They  starve 
their  poor,  and  beat  their  wives,  and  flog 
their  soldiers.  And  as  for  their  women, 
bah  !  they  deserve  beating,  they  are  so  betes. 
Who  but  an  Englishwoman  w^ould  let  her- 
self be  beaten  and  robbed,  and  sold  like  a 
cow  in  a  market?" 

"  That's  not  true,"  breaks  in  Eose. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  it  is  not  true  when  I 
have  read  it  in  your  English  journal  myself? 
And  as  for  secrets,"  continues  Fatima,  going 
back  to  personal  matters  sharply,  "I  say 
you  have  plenty  ;  and  you  talked  of  them 
to  the  Englishman,  and  agreed  to  meet  him 
at  the  chapel  at  five  o'clock.  I  heard  you, 
jjetite  intrif/ante !  And  I'll  tell  of  you 
too." 

So  it  is  open  war,  and  Eose  grows 
frightened  at  the  battle  she  has  raised. 

"  You  heard  wrong,"  she  says  hurriedly ; 
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"  you  don't  understand  Englisli  sufficiently 
well  to  comprehend " 

"  You  are  not  dealing  with  Madame 
Dalle/'  interrupts  Fatima  scornfully.  "  You 
can't  turn  my  ears  into  the  ears  of  an  ass, 
as  you  did  hers." 

''Petite  chatte,  I  despise  you  !"  retorts 
Eose  boldly.  "  And  if  you  carry  any  of 
your  tales  to  madame,  I  shall  tell  her  it's  a 
cat's  tale,  and  she  wont  believe  you.  Voila  ! 
J'aifini ;  cest  mon  dernier  mot!' 

This  speech  was  a  mixture  of  French  and 
English  as  transcribed,  for  Eose  knew  she 
was  strongest  in  her  own  tongue,  so  she  had 
recourse  to  it  not  to  be  outdone  by  her 
antagonist. 

"  BU  Men,  mademoiselle,  what  make  you 
there  to  quarrel?"  cries  a  sudden  voice. 
"  Yat  is  de  matere  ?" 

Sly,  sleek,  white  Fatima  is  the  quickest 
to  regain  her  self-possession. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,  monsieur  !  It  is  only 
a  little  dispute  between  Mademoiselle  Car- 
teret and  me  about  England  and  France." 

"  You  will  not  destroy  the  entente  cordiale 
between  the  two  countries,  I  hope^  my  good 
children.     What  is  the  cause  ?" 
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"  Schools,"  said  Rose  demurel}',  "  and 
wives." 

''  All !  school  and  wife  !  France  has  both, 
England  has  sham  and  slave.  No  school 
for  women,  no  wives  for  men.  I  know 
de  English  lady-school.  One  poor  dowdy 
—  veuve  QIC  vieille  file  —  wisout  money, 
wisout  brain — ignorante,  mon  Dieu  !  keep 
school  to  live,  and  take  two,  tree  oder 
dowdy  more  poor,  more  ignorante,  than 
elle-menie,  and  call  dem  teachers  —  ha ! 
ha !  ha  ! — teachers  !  Is  it  not  true.  Miss 
Eose?" 

Eose  thinks  of  St.  Cecilia's,  w^hich  had 
not  even,  the  two  or  three  dowdies,  but  left 
the  ignorant  girls  to  teach  each  other ;  so 
she  assents  with  a  half-sigh  and  a  .short 
word. 

"  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  yes  of  bad 
things  in  one's  country,"  says  monsieur, 
going  back  to  French.  "But  what  will 
you  ?  England  cares  nothing  for  its  women 
— provides  nothing  for  them — lets  them  live 
or  die  as  they  can.  We  in  France  do  not 
permit  a  woman  to  keep  a  first-class  school 
unless  she  has  passed  an  examination  v/orthy 
of  a  lirst-class   certificate.     It  pays  her  to 
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work  hard  to  get  one.  In  England  neither 
examination  nor  certificate  is  required.* 
Any  ill-educated  woman — and,  mon  Bieu  ! 
they  are  all  ill-educated — can  keep  a  school, 
and  waste  the  lives  of  her  pupils  to  sustain 
her  own.  That  is  the  English  system.  It 
makes  plenty  of  dowdies  to  set  up  school 
one  day,  but  it  does  not  make  helpful  wives 
and  good  mothers.  Where  in  England 
shall  you  find  such  a  school  as  this  ?"  con- 
tinues monsieur,  rising  as  high  as  he  can  on 
his  little  heels,  "  and  such  a  woman  as 
madame  ?  You  heard  her  just  now — j^ou 
saw  her  power  ?  Yes,  she  is  a  poetess  and 
an  accountant,  a  painter  and  a  cook,  a  lin- 
guist and  a  dressmaker,  a  philosopher  and  a 
housewife — in  a  word,  she  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  clever  French  worn  en.  Ah!  par- 
don me,  I  grow  enthusiastic  when  I  praise 
my  wife." 

And  with  shining  eyes  the  kindly  little 
lizard  passed  them  and  went  on  to  his 
moths. 

*  Not  for  private  schools. 


CHAPTEE  YII. 

ADEMOISELLE  VALDELAPINS 

was   the  richest  girl  in  the  school. 

Her  father  and  mother — husband 
and  wife,  were  partners — possessed  an  iron 
foundry  which  brought  in  fabulous  profits, 
tlie  glories  of  which  were  as  good  as  fairy 
tales,  and  more  substantial.  Moreover, 
Fatima  was  an  only  daughter,  which  made 
her  a  sort  of  princess  royal  at  home.  True, 
she  had  two  big  brothers,  but  they  were 
rather  wild,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  the 
foundry  money,  mostly  their  mother's.  So 
the  daughter  had  her  father's  love,  and  the 
sons  had  their  mother's  tears,  besides  her 
profits  in  the  business.  To  visit  Fatima, 
Monsieur  Valdelapins  thrice  every  year  left 
his  resounding  premises,  his  army  of  work- 
men, and  all  his  responsibilities  in  the  skilful 
hands  of  his  sole  partner — the  wife  who  foi 
twenty-three  years  had  sat  in  the  same  office 
with  him,,  worked  at  the  same  ledgers,  and 
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mastered   every   detail    of  the   business  in 
wliich  their  mutual  fortunes  lay. 

We  have  no  such  wives  as  this  in 
England,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have 
no  such  husbands.  The  Englishman  pockets 
his  wife's  fortune  by  the  lav/  which  confis- 
cates it  to  his  use,  and  treats  her  all  his  life 
as  a  grown-up  child,  more  or  less  agreeable 
to  him,  more  or  less  coerced  or  petted,  accord- 
ing to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  As  a  rule, 
the  Englishwoman's  wits  dwindle  after  mar* 
riage,  because  she  has  such  small  use  for 
them.  Accomplishments  are  given  up,  and 
no  more  solid  intellectual  pursuits  take  their 
place,  neither  does  the  knowledge  of  business 
come  to  her,  for  she  learns  nothing  of  her 
husband's  profession,  and  is  not  expected  to 
learn  it,  for  he  never  takes  her  with  him  to 
ofSce  or  to  factory.  So  at  last,  when  the 
man  dies,  she  is  left  a  pitiful,  aged  child, 
weak  and  simple,  a  prey  if  she  is  rich,  a 
helpless  sufferer  if  she  is  poor.  What  can 
she  do  except  sink  into  misery  and  perish, 
or  linger  on  through  a  dwindled  existence 
of  privation  and  loneliness,  on  some  small 
pittance  or  pension  which  she  counts  herself 
fortunate  in  possessing,  though  it  brings 
her    but  dry   bread  ?     She   was    never    her 
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husband's  partner,  like  the  French  wife,  so 
when  he  goes  all  goes,  and  home  and  family 
are  tumbled  into  a  heap  of  confusion,  and 
poverty,  and  dismay. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  are  there  so 
many  poverty-stricken,  helpless,  unskilful, 
uncared-for  women  as  in  this  great  England. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Men  legislate 
selfishly,  regarding  all  questions  from  only  a 
masculine  view,  hence  they  have  fallen  into 
cruel  blunders,  not  perceiving  that 


"  The  woman  questiou  is  the  man's," 

and  injury  to  one  is  hurtful  to  the  other. 

Gradually,  as  petty  wars  have  ceased,  all 
remunerative  employment,  all  professions, 
all  endowments  and  endowed  schools,  all 
occupations  excejDt  ill-paid  drudgery,  fall 
into  the  grasp  of  man,  and  woman,  left 
far  behind,  cries  out  piteously  only  for 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  his  overladen 
table. 

If  she  ask  for  more,  let  her  be  stoned  and 
pelted  as  at  Edinburgh,  or  sneered  at  and 
rebuffed  as  in  London.  And  meanwhile  our 
legislature  keeps  up  to  the  old  mark  of  self- 
ishness and  prejudice  by  passing  new  laws 
for  mothers,  and  wives,  and  daughters  only 
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a  little  less  singularly  unjust  than  tlie  old 
ones. 

Mothers  are  still  counted  under  the  law 
"  strangers  to  their  children/'  not  parents — 
not  natural  guardians ;  wives  are  still 
stripped  of  property,  and  reckoned  as  idiots 
unable  to  sue  or  be  sued ;  daughters  are  still 
uneducated,  unskilled  in  hand  and  brain, 
unfit  to  earn  themselves  a  morsel  of  honest 
bread.  So  a  girl  must  go  husband-hunting, 
or  perish  in  a  madhouse  a  poor  governess 
with  reason  broken  down  by  anxiety,  or  die 
in  some  wretched  lodging  in  neglected  lone- 
liness, where  her  last  agony  shall  be  told  in 
a  line  in  a  newspaper.  And  all  this  evil 
must  and  will  continue  to  exist  until  the 
interests  of  women  are  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  unrepresented  have  no  friends, 
their  needs  and  then-  miseries  are  ignored  or 
unknown.  It  is  nobody's  business  to  find 
them  out  or  study  them,  because  it  pays 
nobody  to  do  it.  When  women  have  votes 
aspiring  members  will  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  their 
demands,  and  ascertain  the  needs  of  their 
position,  and  seek  for  a  remedy  where  there 
is  a  wrong.  At  present,  as  a  rule,  the 
British  Parliament  knows  little  of  the  laws 
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affecting  women,  and  cares  less.  It  hates 
dealing  with  social  questions.  It  wants  to 
many  its  wife's  sister,  but  otherwise  it 
would  be  glad  to  let  woman  and  her 
<n'ievances  alone.  The  whole  thins^  is  a 
sore  and  a  bore.  This  is  Saxondom  ;  it 
bores  itself  easilj^  and  but  for  the  Celtic 
leaven  which  mingles  lightly  with  the 
heavy  Parliamentary  lump,  there  is  no 
reckoning  up  the  amount  of  weariness 
which  honourable  members  might  make 
each  other  suffer.  It  is  hard  when  woman 
comes  and  adds  her  mite  to  all  this 
boredom. 

Let  us  get  back  to  Fatima.  Monsieur 
and  madam e  are  talking  of  her  as  they 
sip  their  small  cups  of  Mocha  together  in  a 
rare  tete-a-tete. 

*'  I  must  remove  her  from  Valerie's  room," 
says  madame.  "  I  cannot  let  her  persecute 
the  child.  Bat  how  shall  I  do  it  without 
giving  offence  ?  Her  father  will  be  here  next 
week  ;  she  might  make  a  grievance  of  it  to 
him." 

"What  has  she  been  telling  you  about 
that   little    Ensrlish    Eose  ?"  returns   mon- 


sieur. 


"  Mon  cher,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? 
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She  has  been  telling  me  some  nonsense 
respecting  the  Englishman  who  had,  we 
thought,  a  little  tendresse  for  Barbara." 

''  So  he  had  ;  and  that  shining  little  ser- 
pent, with  flower  face  and  silvery  tongue, 
has  poisoned  his  heart  against  her.  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  The  poor  child  is  an  orphan, 
and  her  dowry  is  small ;  she  ought  to  marry 
young.  .  I  was  helping  her.  Yes,  I  am 
vexed  she  has  lost  the  rich  Ensf-lishman.  I 
come  back  to  my  question  :  what  does  the 
Yaldelapins  say  about  it  ?" 

"Oh,  something  impossible?  That  Rose 
agreed  to  a  clandestine  meeting  with  him  in 
the  English  chapel.  Eolly !  the  English 
keep  their  chapels  locked  "up." 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear  ;  their  priests  think 
it  useless  to  pray  in  them  except  on  Sun- 
days, when  they  are  paid  for  it.  Their  D'leu 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  days  of  the 
week — it  is  only  Sundays  belong  to  Him. 
But  it  is  not  folly  to  believe  there  is  some 
secret  understanding  between  Eose  and  the 
Englishman — not  a  meeting,  the  man  is 
gone,  but  some  other  thing  connected  with 
Barbara.  Now  I  return  to  your  dilemma. 
Eemove    Mademoiselle  Valdelapins  to  the 
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same  room  with  Eose,  and  she  will  be 
delighted,  not  angry." 

Madame's  lips  break  into  a  smile  at  this 
suggestion. 

"  She  would  be  more  than  delighted,  she 
would  be  positively  fjrateful.  She  would 
defend  Valerie  for  such  a  boon.  She  has 
long  been  so  curious  about  Eose,  that  she 
has  even  walked  in  her  sleep  into  her  room 
in  the  dead  of  night." 

This  fact  had  not  escaped  madame's  alert 
senses,  and  she  shragged  her  shoulders  a 
little  scornfully  as  she  told  it.  The  lizard 
was  amused  ;  his  eyes  kindled. 

"  She  grows  interesting,"  he  said.  "  What 
could  she  have  been  in  Egypt  ?  Or  stay, 
she  is  fat  and  white ;  she  began  h^r  life, 
perhaps,  in  Scandinavia.  What  was  she,  I 
wonder  ?" 

Madame  regarded  her  eccentric  husband 
for  a  moment  with  wistful  eyes,  as  a  mother 
might  some  weakly  child,  whom  she  knew 
unfit  to  battle  with  the  world ;  then  she 
spoke  with  a  tender  smile,  and  a  little  quiet 
humour  lurking  on  her  lips. 

"  I  don't  know  what  she  was,  Achille, 
neither    do   you,    but    I    can  tell   you  that 
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the     girls     nickname     her      '  the     White 

"Ah!''  cried  the  little  man,  jumping  up 
from  his  chair,  ''  that  is  it !  Exactly  !  she 
loas  a  cat !  Yes,  and  that  accounts  for  what 
I  overheard  the  English  Rose  say  :  she 
accused  her  of  proiDling  when  I  came  upon 
them  quarrelling  beneatli  the  trees." 

"They  hate  each  other,"  said  madame. 
"  A  nice  couple  to  put  together  in  the  same 
room  ! 

"  Make  them  friends,"  returned  monsieur, 
with  a  laugh  in  his  eyes,  "and  the  soft 
White  Cat  will  discover  what  poison  the 
pretty  viper  has  put  into  the  Englishman's 
veins.  Then  I'll  get  an  antidote  for  him, 
clihe  amie.  I  like  the  good  to  triumph  ; 
they  always  do  in  books.  I'll  make  my 
favourite  Barbara's  life  like  a  book." 

Now  there  was  something  in  this  scheme 
not  uncongenial  to  madame's  spirit  as  a 
Frenchwoman.  Spying  is  an  honourable 
occupation  to  mothers  and  governesses,  and 
madame  was  too  wise  to  despise  it  altogether. 
Young  people  have  to  be  managed ;  a 
demonstrative  and  too  blunt  frankness 
frightens  them  and  crushes  back  their  con- 
fidence into  silence  :  there  is  a  coarseness  in 
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it  from  which  tlie  young  heart  shrinks.  It 
abhors  outspoken  honesty  at  times,  aiid  yet 
it  would  not  unwillingly  be  read  with  silence. 
So  the  Jesuit  with  soft  hand  sometimes  saves 
the  child  from  the  precipice  or  the  swollen 
river,  while  the  loud  rough  cry  of  honest 
warning  only  hastens  the  catastrophe. 

Who  could  tell  what  calamity  Eose  was 
preparing  for  herself,  or  what  injury  she 
had  done  unwittingly  to  Barbara  ? 

Fatima  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Jesuit.  She  would  prove  a  clever  spy. 
Why  not  make  use  of  her  cunning  to 
counteract  evil  and  bring  good  out  of  it  ? 

Thus  madame  argued  the  matter  to  her- 
self like  a  Catholic,  and  consented  to  the 
plan. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  Eose  Carteret  will  be 
very  angry  at  first,"  she  said.  "  She  pays 
to  have  a  room  to  herself,  and  has  never  had 
any  girl  with  her  but  Barbara,  whom  she 
asked  to  be  her  companion." 

"  She  wont  be  angry  long,"  returns  mon- 
sieur ;  ''  cats  are  soft,  caressing  creatures." 

"My  dear  Achille,"  expostulates  ma- 
dame, "  let  me  entreat  you  to  cease  calling 
my  poor  pupils  bad  names.  What  would 
parents  think  if  they  heard  you  ?" 
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''They  wont  hear  me,  Estelle.  And  I 
call  no  bad  names.  I  shuply  say  what  they 
were  in  Egypt,  in  Chaldea,  in  Persia,  when 
they  first  sprang  into  being  from  a  mixture 
of  sun,  and  air,  and  dust — much  dust  in 
some — or  let  us  say  mud,  perhaps." 

"  You  arc  incorrigible,  Achille,"  replies 
madame.  "  At  all  events,  then,  cease  to  call 
poor  Eose  a  viper.  It  is  cruel.  The  child 
is  pretty  as  a  flower,  and  beyond  a  little 
selfishness  I  see  no  harm  in  her." 

"  Ah,  ma  chere  Estelle,  you  have  not 
lizard's  eyes." 

And  here  the  dialogue  stopped,  for, 
hke  a  wise  wife,  she  gave  him  the  last 
word. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

N  Eose  Carteret's  chamber  are  two 
alcoves  from  which  depend  snow- 
'^^  white  curtains,  lined  with  pink. 
Beliind  these,  hidden  quite  away  from  sight, 
are  two  dainty  beds  sweet  to  think  of, 
downy,  soft,  gloriously  comfortable.  The 
curtains  in  one  alcove  are  looped  back,  dis- 
playing the  nest  within;  before  the  other 
the  white  folds  fall  softly,  in  perfect  quietude, 
as  they  have  ever  rested  since  Barbara  went 
away. 

Eose  sits  by  her  open  desk  reading  a 
letter,  a  vexed  fire  in  her  eyes,  a  flush  on 
her  cheeks,  her  brow  resting  on  one  little 
clenched  hand.  The  letter  is  from  Barbara, 
and  as  she  reads  Eose  weeps  for  spite  and 
pain,  and  her  small  hard  heart  grows  so  full 
of  jealousy  that  she  would  like  the  whole 
world  to  burst  like  a  spent  bubble,  and  go 
angrily  out  of  the  sunlight  for  ever.  Still, 
when  one  is  young,  it  is  hard  to  be  unhappy 
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long ;  the  sun  persists  in  shining,  and  the 
eartli  looks  green  even  through  foolish  tears, 
and  hope  and  vanity  are  great  consolers. 
So  Eose,  looking  up  in  the  midst  of  her 
weeping,  meets  her  own  eyes  in  the  great 
mirror  opposite,  and  sees  them' flash  into  a 
smile.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  so  fair,  so 
wondrous  fair,  that  even  tears  give  a  new 
charm,  and  sorrow  only  adds  a  grace  to  the 
small  lithe  figure  leaning  forward  discon- 
solately on  its  bare  white  arms. 

l^ose  throws  the  letter  down,  and  walks 
to  the  mirror  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the 
pretty  image,  which  even  in  this  dark 
chamber  looks  so  bright  and  beautiful.  She 
stands  before  the  glass,  she  turns  her  head 
to  see  her  shapely  shoulders,  she  atti- 
tudinizes with  rounded  arms  above  her  head, 
she  dances  and  sings,  and  lastly  she  pulls 
ribbons  and  pins  from  her  hair,  and  lets  it 
fall  its  whole  luxuriant  length,  bright  as 
amber,  soft  as  silk,  till  it  covers  neck  and 
arms  in  a  shining  shower  of  gold.  Parting 
this  shower  with  two  small  hands,  she  sets 
her  face  free,  like  a  peeping  rose,  and  peers 
into  the  glass  quite  gravely,  saying  aloud — 

*'  Am  I  beautiful  ?  Yes,  very  beautiful. 
Why  should  I  be  afraid  ?" 
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A  smothered  giggle,  a  little  squeak  which 
stifles  itself  instantly,  answers  this  query, 
and  rustles  the  hair  on  Rose  Carteret's  head 
with  terror.  She  turns  instantly,  her  face 
blanching  with  fear,  her  eyes  fixed  and 
staring,  and  she  sees  the  curtain  in  the 
empty  alcove  shaking  to  and  fro  by  some 
invisible  and  mysterious  means. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  What  is  it  ?"  she  cries 
in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

"  It's  only  me,  Blanche  Yaldelapins,"  re- 
plies a  tittering  voice. 

Then  the  curtain  is  set  aside  by  a  plump 
white  hand,  disclosing  Fatima ! — Fatima 
smiling  from  ear  to  ear,  her  eyes  dancing  in 
her  head  for  fun.  She  has  odd  eyes  has 
Fatima,  eyes  not  without  humour,  not  dis- 
agreeable, to  beholders,  sly  though  they  may 
be ;  now  they  seem  so  full,  so  intensely  full 
of  appreciation  for  all  the  absurdity  of  the 
scene — of  satisfaction  for  her  own  triumph 
and  share  in  it — that  Eose  remains  dumb  in 
utter  confusion  and  dismay. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  she  cries  at 
last. 

"  I  never  expected  to  be  here,"  says 
Fatima  demurely,  trying  to  keep  grave. 
But  the  attempt  was  beyond  her  power ; 
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one  glance  at  Rose  Carteret's  face,  and  all 
her  risible  muscles  expanded  into  play. 
"'Am  I  beautiful?'"  she  said,  mimicking 
Eose  exactly.  "'Yes,  very  beautiful !'  0 
del!  it  is  too  mucli !  Oh  !  what  a  story  to 
tell  the  girls  !" 

And  falling  back  on  her  pillow,  Fatima 
rolled  in  her  bed  with  inextinguishable 
laughter. 

"Now  I  am  in  that  cat's  powder,"  said 
Eose  to  herself,  "  and  she  can  mimic  and 
ridicule  me  to  all  the  school  if  she  likes ; 
and  she  will,  too,  unless  I  bribe  her  and 
make  friends." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  amused,"  she  said 
aloud,  trying  to  join  in  the  laugh.  "  Un- 
deniably I  am  good-looking,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it,  though  you  are  welcome  to 
laugh  at  the  fact  if  you  please." 

'•  Laugh  1"  repeated  Fatima,  wiping  her 
eyes.  "  How  can  I  help  it  ?  And  wont  the 
girls  laugh  to-morrow  when  I  tell  them  the 
story,  and  shov/  them  how  you  danced  before 
the  glass,  and  held  your  head  this  way  and 
that  way  ?  Oh !  what  a  comedy,  what  a 
farce,  what  a  ballet  all  in  one  !" 

Eose  was  conquered,  and  she  knew  it. 
She  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  ridicule  j  it 
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rasped  her  terribly.  She  could  not  face  the 
girls  if  this  grinning  White  Cat  betrayed 
her.  Yet  she  tried  the  last  arrow  left  to 
her. 

"  I  think  I  asked  what  you  were  doing 
here,  mademoiselle  ?  I  pay  to  have  a  room 
to  myself  I  shall  complain  to  madame  to- 
morrow, and  have  vou  turned  out. " 

"  No  you  wont,  because  madame  put  me 
here  herself." 

"  And  why,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

At  this  question  Fatima  put  on  one  of 
her  slyest  looks,  and  shook  her  head,  with 
pursed-up  mouth  and  green  lights  dancing 
in  her  eyes.  Eose  felt  the  whole  thing  in- 
tolerable. The  girl's  white  face  and  flaxen 
locks,  her  broad  chin  and  wide  mouth,  pro- 
voked her  as  a  scarecrow  does  a  bird ;  she 
felt  inclined  to  pull  her  to  pieces.  She  set 
her  teeth  hard  and  thought  of  it,  then  spoke 
civilly,  giving  her  shoulders  a  French  shrug. 

"  You  are  placed  here  as  a  spy,  I  suppose. 
Well,  after  all,  you  can't  help  it." 

"No,  I  can't,"  said  Fatima,  putting  on  a 
conciliatory  aspect. 

"  At  all  events  I  hope  you  wont  walk  in 
your  sleep." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall,  because  I'm  awfully 
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wakeful.  I  can  keep  wide  awake  all  night 
if  I  like." 

Eose  bit  lier  lip,  while  Fatima,  with  the 
green  lights  growing  greener  than  ever, 
watched  her,  saw  the  conflict  in  her  mind, 
and  the  conviction  come  that  she  was  beaten 
at  ever}^  point,  and  mnst  make  peace  on  the 
best  terms  she  could.  Then  the  White  Cat 
stretched  out  a  soft  velvet  paw  of  friend- 
ship. 

"  See  here.  Miss  Carteret,"  she  said;  "  why 
should  we  be  enemies  ?" 

"  Oh,  T  don't  want  to  be  enemies,"  re- 
turned Eose  quickly.  "  I'm  sure  I'd  rather 
be  friends." 

"  Well,  so  you  can  be  if  you  like,''  says 
Fatima,  with  great  emphasis.  Eose  gave  a 
little  sigh.  "  And  if  you  trust  me  you'll 
find  me  a  true  friend  too." 

"  How  can  I  believe  that  when  you  are 
put  here  to  watch  me  ?" 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  returns  Fatima,  shaking 
her  head.  "  Madame  can't  take  me  in  in  that 
way.  The  truth  is  she  has  put  me  here  to 
bribe  me  to  be  kind  to  that  little  sweep 
Valerie.  And  it  does  bribe  me  too.  I  mean 
to  be  a  guardian  angel  to  her  henceforth." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?"  asks  Eose.     And 
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she  draws  nearer  the  alcove,  and  finally  sits 
down  on  the  bed,  within  reach  of  the  white 
velvet  paw. 

''  I  mean  that  niadame  is  a  very  clever 
woman.  I  was  the  head  and  chief  of  the 
insurgents  against  Cinderella,  and  she  has 
bought  me  over,  that's  all." 

"  No,  that's  not  all,"  returns  Eose.  "You 
must  have  said  something  to  her  about  me." 

"  Well,  yes ;  on  the  day  we  quarrelled 
beneath  the  trees  I  told  her  I  had  over- 
heard you  agree  to  meet  the  Englishman." 

"  That  was  mean  of  you,"  says  Eose  softly, 
with  her  cheeks  on  fire,  and  a  tingling  in- 
clination in  her  arms  to  bundle  the  White 
Cat  ignominiously  from  the  room. 

"Mean!  I  know  it.  But  I  was  ^ angry, 
and  madame  understood  quite  well  what  I 
meant.  She  knew  I  had  been  longing  for 
a  year  to  be  your  friend,  and  if  I  could  not 
be  a  friend  I  made  myself  an  enemy.  I 
was  obliged  to  be  sometldng,  don't  you  see?" 

Eose  sees  this,  and  sees,  too,  that  sly, 
white  Fatima  must  be  her  confidante  now, 
unless  she  declares  war  and  can  afford  to 
treat  her  as  a  spy  and  an  enemy — a  thing 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 

"  Tell  me  what  madame  said,"  she  inter- 
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poses  eagerly.  "  That  is  the  chief  thing  I 
want  to  know  at  present." 

"  Madame  pretended  to  be  shocked.  She 
knew  you  were  an  honourable,  good  girl, 
she  said,  and  to  make  me  sorry  for  my 
slander  she  should  give  me  MissLethbridge's 
place  in  your  room.  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  myself  then  of 
the  falseness  of  my  own  words.  In  a  little 
while  I  should  be  as  grieved  for  my  ill-will 
to  you  as,  doubtless,  I  was  now  for  my  un- 
kind conduct  to  Valerie." 

"The  old  Jesuit!"  said  Eose  sharply. 
''  How  did  you  answer  her  ?" 

"  Exactly  as  she  meant  me  to  answer.  I 
snapped  instantly  at  the  bribe.  I  declared 
I  was  shocked  at  my  former  cruelty  to  that 
little  angel  of  a  sweep,  and  I  meant  now  to 
be  her  best  friend.  Upon  this  madame 
dismissed  me  graciously." 

"  So  it  is  a  compact  between  you  and 
madame,"  says  Eose  bitterly.  "  She  sacrifices 
my  comfort  to  wash  a  blackamoor  white." 

"  There'll  be  no  sacrifice  I  hope.  I'll 
never  annoy  you  if  I  can  help  it,"  says 
Patima,  with  a  soft  pat  on  the  hand  she  is 
caressing. 

"  But  how  can  I   tell  this  is  madame's 
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only  meaning  ?"  continues  Eose.  "  Per- 
haps she  believed  what  you  told  her  about 
Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  and  she  intends  to  make  a 
cat's-paw  of  you  to  find  out  more." 

"  Now  don't  say  anything  about  cats," 
returns  Fatima  coaxingly ;  "  it  only  reminds 
me  of  our  quarrel.  Madame  cares  nothing 
about  Monsieur  de  Beauvoir,  because — don't 
you  see  ? — he  is  gone  to  Norway  ;  he  is  a 
danger  too  far  off  to  be  feared.  But  she  does 
care  about  Valerie  and  the  peace  of  her 
school,  and  she  cares  likewise  to  please  me. 
My  father  comes,  you  know,  next  week. 
Now  do  you  see  it  all  ?" 

"  I  see  that  madame  has  left  me  entirely 
out  of  all  these  calculations,"  responds  Eose 
gloomily.  ''She  counts  my  objection  for 
nothing." 

"  She  knew  you  would  not  object."  And 
the  green  lights  laugh  again  in  Fatima's 
odd  eyes. 

"Not  object?" 

"  No.  In  her  own  heart  she  knows  per- 
fectly I  told  her  truth  about  you  and  the 
Englishman,  and  she  counts  onjowv gratitude. 
The  man  being  gone  to  the  Noiih  Pole,  she 
means  to  make  no  inquiries  and  no  fuss.  In 
return  for  that  you'll  have  to  put  up  with 
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the  White  Cat.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
comedy.     Let  us  embrace." 

"  It  is  a  Jesuitical  plot/'  said  Eose,  sub- 
mitting to  be  kissed  languidly.  "But  it 
does  not  matter — 111  turn  the  tables  on 
madame.  I'll  like  you  honestly,  and  be 
as  happy  as  a  bird." 

"  Don't  say  a  bird." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  of  cats.  A  bird  would  not  be 
happy  with  me." 

The  two  girls  laughed — an  honest  young 
laugh,  and  with  real  kindliness  hand  met 
hand  again. 

"  That  ever  I  should  find  myself  here !" 
cries  Fatima  exultingly  ;  "  and  your  friend  ! 
It's  downright  beautiful." 

Flattery  was  an  incense  Eose  accepted 
willingly ;  she  took  this  as  her  due. 

"  You  are  a  cleverer  girl  than  Barbara," 
she  said  gravely ;  "  I  shall  like  you  very 
much." 

To  her  mind  Fatima  had  in  truth  a  much 
wiser  brain  than  Barbara,  and  her  influence 
over  Eose  and  her  destiny  was  fated  to  be 
far  more  powerful. 

"  I  am  beginning  not  to  like  Barbara," 
continued  Eose,  growing  eager.      "  It  was 
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her  letter  I  was  crying  over — it  vexed  me 

so." 

Fatima's  curiosity  grows  ogreisli ;  she 
opens  her  white  paw  beseechingly,  and  her 
curious  eyes  look  like  green  stars.  Eose 
puts  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

''  It's  enough  to  take  one's  "breath  away 
with  envy,"  says  Fatima,  as  she  reads  of 
dances,  and  dresses,  and  balls.  "  But  she'll 
be  quite  faded  and  old  by  the  time  you  and 
I  are  out,  that's  one  comfort.  What !"  as 
she  turns  the  page,  "  she  has  renounced 
America  and  le  beau  cousin,  and  she  goes  to 
Eome  with  Lady  Theresa  Bosperis  !  Why, 
that  is  his  sister,  is  it  not  ?" 

And,  laying  the  letter  down,  Fatima  twists 
her  lips  in  an  odd  way  she  has,  and  lifts  her 
eyelids  over  her  green  eyes  in  feigned  dis- 
may. 

''  Yes,  Lady  Theresa  is  his  sister,"  says 
Eose  sulkily.     "  And  what  then  ?" 

''  Why  then,  ma  chere,  the  thing  is  done. 
When  sisters  begin  to  patronize  a  girl,  a 
brother  is  as  good  as  married." 

"  But  he  is  not  with  them,"  persisted 
Eose.     "  He  stops  in  Norway." 

"  For  how  long  ?"  asks  the  Valdelapins 
with  provoking  emphasis. 
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"Oh,  go  on  reading  the  letter,"  cries  Eose 
impatiently,  "  and  you'll  see  she  has  not 
given  up  the  cousin,  or  if  she  has,  he  does 
not  know  it/' 

The  White  Cat  smiled — one  of  her  long, 
big  smiles,  which  some  called  a  grin.  Not 
an  ugly  smile  for  all  that,  because  there  was 
so  much  enjoyment  in  it,  so  much  apprecia- 
tion of  her  own  sense,  and  humour,  and 
cunning,  that  it  excited  sympathy  by  its  very 
satisfaction.  She  understood,  as  by  a  flash, 
what  Eose  had  done.    She  had  lied  to  Oliver. 

"  She  praises  her  cousin  very  much,"  re- 
marks Fatima  as  she  reads  on,  growing 
grave.  "  She  has  found  out  he  is  her  good 
fairy.  So  it  is  his  money  has  procured  her 
all  these  grand  things,  and  she  thought  it 
was  her  own.  She'll  be  vexed  at  that, 
not  grateful.  He  has  done  a  stupid  thing 
if  he  wants  to  marry  her ;  he  should  have 
let  her  feel  her  poverty.  I  did  not  know 
she  was  poor.  Being  so,  she  will  not  marry 
Mr.  De  Beauvoir." 

Eose  Carteret's  cheeks  flush,  her  eyes 
glitter. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  she  says  in 
almost  a  whisper. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.     She  is  too  proud  to 
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marry  that  man,  and  he  is  too  selfish.  She'll 
go  to  America,  and  he  will  propose  to  you, 
Eose." 

It  is  delightful  to  have  a  friend  who  says 
exactly  the  right  thing.  Eose  is  com- 
pletely won ;  she  kisses  soft  white  Fatima 
gratefully. 

"  But  my  chances  are  so  small,"  she  mur- 
murs in  a  quiver  of  impatience. 

"Not  at  all.  You  are  rich,  and  your 
chateau  is  close  to  his  sister's,  and  you  have 
agreed  to  meet  next  summer.  I  heard  you, 
and  so  I  congratulate  you,  madame.  Now 
I  am  sleepy.  You  shall  tell  me  more  to- 
morrow." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  odd  friend- 
ship. 

7^  *  *  *  * 

The  next  week  Monsieur  Yaldelapins  came 
to  Blois.  He  was  a  bluff  Fleming,  a  little 
coarse  and  loud,  a  great  feeder,  a  great 
laugher,  a  big  man  altogether,  who  made 
his  presence  to  be  felt,  increasing  people's 
joys  and  miseries  exceedingly,  according  to 
his  mood  and  his  opinion  of  them.  Madame 
Dalle  hated  him  ;  he  trampled  her  poor  body 
into  the  earth  every  time  he  came  to  Blois. 
He  spoke  English,  as  a  Fleming  can,  per- 
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fectly;  and  he  knew  her  to  be  a  sham, 
and  shook  her  to  bits  mentally  m  his 
big  fist  when  he  looked  at  her.  This  she 
knew,  and  trembled.  Now  and  then  a 
faint  protest  rose  np  in  her  mind  against 
him.  She  was  a  lone  woman  getting  her 
living ;  what  odds  was  it  to  him  if  her  poor 
ears  failed  to  understand  a  stonebreaking 
language  ?  Let  him  leave  her  alone.  He 
was  rich  and  strong,  she  was  poor  and  weak. 
Then  she  would  glance  at  him  half  in  fear, 
half  in  anger,  and  meet  a  laugh  in  the  roll 
of  his  blue  Flemish  eye.  He  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  her.  His  daughter  had  said — "  Let 
her  be,  mon  pere,  she  is  such  fun.  She 
makes  us  girls  laugh."  And  then,  too, 
Blanche  lost  nothing  by  that  failure  in  her 
ears.  It  was  not  English  she  had  come  to 
Blois  to  learn,  but  French.  There  were 
plenty  of  Englishmen  in  the  great  foundry 
at  home,  and  their  language  was  easy  enough 
to  pick  up.  French  was  harder  to  get  at 
among  a  people  whose  Flemish  tongues 
gave  it  so  quaint  a  twist  in  speaking,  that 
out  of  Flanders  it  was  scarcely  thought 
genteel.  Now  at  Blois  they  say  the  purest 
French  is  spoken  that  France  can  boast  of, 
so  Blanche  was  sent  thither  to  learn  it,  and 
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catch  the  clear,  sharp,  iiuisical  accent  which 
is  the  rhythm  of  the  place.  These  considera- 
tions of  a  selfish  sort  made  Monsieur  Yal- 
delapins  refrain  from  entirely  annihilating 
Madame  Dalle  ;  he  only  rolled  his  eye  at  her 
in  wicked  fun,  and  doubled  her  up  meta- 
phorically, and  struck  her  dumb  by  long 
quotations  in  English.  He  was  fond  espe- 
cially of  repeating  "  How  the  Water  comes 
Down  at  Lodore,"  a  poem  which  ran  through 
Madame  Dalle's  nerves  like  creeping  ferrets. 
When  he  began — 

"  Here  it  comes  sparkling, 
And  there  it  lies  darkling," 

she  prepared  herself  by  sitting  bolt  upright, 
with  the  fixed  smile  of  a  martyr  on  her 
countenance,  but  by  the  time  his  sonorous 
Flemish  voice  had  reached — 

"And  gleaming  and  streaming,  and  steaming  and  beam- 
ing, 
And  rusliing  and  flushing,  and  brushing  and  gushing,'* 

she  was  quite  limp,  and  the  tears  of  torture 
were  running  down  her  large  flat  face. 

"  It's  so  beautiful,"  she  used  to  say  apolo- 
getically, as  she  applied  her  handkerchief  to 
her  poor  eyes ;  "  it  afiects  me  so  deeply." 

"It  is   perfectly  horrible,"  Eose  retorts- 
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with  thrilling  sarcasm,  while  Fatima  laughs 
in  a  way  which  fills  her  father  brimful  of 
glee. 

Without  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the 
ignorant  to  laugh  at,  this  would  be  a  dull 
world.  The  infirmities  of  a  brother,  but 
especially  of  a  sister — as  a  more  despised, 
weaker  vessel  not  likely  to  retort — excite 
the  risible  faculties,  and  cause  a  good  deal  of 
fun,  which  human  nature  rather  enjoys. 

Madame  Dalle  revenged  herself  at  rare 
times  by  feeble  imitations  of  Monsieur 
Vaidelapins'  Flemish  accent,  but  as  this  was 
done  in  her  own  room,  when  she  was  quite 
alone,  it  did  not  relieve  her  feelings  much. 
It  made  just  such  a  scanty  stock  of  comfort 
as  a  pauper  might  live  on,  no  more.  How- 
ever, it  saved  her  from  being  quite  crushed. 

If  ever  a  friend  slaved  to  make  another 
friend  happy,  Fatima  did  during  the  week 
of  her  father's  stay  at  Blois.  Wherever  she 
went  Eose  went  likewise.  Excursions,  con- 
certs, drives, /(?/^<9,  she  shared  them  all,  and 
lastly,  by  her  mother's  permission,  espe- 
cially telegraphed  for,  she  accepted  the  big 
Fleming's  kindly  invitation  to  his  chateau 
near  Dunkerque.  This  was  for  the  holi- 
days, the  (jrande  vacance  fast  approaching, 
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the  lonely  dreariness  of  which  Eose  felt 
would  be  particularly  cruel  now  Barbara  was 
enjoying  herself. 

This  chateau  was  a  wonderful  structure 
of  a  gloomy  and  ghastly  style  of  architec- 
ture, whose  turrets  and  thick  walls  had  an 
imposing  effect  on  Eose,  and"  it  was  here 
that  Blanche  Yaldelapins  probed  all  tlie 
secrets  of  her  little  soul.  Here,  in  the  long 
dark  rooms  where  conquering  Spaniards 
had  built  out  the  sun,  or  wandering  over 
the  dismal  sandy  "  climes^'  with  a  grey  sea 
creeping  flatly  inshore,  Eose  told  the  story 
of  the  dragon  at  Caerlerrick,  and  Fatima 
purred  and  wondered. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't 
even  now  know  what  the  secret  is?"  she 
asks. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea,"  returns  Eose, 
"  unless  it  is  Sir  Cuthbert's  temper." 

"It  is  not  that.  All  Englishmen  have 
tempers  —  fearful  tempers.  Lots  of  our 
workmen  beat  their  wives.  Your  mother 
v,rould  not  complain  of  so  usual  a  thing 
as  her  husband's  temper.'' 

"Of  course  she  would  not,"  Eose  says 
with  some  dignity.  "  She  never  speaks  of 
Sir  Cuthbert." 

VOL.   II.  10  • 
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"  That's  exactly  an  Englishwoman's  way. 
She  puts  on  her  husband's  boots  for  him  in 
order  that  he  may  kick  her  the  harder.  And 
she  goes  about  meekly  with  twopence-half- 
penny in  her  pocket,  and  bruises  on  her 
body.  Oh,  I  know  plenty  of  them !  They 
cry  dreadfully,  and  are  all  nntidy,  and  can't 
cook  anything." 

Eose  grows  indignant,  and  explains  the 
vast  difference  between  the  higher  and 
lower  classes  in  England,  but  Fatima  has 
fixed  ideas  respecting  the  wretchedness  of 
Englishwomen  generally,  and  she  is  not  to 
be  shaken  out  of  them.  So  they  leave  the 
argument,  and  get  back  to  Caerlerrick,  and 
discuss  and  wonder  what  its  mystery  can  be, 
till  the  sun  sinks  in  the  grey  sea,  and  the 
old  Flemish  donne  who  keeps  ward  and 
w^atch  over  them  from  a  distance  looks  like 
a  witch  in  the  weaning  light  as  she  stands  on 
a  high  ''dune/'  and  beckons  them  home 
Avith  bony  hand. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


^^^N  the  slopes  of  Bosanken  the  shadows 


^S^ 


lay  softly,  and  the  glittering  sun- 
shine of  the  summer  day  threaded 
the  green  gloom  of  its  noble  woods  with  a 
trembling  and  golden  glory.  Through  the 
fresh  foliage  of  the  widespread  beech  and 
the  hardier  green  of  oak  and  ash  the  mid- 
day rays  poured  down,  dotting  the  flower- 
sprinkled  earth  with  a  myriad  fluttering 
shadows  and  dancing  lights,  all  intermingled 
in  filmy  tracery. 

Just  on  the  border  of  a  wooded  belt 
where  the  grass  was  greenest  and  a  steep 
knoll  was  crowned  by  a  gigantic  elm,  there 
rested  a  garden  seat,  with  a  scarlet  cloak 
thrown  carelessly  across  it.  Seen  from  a 
distance,  this  l^right  patch  of  colour  had  a 
picturesque  effect,  its  vivid  hue  and  its 
sharp  contrast  with  the  waves  of  grass  and 
foliage  forcing  it  conspicuously'  on  the 
vision.     Even  a  mile  away  it   caught   the 

10—2 
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eye  like  a  tiny  blood-red  sail  on  a  green 
sea. 

About  midwav  between  Bosanken  and 
Caerlerrick  there  stood  a  much  less  pre- 
tentious dwelling — in  fact,  a  mere  thatched 
cottage,  but  so  embowered  in  flowers  and 
foliage,  so  set  as  it  were  like  a  jewel  in  the 
midst  of  the  hill,  that  many  an  eye  turned 
towards  it  longingly,  and  many  a  weary 
heart  yearned  for  such  a  resting-place.  The 
grounds  around  this  pretty  ~  gem  sloped 
down  to  that  vulgar  place,  the  common 
road,  but  a  thick  hedge  of  laurel  shut  out 
the  dust,  and  inside  this  green  barrier 
revelled  the  laburnum  and  the  lilac,  the 
hawthorn,  the  myrtle,  and  the  rose.  Such 
a  wilderness  of  tree  and  shrub,  such  a 
wealth  of  flowers,  could  be  seen  only  in  the 
Western  Horn,  where  an  Italian  sky  hangs 
over  a  richly-tinted  landscape  and  a  purple 
sea. 

This  lovely  cottage,  this  nest  of  sweet 
wonders  and  sunshine,  is  named  Eosvean — 
a  little  hill ;  and  within  its  clematis-leaved 
walls  Miss  Emily  Minshell  has  found  a 
home.  Or  rather,  let  us  say  Mr.  Crank 
had  found  it  for  her,  for  to  him  she  fled  for 
refuge  when   the  indignant  Miss  Carteret 
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rebelled  at  last  against  lier  ''companion," 
and  dismissed  her  summarily,  without  salary 
and  without  character. 

"  Character !"  exclaimed  that  irate  lady 
when  Mr.  Scrattle  called  on  her  with  a 
mild  expostulation  from  the  Board.  ''  If  I 
give  her  that  it  shall  be  her  true  one. 
Salary !  She  has  made  a  pretty  good 
income  out  of  me,  I  can  tell  you.  If  I 
sent  her  for  tea  at  three  shillings  she 
brought  it  at  tv/o,  and  eighteenpenny  coffee 
was  only  chicory  at  a  shilling.  Ask  the 
pastrycook  round  the  corner  how  many 
cakes  and  pies  Miss  Minshell  bought  with 
my  money.  Ask  him,  I  say ;  but  don't 
come  here  asking  me  for  salaries  and  cha- 
racters for  any  of  yoxxx  orphans,  for  yoa 
wont  get  them.  I  am  worn  to  a  skeleton 
with  worry,  and  I'm  fifty  pounds  out  of 
pocket.  Orphans  and  saints  !  I'll  never  be 
taken  in  again  with  either  of  them." 

Mr.  Scrattle  retired. 

Now  Mr.  Crank  had  always  patronized 
Miss  Minshell  with  a  grim  condescension 
ever  since  the  day  of  her  success  at  St. 
Cecilia's,  and  it  was  he  who  came  to  her  rescue 
now,  as  she  sat  disconsolate  in  her  attic 
over    the  pastrycook's    eating  mutton-pies. 
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He  bad  a  niece  by  marriage  "  down  in  tbe 
wilds  of  Cornwall/'  as  be  used  to  say  pity- 
ingly to  bis  smoke-begrimed  London  friends, 
and  be  betbougbt  bimself  of  ber — sbe  bad  a 
cbaracter  for  eccentricity — as  a  fitting  per- 
son to  take  Miss  Minsbell  off  bis  bands. 
So  after  duly  reminding  tbat  young  lady 
tbat  sbe  bad  not  tbe  sligbtest  claim  upon 
bim  individually,  or  upon  tbe  committee 
collectively,  or,  in  fact,  upon  any  institution 
wbatever,  or  any  buman  being  wbatever, 
and  bavin g  no  property,  and  no  art  at  ber 
finger-ends,  sbe  clearly  bad  no  rigbt  to 
live,  be  gave  ber  a  faint  bope  tbat  out  of  bis 
great  cbarity  be  migbt  at  some  indefinite 
period  give  ber  a  tbougbt.  And  witb  tbis 
be  departed,  leaving  Miss  Minsbell  to  drop 
tears  into  ber  mutton-pies,  and  wisb,  witb 
all  ber  small  beart,  tbat  sbe  bad  saved  some 
of  Miss  Carteret's  money,  instead  of  invest- 
ing it  all  in  pastry.  Eeflection,  bowever, 
taught  ber  tbat  tears,  solitary  tears,  were  a 
useless  waste  of  sentiment ;  at  a  proper  time 
tbey  migbt  become  good  capital,  but  now 
tbey  were  notbing.  So  sbe  went  down 
straightway  to  tbe  pastrycook  and  informed 
bim  Mr.  Crank  was  ber  uncle — an  enor- 
mously ricb  uncle — and  at  present  be  was  a 
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little  ofFendecl  with  her,  but  things  would 
be  sure  to  come  right  in  time.  Meanwhile 
she  v/ould  help  in  the  pastry  department  for 
her  board  and  lodging,  if  he  would  let  her. 
She  was  not  a  bad  hand  at  it  already,  she 
had  made  so  many  surreptitious  cakes  and 
pies  at  Miss  Carteret's,  baking  them  at 
secret  times  when  that  wronged  lady  was 
absent  on  mission- work.  In  this  way  Miss 
Minshell  gave  herself  the  only  education 
she  ever  possessed.  St.  Cecilia's  certainly  be- 
stowed on  her  the  foundation  of  greediness, 
the  aptitude  to  pilfer,  the  brazen  gift  of 
lying,  and  the  comfortable  power  of  holding 
her  own  among  strangers;  but  to  Miss 
Minshell  herself  must  be  yielded  the  genius 
which  enabled  her  to  utilize  these  ^ifts,  to 
procure  for  herself  the  art  which  made  her 
fortune — the  art  of  cookery.  Fascinated  by 
her  falsehoods,  awed  by  her  tales  of  "  Uncle 
Crank's"  wealth,  the  pastrycook  took  her 
into  his  kitchen,  and  initiated  her  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  craft.  Thus  the  one  sole 
dream  that  had  ever  touched  her  imagina- 
tion was  fulfilled,  and  in  three  months  she 
could  positively  laugh  at  the  world,  and 
earn  her  living,  although  educated  at  St. 
Cecilia's.     She  had  cunningly-skilled  hands 
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now,  and  tlie  samplers,  the  slates,  and  tlie 
catechism  of  the  asylum  were  no  longer  the 
sole  staff  she  had  to  lean  on  for  bread. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  Mr.  Crank 
came  for  her  in  a  cab.  He  expected  to  find 
her  lean,  tearful,  melancholy,  half- starved, 
humbled  to  the  dust ;  he  saw  her  plumper 
than  ever,  with  a  merry  countenance  and  a 
twinkling  eye.  For  a  moment  he  was 
savagely  disappointed ;  then,  as  she  related 
what  she  had  done,  he  relaxed,  grew  amused, 
and  forgave  her  her  small  prosperity.  So 
she  went  off  in  triumph  with  her  rich 
"uncle," — ^the  pastrycook  believing  her  to 
the  last,  and  putting  a  Madeira  cake  and  a 
big  bag  of  tarts  in  the  cab  as  she  drove 
away. 

"  I  have  got  you  a  place  with  my  niece 
in  Cornwall,"  said  Mr.  Crank.  "  Keep  it. 
Don't  let  me  hear  any  more  complaints  of 
you,  as  I  have  from  Miss  Carteret.  This  is 
the  last  time  Til  befriend  you." 

So  Miss  Minshell  went  down  third-class 
by  slow  train  to  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  Crank 
kissed  her  in  the  cab  just  before  it  stopped 
— she  looked  so  plump — and  gave  her  half- 
a-crown,  besides  paying  her  fare. 

Thus,  some  four  years  or  more  since  we 
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last  parted  with  lier  in  Miss  Carteret's 
service,  ^Ye  behold  her  again,  luxuriously 
seated  on  a  pile  of  cushions  placed  beneath 
a  golden  shower  of  laburnum.  An  opera- 
glass  is  in  her  hand,  and  ever  and  anon  her 
eyes  sweep  the  sunny  slopes  of  Bosanken, 
and  the  gloomy  woods  lying  around  grey 
Caerlerrick. 

A  curious,  angry  interest  is  irritating 
Miss  Minshell's  mind  respecting  the  deni- 
zens of  these  two  mansions.  She  cares 
nothing  for  the  wild  legends  floating  round 
the  ancient  roof  of  one,  nor  for  the  sorrow- 
ful story  of  disunion  shadowing  the  other ; 
it  is  the  astounding  fact — displayed  to  her 
eyes  last  Sunday  at  church — that  Barbara 
Lethbridge  is  an  honoured  guest  at  ^Bosan- 
ken, and  Eose  Carteret  has  her  home  at 
Caerlerrick ;  that  rankles  in  her  mind, 
vexing  it  with  curiosity  and  envy. 

"  Well  !  are  you  still  spying  out  the 
land?"  says  an  unexpected  voice. 

It  is  an  honest,  clear  voice,  and  it  startles 
Miss  Minshell,  who  rises  from  her  cushions 
hurriedly,  and  turns  to  greet  her  mistress 
with  ail  due  deference. 

''  Oh,  Mrs.  Daniel,  'that  scarlet  cloak  is 
positively  there  still !     I  do  just  want  to 
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see  when  tliey'll  come  back  and  take  it 
away." 

"Who  are  'they?'"  asks  Mrs.  Daniel. 
"  Is  it  Lady  Theresa  and  her  husband  ?" 

"  Lady  Theresa  is  not  with  them/'  returns 
Emily  demurely  ;  ''it  is  Barbara  Letlib ridge 
and  Mr.  Bosperis.  She  came  out  first  and 
sat  on  that  seat  with  a  book ;  then  he  came 
up  the  park  and  joined  her,  and,  after 
talking  some  time — quite  excitedly,  I  could 
see  by  their  manner — they  walked  away 
together,  leaving  the  book  and  cloak  on  the 
chair.  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder  that 
Lady  Theresa  and  Mr.  Bosperis  live  so 
unhappily." 

"  What  has  their  unhappiness  to  do  with 
Miss  Lethbridge  ?"  responded  Mrs.  Daniel, 
taking  the  glass  from  Emily's  hand.  "  It 
goes  back  to  a  much  remoter  time  than  the 
date  of  her  appearance  here." 

"  Well,  but  positively  for  three  days  I 
have  watched  them  meet  at  that  same 
spot." 

Mrs.  Daniel  does  not  answer,  for  at  this 
moment  two  figures,  both  tall  and  graceful, 
round  suddenly  a  group  of  trees  which  had 
hidden  them  from  view,  and  approach  the 
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seat  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
Miss  Minsheirs  scrutiny. 

"  There  they  are !"  she  cries  excitedly ; 
"  I  call  it  shameful  to  walk  about  in  that 
manner  with  Mr.  Bosperis,  I  do." 

Mrs.  Daniel  this  while  has  been  looking 
quietly  through  the  Dollond :  she  drops  it 
now,  and  says  drily — 

"  Only  that  gentleman  does  not  happen 
to  be  Mr.  Bosperis.  He  is  Lady  Theresa's 
brother,  Mr.  Hope  de  Beau  voir.'' 

"Ah,  well !  I  daresay  he  is  another 
married  man,"  retorts  Emily,  choking  with 
malice. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  single,  and 
as  handsome  as  if  he  had  walked  out  of  a 
novel." 

For  a  moment  Miss  Minshell  is  silenced, 
and  her  plump  face  beneath  the  laburnum 
looks  a  little  yellow,  then  she  bursts  into 
abuse. 

''  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  for  him  if 
Barbara  Lethbridge  makes  him  the  hero  of 
her  romance." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  know  of  Miss  Leth- 
bridge ?" 

"  A  good  deal ;    she  was  a  schoolfellow 
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of  mine.  She  was  at  St.  Cecilia's,  and 
your  uncle,  Mr.  Crank,  was  obliged  to 
expel  lier." 

Possibly  Mrs.  Daniel's  experience  of  Mr. 
Crank's  justice  may  lead  lier  not  to  consider 
this  an  overwhelming  proof  against  Barbara, 
for  she  only  smiles  and  listens  a  little  more 
intently  as  Miss  Minshell  continues  her 
tirade. 

"  She  was  a  very  revengeful,  vindictive 
girl,  and  frightfully  ugly." 

''  Ugly  !"  exclaims  Mrs.  Daniel ;  "  I  con- 
sider her  beautiful." 

Miss  Minshell  essays  a  laugh  of  con- 
tempt. 

"  Beauty  I  suppose  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
At  all  events,  she  was.  ugly  at  the  asylum, 
that  was  every  one's  opinion  there.  She  is 
improved,  certainly,  but  I  don't  admire  her 
foreign  style.  Miss  Carteret,  though,  was 
always  lovely,  even  in  the  hideous  St.  Ce- 
cilia uniform." 

"What!  was  Miss  Carteret— Sir  Cuth- 
bert's  heiress — at  the  orphan  asylum  with 
you?" 

Mrs.  Daniel's  surprise  is  so  great  that  she 
lets  the  opera-glass  fall  on  the  sward,  and 
Miss  Minshell  instantly  and  adroitly  hides 
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it  beneiitli  a  cushion.  She  has  been  trem- 
bling lest  it  should  be  locked  away,  and  she 
herself  left;,  like  Othello,  with  her  "  occupa- 
tion gone." 

"  She  was  there,"  says  Emily,  "  but  only 
for  a  day  or  two.  Pray  don't  mention  it  to 
any  one.  She  is  so  proud  she  would  never 
forgive  me.'' 

Mrs.  Daniel  cogitates  silently,  while  Emily, 
in  her  vexation  in  having  slipped  out  a 
secret,  by  which  she  meant  to  buy  Eose 
Carteret's  friendship,  gnaws  laburnum  blos- 
soms, and  revolves  schemes  for  excusing 
herself. 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Carteret  was  very  poor," 
Mrs.  Daniel  says  at  last.  "  That  accounts 
for  her  marrying  Sir  Cuthbert." 

Miss  Minshell,  with  a  thousand  little 
dotted  shadows  over  her,  making  her  look 
somewhat  like  a  spotted  toad,  gazes  out 
eagerly  towards  Caerlerrick. 

"  I  do  so  long  to  go  over  that  old  place," 
she  says.  "  Fancy  Mrs.  Carteret  and  Eose 
being  there !  I'd  marry  an  ogre  if  he 
had  a  splendid  old  house  like  that.  Poor  ? 
Oh  yes,  I  daresay  she  was  poor 
enough !" 

"  There  are  worse  fates  than  being  poor," 
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returned  Mrs.  Daniel.  "  Doubtless  Lady 
Treocethas  feels  that  now." 

Miss  Minsliell  stared  and  shook  her  head 
solemnly. 

"  You  would  not  say  that  if  you  had  been 
brought  up  in  an  orphan  asylum,  and  had 
your  hair  dipped,  and  your  brain  nipped, 
and  your  stomach  stinted  as  I  have.  Ro- 
mantic, sentimental  poverty  in  a  book  is  not 
a  bit  like  the  real  thing.  I  know  how  the 
world  treats  real  poverty  ;  it  beats  it,  starves 
it,  sells  it  for  a  slave,  leaves  it  in  rags,  or 
dresses  it  in  a  hideous  uniform.  And  most 
of  these  things  it  does  in  the  name  of 
charity — or  commerce — that's  the  other 
grand  word  that  excuses  everything.  But 
words  don't  take  me  in."  And  Miss  Min- 
shell,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
looked  out  towards  Caerlerrick,  "  There's 
no  fate  worse  than  being  poor,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  I  was  beaten  when  I  was  six 
years  old — with  a  poker — for  being  poor. 
What  can  Lady  Tregethas  have  to  suffer  in 
that  big  rich  house  ?  Nothing,  I  should 
say,  but  megrims  or  nerves.  She  must  be 
a  clever,  scheming  woman ;  so  miist  Barbara 
Lethbridge." 

Mr.  Crank's  niece  by  marriage  listened  to 
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her  new  companion  with  a  mixed  expression 
of  interest  and  pain  on  her  face. 

"  Why  must  they  be  scheming  women  ?'^ 
she  asked  abruptly. 

"There's  evidence  enough  of  that,"  said 
Emily.  "  When  I  last  saw  them  they  were 
both  desperately  poor,  now  I  find  one  in  a 
castle,  the  other  in  a  mansion  like  a  palace. 
I  wish  I  had  their  sense  or  their  luck.  I 
am  only  a  poor  companion  still,  and  thank- 
ful to  be  that,  instead  of  walking  about  in  a 
brown  sack  w^ith  my  head  cropped,  and  feet 
in  shoes  like  big  dish-covers  sliding  about 
on  the  ground  by  mistake.  Ah,  I  wish  I 
was  rich." 

And  a  tear  or  two  fell  on  Miss  Minshell's 
plump  countenance. 

Mrs.  Daniel  in  her  reply  to  this  began  to 
display  some  of  that  eccentricity  of  which 
Mr.  Crank  had  warned  his  prote(/ce. 

"  Of  wdiat  use  would  riches  be  to  you, 
unless  you  had  three  stomachs,  like  a  cow  ?" 
she  said  in  a  deep  voice.  "  '  Ninus,  the 
Assyrian,  had  an  ocean  of  gold,  and  other 
riches,  more  than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  he  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhaps  he 
never  desired  it ;  he  never  offered  sacrifice, 
nor  worshipped  the  Deity,  nor  administered 
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justice,  nor  spake  to  liis  people ;  but  he  was 
most  valiant  to  eat  and  drink,  and  having 
mingled  his  wines  he  threw  the  rest  upon 
the  stones.  This  man  is  dead :  behold  his 
sepulchre ;  and  now  hear  where  Ninus  is. 
Let  him  speak  : — "  Sometimes  I  was  Ninus, 
and  drew  the  breath  of  a  living  man  ;  but 
now  am  nothing  but  clay.  I  have  nothing 
but  what  I  did  eat  and  what  I  served  to 
myself  in  lust ;  that  was  and  is  all  my 
portion.  I  am  gone  to  hell ;  and  when  I 
went  thither  I  neither  carried  gold,  nor 
horse,  nor  silver  chariot.  I  that  wore  a 
crown  am  now  a  little  heap  of  dust.'' 

"  "What  in  the  world  is  all  that  ?"  asks 
Miss  Minshell  in  dismay. 

"  Jeremy  Taylor,"  returns  Mrs.  Daniel. 
"  Give  me  my  glass,  please,  which  you  have 
hid  beneath  that  cushion.  And  I  hope  in 
future  you  wont  make  a  keyhole  of  my 
laburnum-tree,  through  which  to  spy  at  my 
neighbours." 

With  this  Mrs.  Daniel  returns  to  the 
house,  and  Miss  Minshell,  wiping  her  tears 
of  envy,  meekly  follows. 

"  So  she  means  to  fling  sermons  at  me," 
she  says  to  herself  ''  Well,  I'm  poor.  I'm 
born  to  be  preached  at." 
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And  with  one  last  lino^eriuo:  o^lance  at  the 
patch  of  scarlet  still  shining  from  afar  in  the 
landscape,  and  the  two  figures  seated  by  it, 
apparently  lost  to  all  objects  in  the  universe 
but  themselves,  Miss  Minshell  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  clematis-covered  walls,  and  ceases 
to  be  the  one  sulky  shadow  in  a  sunny 
spot. 


VOL.  II, 


11 


CHAPTEE  X. 


HE  wonders  of  galleries  and  palaces, 
the  wonders  of  mountains  and  vales, 
were  things  Mr.  Bosperis  had  seen 
again  and  again,  and  cared  for  no  more  than 
he  cared  for  the  dead  leaves  of  the  past 
summer.  Yet  he  enjoyed  the  freshness,  the 
happiness,  the  delight  with  which  Barbara 
beheld  the  marvels  that  had  wearied  him. 
Her  bright  y on thful  presence  seemed  a  relief 
to  the  dull,  dead  apathy  of  that  cold  life  he 
and  Lady  Theresa  led  together.  Their 
mutual  distrust,  or  weariness,  or  hatred,  or 
suppressed  passion,  whichever  it  might  be, 
shrank  and  dwindled  before  her  influence, 
and  lost  somewhat  of  its  irritating  power 
to  vex  their  daily  lives.  They  seemed 
tacitly  to  agree  to  put  the  haunting  shadow 
of  their  own  sorrow  out  of  sight  for  a  time, 
and  if  the  evil  ghost  was  not  quite  laid  at 
rest  in  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  past,  at  least  her 
haunting  presence  ceased  to  embitter  every 
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feast.  In  fact,  there  existed  in  eacli  of  these 
vexed  hearts  a  secret  desire  to  keep  Barbara 
with  them,  and  neither  desired  to  question 
the  other's  motives  too  closely,  or  to  search 
too  deeply  into  the  reason  of  their  increased 
comfort.  A  calm  sea  may  be  treacherous, 
but  it  is  smoother  to  sail  on  than  waves 
tempest-tossed,  and  Lady  Theresa  had 
learned  to  be  thankful  for  tranquillity. 

To  Barbara  herself,  when  the  first  excite- 
ment of  seeing  Oliver's  sister  had  passed 
away,  it  seemed  a  simple  matter  that  they 
should  meet — simple  and  natural  as  light, 
or  the  musical  sound  of  streams  and  plea- 
sant look  of  green  meadows,  all  which  things 
we  enjoy  without  wonder,  and  often  without 
praise.  She  was  very  happy  in  seeing  bright 
things,  in  visiting  old  historic  lands ;  she 
was  still  in  her  angel-years — the  first  fresh 
years  of  youth,  when  every  sunshine  makes 
a  glory.  And  she  had  yet  to  learn  how  one 
unselfish  love  toiled  to  give  her  all  this  joy, 
and  stood  aside  unregarded  and  forgotten, 
while  she  gave  her  thoughts  to  another. 
Oliver  was  still  her  Romance ;  it  was  plea- 
sant to  be  with  his  sister — it  made  him  a 
Eeality  to  her,  and  brought  near  to  her 
many  a  token  of  his  life  and  presence.     She 
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felt,  too,  a  strange  Tindercurrent  as  of  mag- 
netism attracting  lier  to  Lady  Theresa  and 
Mr.  Bosperis,  and  she  knew  that  in  a  diffe- 
rent way  she  was  often  the  subject  of 
thought,  and  interest,  and  scrutiny,  both  to 
the  reckless  husband  and  the  sorrowful  wife. 
Yet  she  liked  to  be  with  them  :  she  had 
accepted  their  invitation  instantly  and  with 
eagerness ;  some  craving  or  instinct  in  her 
nature  was  at  rest  in  their  home,  and  the 
hard  days  of  the  asylum  seemed  a  dream  to 
her  as  she  wandered  in  the  sunny  glades  of 
Bosanken. 

And  now  was  not  Oliver  here  ? — Oliver, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a  year,  and  whom 
in  beholding  again  she  shrank  from  some- 
what, with  a  little  shadow  of  disdain  upon 
her,  till,  with  his  old  careless  ease,  his  old 
assured  sense  of  power,  he  threw  the  slight 
barrier  down,  and  played  again  his  old  part 
of  cautious,  selfish,  graceful  lover.  What 
did  it  matter  ?  The  little  game  could  never 
hurt  him ;  she  had  neither  father  nor 
mother,  brother  nor  sister ;  no  one  would 
call  him  to  account ;  and  as  for  herself,  she 
would  disappear  one  day  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  For  eventually  she  would  cer- 
tainly   marry    that    bowie-knife,    revolver- 
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decorated  cousin,  though  the  story  of  her 
engagement  to  him  had  proved  to  be  a 
fable  invented  by  Eose. 

Meanwhile  she  was  charming,  and  Bo- 
sanken,  for  the  first  time  in  his  experience, 
was  a  pleasant  place.  And  he  would  be 
honestly  in  love  if  circumstances  would  let 
him.  Since  they  would  not,  he  must  set 
aside  this  creeping  sense  of  dishonesty,  and 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  her  presence.  It 
would  not  be  for  long.  When  they  parted 
again — she  might  not  know  it,  but  he  knew 
— it  would  be  for  ever. 

Thus  things  stood  at  Bosanken  when 
Miss  Minshell,  beneath  the  laburnum,  spied 
out  the  land. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  on  that  day 
when  Barbara  and  her  companion  joined 
Lady  Theresa  on  the  lawn. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  you  two  loi- 
terers ?"  she  said  as  she  came  forward  to 
meet  them.  "  Barbara,  you  have  missed 
seeing  your  friend  Miss  Carteret  to-day. 
She  drove  by  twice  in  her  pony  carriage, 
and  looked  up  the  avenue  with  quite  a  frown 
on  her  pretty  face.  I  felt  sorry  for  her  dis- 
appointment :  poor  little  nun  !" 

A  guilty  colour  flashed  over  Barbara's 
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cheeks;  for  this  week  past,  since  Oliver 
came,  she  had  neglected  Eose.  Daily  before 
this  they  had  met  either  on  horseback  or  in 
their  drives,  and  Eose,  in  her  gloom  and 
loneliness,  had  learned  to  look  on  these 
meetings  as  the  one  bright  spot  in  her  dull 
day. 

"  Is  it  possible  there  are  amenities  passing 
between  the  ogre's  castle  and  Bosanken  ?" 
said  Oliver  in  surprise.  "  How  has  this 
happened,  Theresa  P" 

"Simply  enough,"  she  answered.  '"'And 
the  civilities,  I  assure  you,  are  not  alarming. 
Lady  Tregethas'  daughter  and  Barbara  are 
old  friends ;  they  meet  on  the  high  road, 
and  are  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  they 
part  at  the  gates  of  their  mutual  encamp- 
ment, and  one  never  asks  the  other  to  step 
within." 

"  And  are  you  not  curious  to  know  why  ?" 
remarked  Oliver,  turning  to  Barbara. 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?"  in- 
terposed his  sister  quickly.  "  Why  trouble 
Barbara  with  painful  histories  ?" 

She  was  quite  pale,  and  her  eyes  fell  re- 
proachfully on  her  brother. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Barbara,  "  these  old- 
world   stories   do  not  pain  me.     Eose  has 
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told  me  of  some  ancient  traditionary  hatred 
between  your  families,  and  my  only  wonder 
is  that  you  can  still  keep  it  up.  It  is  time 
such  things  died  away." 

A  momentary  silence  followed  her  speech, 
then  Lady  Theresa  spoke  softly. 

"  It  is  not  an  old  hatred,  it  is  a  new  one. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  vindictive  feeling 
between  Mr.  Bosperis  and  Sir  Cuthbert. 
Has  not  Miss  Carteret  told  you  of  it  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  Barbara,  "  she  never 
speaks  of  her  stepfather.  Perhaps  she  is 
afraid  of  him.     I  sometimes  fanc}^  so." 

"  I  wonder  the  old  tyrant  lets  her  meet 
you,"  said  Oliver.  "  It  must  be  a  great 
concession  on  his  part  to  permit  any  human 
creature  under  his  control  to  parley,  with  a 
foe  from  Bosanken." 

"It  is  a  greater  concession  still  on  Er- 
nest's side,"  observed  Lady  Theresa. 
"  Kothins:  has  astonished  me  like  his  silent 
acquiescence  in  their  meetings.  Every  day 
I  have  expected  to  hear  him  entreat  Bar- 
bara to  discontinue  them." 

"  Mr.  Bosperis  would  scarcely  care  to  in- 
terfere with  my  friendship  for  a  school- 
fellow," said  Barbara,  flushing  a  little. 

"  Not  if  she  were  anywhere  else  but  at 
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Caerlerrick,  Being  there,  in  an  enemy's 
house,  he  might  ask  a  guest  beneath  his 
roof  to  remember  his  hatreds." 

It  was  strange  how  Lady  Theresa  always 
upheld  her  husband  in  his  absence,  though 
so  cold  and  repelling  to  him  in  his  presence. 
Barbara  felt  a  little  embarrassed,  and  knew 
not  how  to  answer.  Oliver  came  to  her 
relief. 

"  See  how  you  have  conquered,"  he  said. 
"  Bosperis  lets  you  do  what  you  like,  even 
to  the  carrying  daily  a  flag  of  truce  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  outposts,  you  know, 
Theresa,  always  exchange  civilities,  though 
ready  to  drop  them  at  command  and  fight 
instead.  But  never  fear,  Bosperis  wont 
drag  Barbara  into  this  war.  I  am  glad  he 
and  Sir  Cuthbert  'too  have  sense  to  perceive 
that  two  young  girls  ought  not  to  share 
their  enmity." 

"  I  am  glad  too,"  returned  Lady  Theresa, 
"  and  yet  I  confess  I  have  a  strange,  uneasy 
feeling  about  this  matter.  I  am  afraid  I 
don't  like  Miss  Carteret,  beautiful  as  she  is, 
and  I  wish  sometimes  Barbara  had  no  friend 
at  Caerlerrick." 

"  But  don't  wish  that  Eose  should  have 
no    friend    at    Bosanken,"    said    Barbara. 
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"  Think  how  young  and  lonely  she  is.  If 
yon  could  only  see  how  her  face  brightens 
when  she  meets  me,  and  how  the  tears  come 
in  her  eyes  when  we  part,  you  would  not 
begrudge  your  foe's  stepdaughter  her  only 
friend.  Surely  this  little  sad  kindness  out- 
side on  neutral  ground  between  her  and  me 
should  not  make  you  uneasy.  What  can 
two  girls  do  to  vex  such  great  men  as  Mr. 
Bosperis  and  Sir  Cutlibert  Tregethas  ?" 

"  Nothing,  I  should  think,"  said  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Bosperis  himself.  He  was  standing 
at  the  open  French  window  of  the  library 
with  a  packet  of  letters  in  his  hand.  How 
much  or  how  little  of  the  conversation  he 
had  heard  no  one  could  tell.  "  I  have  been 
polite  enough  to  ride  to  the  town  /or  the 
second  delivery  of  letters,"  he  continued, 
"  and  here  they  are.  One  from  Yankee-land 
for  you,  Barbara." 

He  waited  for  her  to  come  to  him,  and 
gave  her  the  letter  with  a  curious  reluctance 
and  a  wistful  shadow  on  his  face. 

"  I  am  sorry  he  heard  us  talking  of 
Caerlerrick,"  whispered  Theresa,  as  she  and 
Oliver  followed  Barbara's  steps.  But  her 
brother  made  no  answer  ;  he  entered  by  the 
open  window  quickly,  and  walked  quite  to 
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the  other  end  of  the  room.  Here  from  a 
vantage-ground  of  security  he  watched 
Barbara  as  she  perused  her  letter.  She 
looked  up  at  last  from  its  pages  with  a 
frank  joy  beaming  in  her  eyes. 

"  My  cousin  Walter  is  coming  home  !" 
she    cried     exultingly.       ''  How     glad     I 


am  !^ 


Then  she  gazed  at  the  faces  around  her, 
as  if  for  some  expression  of  sympathy  with 
her  happiness,  but  she  met  only  a  blank 
silence.  Lady  Theresa  flushed,  Mr.  Bos- 
peris's  handsome  face  darkened,  Oliver  de 
Beauvoir  alone,  after  a  moment,  spoke,  with 
a  shade  of  irony  in  his  voice. 

"  Is  this  the  Yankee  cousin  of  whose  per- 
fections we  hear  so  much  ?  I  congratulate 
you  on  his  expected  arrival.  Miss  Leth- 
bridge." 

This  with  a  slight  drawl  and  a  slight 
sneer,  and  a  rustling  of  the  newspaper  in  his 
hand. 

Barbara  felt  her  heart  beat  faster;  her 
voice  took  a  grave  tone. 

'•'  I  have  never  said  more  of  Walter  than 
he  deserves — no,  nor  half  as  much  as  I 
ought  to  say  of  his  goodness." 

"  0  my  prince  of  cousins  1"  said  Oliver. 
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"  We  Liave  not  done  liim  justice ;  let  us 
make  amends/' 

And  with  careless  eyes  he  ran  down  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper,  as  if  striving  to 
find  something  worth  reading. 

Barbara  sat  chilled,  with  her  letter  crushed 
in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  darkening  with  a 
sort  of  wistful  wonder. 

"Tou  must  not  expect  us  to  be  very 
sj^mpathetic,"  observed  Lady  Theresa  ;  "  we 
can  hardly  welcome  news  joyfully  which  I 
suppose  will  call  you  away  from  us." 

Barbara  flushed  a  sudden  crimson.  She 
had  not  thought  of  this ;  she  had  not 
remembered  Walter  could  not  come  to  her 
here. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  ought  to  go  at  once  to 
London  to  meet  him,"  she  said. 

Her  voice  unconsciously  took  a  sad  tone, 
and  she  looked  at  Oliver  with  a  little  plead- 
ing air,  which,  instead  of  softening,  vexed 
him. 

"  That  is  American  manners,  I  presume," 
he  said,  coldly.  ''  I  believe  American  ladies 
can  go  where  they  choose,  and  meet  as  many 
cousins  as  they  please." 

"And  can't  they  in  England?"  asked 
Barbara,  really  and  simply  puzzled. 
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"  Well,  this  is  not  quite  so  free  a  country 
as  Uncle  Sam's/'  returned  Oliver,  setting 
the  paper  clown  languidly.  "  Theresa,  can 
young  English  ladies  meet  cousins  in 
London  and  board  at  the  same  hotel  with 
them?  You  do  think  of  boarding  some- 
where, I  suppose.  Miss  Lethbridge,  or  shall 
you  take  apartments  ?" 

"  She  will  do  neither,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Bosperis,  in  a  strange,  sharp  tone.  "  If 
Miss  Lethbridge  wishes  to  see  her  cousin, 
he  can  come  here  to  visit  her." 

"  Here  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Theresa. 

"Yes,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  Mr. 
Lethbridge  if  he  will  honour  Bosanken  with 
his  presence.  I  cannot  permit  Barbara  to 
go  to  London.  I  can  allow  no  breach  of 
custom  in  her  case  for  an}^  cousin  living. 
I  trust  she  will  excuse  my  saying  so."  And 
he  turned  towards  her  with  one  of  his 
sudden,  rare  smiles.  "  I  look  upon  myself 
and  Lady  Theresa  as  your  guardians  for  the 
present,"  he  said. 

As  he  finished  speaking  he  relapsed  into 
the  careless  manner  peculiar  to  him,  and  his 
concluding  words  were  uttered  in  a  cold 
voice,  as  a  mere  expression  of  politeness,  icy 
and  smooth,   with   no  warmth  beneath  it. 
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Nevertheless,  Barbara  felt  glad  of  liis  invita- 
tion, and  with  a  bright  colour  flashing  over 
her  face  she  thanked  him  frankly. 

"  I  confess  I  should  feel  very  forlorn  in 
London,"  she  said,  "  and  it  is  so  long  since 
I  have  seen  Walter  that  I  fear  we  can 
scarcely  meet  as  brother  and  sister  now. 
And  yet  he  is  the  only  relative  I  have  in 
the  wide  world,  so  I  ought  not  to  change 
tow^ards  him/' 

"  The  only  relative  !"  repeated  Lady 
Theresa ;  "  then  you  stand  alone  indeed. 
I  cannot  wonder  you  value  your  cousin." 

She  did  not  second  her  husband's  invita- 
tion, and  her  voice  sounded  a  little  cold  to 
Barbara's  ears. 

"  May  I  ask  him  here  ?"  she  said  timidly. 

"  Certainly,  since  Mr.  Bosperis  wishes  it." 

"  And  since  there  are  some  others  who  do 
not  wish  it,"  observed  that  gentleman, 
whistling  a  little  softly  to  himself. 

"  Oh,  I'll  go  to  London  to  meet  Walter  !" 
cried  Barbara.  "  Pray  let  me  go !  I  should 
not  like  him  to  come  here  if  Lady  Theresa 
does  not  wish  it.  What  right  have  I  to 
trouble  her  with  an  unwelcome  guest  ?  0 
Mr.  Bosperis,  I  am  so  sorry !" 

"  I   don't  see  why  you  should  be  sorry. 
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Lady  Theresa  will  be  extremely  glad  to  see 
your  cousin." 

As  Mr.  Bosperis  uttered  this  in  a  dry 
tone,  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  flung  his  news- 
paper on  the  table  impatiently,  and  declaring 
this  was  the  sultriest  evening  he  had  ever 
known,  he  sauntered  to  the  window  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  lawn.  His  host 
looked  after  him  with  a  flash  of  anger  in 
his  eyes. 

"  He  possesses  the  De  Beauvoir  nervous- 
ness," he  observed  in  his  hardest  tone,  "  and 
he  thinks  only  of  himself,  and  builds  u^d  a 
cold  wall  of  defence  and  hatred  upon  small 
suspicions — all  that  is  in  the  De  Beauvoir 
blood." 

Lady  Theresa  bent  over  her  book,  grow- 
ing pale  to  the  lips.  Barbara  grew  hot  and 
cold.  This  was  the  first  time  in  her  pre- 
sence that  Mr.  Bosperis  had  broken  down 
barriers,  and  burst  into  bitter  speech.  She 
felt  herself  guilty  of  his  ill-temper,  and 
looked  imploringly  at  her  hostess  with  eyes 
fast  filling  with  tears. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  to  London," 
she  said.  "  I  fear  I  am  the  cause  of  pain 
here." 

"  You    are    mistaken,"     returned    Lady 
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Theresa,  steadying  her  voice.  "  Mr.  Bos- 
peris,  will  3^011  tell  Barbara  that  her  stay 
with  us  is  the  first  happiness  that  Theresa 
de  Beauvoir  and  Ernest  Bosperis  have 
shared  together  for  many  years  ?" 

There  was  an  indescribable  accent  in  the 
sounding  of  her  maiden  name,  a  mixture  of 
sadness  and  bitterness,  which  struck  the  ear 
with  an  emphasis  that  lingered  strangely  in 
the  memory. 

"  Do  you  need  any  assurance  of  it, 
Barbara  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bosperis,  with  a 
sudden  change  in  tone  and  manner.  "  Can 
you  not  see  it  for  yourself?  It  is  only 
across  your  face  that  my  wife  and  I  give 
each  other  a  smile." 

In  the  inflection  of  his  voice  on  the  word 
wife  there  was  an  echo  of  the  bitterness  in 
Lady  Theresa's  tone.  She  closed  her  book 
as  he  spoke,  and  looked  him  earnestly,  sor- 
rowfully in  the  face. 

"Ernest,  let  our  griefs  be  for  ourselves 
alone ;  surely  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  vex 
Barbara's  heart  with  them." 

Then  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  young 
guest,  and  her  lips  shuok  a  little  as  she 
clasped  it. 

"  Barbara,"    she  said,  "  in  our   childless 
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home  it  is  sunshine  and  bread  to  see  a  face 
like  yours ;  you  save  us  many  a  bitter  hour. 
Though  we  may  agree  in  nothing  else,  we 
are  one  in  this — our  affection  for  you." 

Something  in  her  words  moved  Mr. 
Bosperis  with  an  agitation  he  could  ill 
conceal ;  his  face  flushed,  he  turned  away 
to  the  window  with  a  swift  step. 

"  My  wife  speaks  truly,  Barbara,  and  our 
only  cause  for  vexation  to-day  is  that  she 
and  I  differ  a  little  in  our  views  for  your 
welfare.  She  does  not  like  cousins,  I  don't 
like  brothers." 

What  could  he  mean  ?  thought  Barbara. 
Did  he  allude  to  her  sisterly  regard  for 
Walter,  or  was  he  thinking  of  his  wife's 
brother  ?  If  so,  it  was  better  not  to  reply 
to  this. 

"  I  hope  Lady  Theresa  will  learn  to  like 
Walter  when  she  knows  him,"  she  returned. 
"He  has  been  a  good  and  true  friend  to 
me — so  true  and  brotherly  that  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  tell  him,  that  I  had  the  least 
scruple  with  regard  to  meeting  him  in  Lon- 
don in  the  old  childish,  sisterly  way." 

"  There  will  be  no  need  to  tell  him  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  since  you  will  see  him 
here,"  said  Lady  Theresa  a  little  eagerly. 
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"  It  will  be  mucli  better  to  keep  up  the  old 
kindly  fraternal  feeling  on  his  part,  and  not 
let  any  coldness  cliange  it.  Ernest,  shall  I 
write  to  Mr.  Lethbridge  and  invite  him,  or 
will  you  ?" 

She  addressed  her  husband  with  a  sudden 
blush,  as  often  happened  when  she  spoke  to 
him,  yet  her  voice  had  instantly  grown  cold 
and  constrained. 

Standing  at  the  window  as  he  was,  he 
did  not  see  the  blush,  he  only  heard  the 
tone. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  he  replied 
with  intense  politeness.  "I  hitend  to  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  that  invita- 
tion. Here  is  your  brother  beckoning  to 
you ;  apparently  he  has  something  wonder- 
ful to  show  you  of  the  caterpillar  or  viper 
species." 

Lady  Theresa  rose  and  went  hurriedly  to 
another  window,  which  she  opened  in  ner- 
vous haste,  but  as  she  stepped  forth  her 
husband  stopped  her. 

''  Do  not  go  without  a  cloak,  Theresa," 
he  said  in  a  softer  tone.  ■'  The  evening  is 
growing  chill,  and  you  forget  always  you 
are  not  strong." 

A   shawl  was  lying  on  a  chair,  and  he 
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would  Lave  placed  it  around  her  shoulders 
but  she  drew  back  hastily  from  his  proffered 
aid. 

"  I  can  put  it  on  best  myself,  thank  you/' 
she  said  in  a  cold,  trembling  voice. 

"  As  you  please,"  he  answered. 

Then  he  opened  the  window  wide  for  her, 
and  as  she  passed  through  Barbara  heard 
him  say  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Tell  him  I  invite  to  my  own  house 
whom  I  please.  If  he  dislikes  any  guest  of 
mine  he  can  leave.  Not  that  I  wish  it,  if 
his  stay  gives  you  pleasure.  It  is  he  who 
seeks  a  quarrel,  not  I.  I  have  told  you  so 
before.  Keep  it  smooth  between  us  if  you 
will ;  if  not  I  don't  care." 

He  turned  away  with  a  slight  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  while  his  wife's  face  flushed 
and  her  lips  quivered,  but  she  answered  not 
a  word,  and  in  another  instant  brother  and 
sister  passed  down  the  lawn  and  out  of  sight 
among  the  thick  summer  foliage. 

Barbara  felt  angry  and  hurt. 

"  Mr.  Bosperis,"  she  said  in  an  agitated 
voice,  "  I  cannot  permit  my  cousin  to  be  a 
guest  here  if  his  coming  causes  pain  to 
Lady  Theresa.  You  must  not  send  that  in- 
vitation." 
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"  I  shall  write  it  tliis  evening,"  he 
answered  carelessly.  "It  is  not  Theresa 
who  objects — it  is  her  brother.  I  thought 
you  understood  that." 

He  flung  himself  into  a  low  chair  close 
by  the  lounge  on  which  Barbara  sat,  and 
gazed  into  her  face  with  such  sad,  earnest 
steadfastness  that  she  grew  hot  and  cold,, 
amazed  and  abashed,  wondering  at  him  all 
the  time. 

''  So  you  don't  understand  ?"  he  said  in  a 
moment,  seeing  she  kept  silent.  "  You 
have  never  heard  of* the  dog  in  the  manger? 
An  insolent  dog  he  was  too.  God  !  what  a 
weary,  mean  world  this  is,  and  how  a  man's 
hands  get  bound  by  the  devil !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Barbara, 
getting  angry  at  this  interference.  "  I  have 
no  need  of  your  help,  Mr.  Bosperis.  There 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  wish  to  let 
loose  your  wrath  on  my  account."' 

"  On  my  own,  then,  there  is  ample  reason. 
I  hate  cowards." 

Barbara  flashed  an  angry  look  at  him. 

"  You  dislike  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  because  he 
is  your  wife's  brother,"  she  retorted. 

He  laughed  at  this,  a  short,  hard  laugh. 

"What  a  loving  couple  you  think  us 
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lie  said.  "Come,  are  you  engaged  to  that 
young  man?'" 

"  No,"  in  a  low  voice,  and  a  blush  like  a 
crimson  shadow  flying  over  her  face. 

"  To  the  other  one,  then  ?" 

"  No/'  again.  And  this  ''  No  '*'  was  given 
with  a  ringing  laugh.  "  How  absurd  !  I 
have  not  seen  Walter  for  four  years." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  I  don't  want  you 
to  see  him.  I  like  3'ou  better  than  either 
of  those  two  men  do." 

"  Mr.  Bosperis  !"  exclaimed  Barbara,  "  are 
you  mad?" 

"  Not  at  all.  I  speak  sober  truth.  '  My 
pulse  discourses  most  excellent  music'  *  I 
know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.'  One  of 
these  young  fellows  is  the  hawk,  the  other 
the  saw — he  has  cut  your  way  to  fortune. 
As  for  me,  I  hate  them  both.  I  want  to  do 
all  things  for  you  myself." 

The  desperate  tone  of  weariness  and  pain 
in  which  he  spoke  disarmed  Barbara's 
anger.  She  looked  at  him  in  sorrowful 
amazement. 

"  Do  not  talk  to  me  like  this,  Mr. 
Bosperis.  I  wont  bear  it.  And  Lady 
Theresa  is  my  friend.  I  love  her  very 
much." 
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His  eyes  sjjarklecl,  then  drooped ;  a  curious 
spasm  crossed  liis  face. 

"  How  you  would  laugli  if  I  were  to  say, 
'  And  so  do  L'  " 

"  I  should  not  laugh — I  should  be  glad. 
I  wish  it  were  true." 

"Do  you  ?"  he  said,  relapsing  into  his 
old  careless  jesting  way.  ''  That  would  be 
a  sad  affair.  I  should  soon  break  my  heart 
or  put  a  pistol  to  my  head.  No,  no, 
the  saints  defend  me  from  loving  a  De 
Beau  voir  1" 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  Barbara  impatiently. 
"  Is  not  Lady  Theresa  lovable,  beautiful,  and 
good?'' 

"  Too  good,"  he  rejoined  bitterly.  "  She 
hates  all  evil  things,  including  myself.^  Oh, 
it  is  astonishing  how  deep  is  her  hatred  for 
the  incarnate  sin  represented  in  my  person." 

"  I  have  never  seen  it,"  said  Barbara, 
besrinnin":  to  tremble  at  his  vehemence  and 
at  her  own  rashness  in  touching  on  such  a 
topic  to  him. 

"  Not  seen  it !  Nevertheless  it  is  as  pal- 
pable to  the  sight  as  that  cloud  going  over 
the  sun.  There,  see  ;  the  sky  is  as  grey  as 
mv  life." 

He  rose,  took  a  step  or  two  to  the  window, 
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then  came  back  to  his  chair  with  a  double 
listlessness  over  all  his  aspect,  as  though 
seeking  to  make  amends  to  himself  for  his 
passing  emotion. 

"  I  don't  often  howl  to  the  moon,"  he 
said  carelessly.  "  I  know  better.  Lady 
Theresa  brings  her  priests  and  her  Church 
against  me.  I  bow  to  Eome  as  a  sensible 
man  should.  When  the  confessional  gets 
into  a  house  peace  leaves  it.  A  husband  is 
nothing  against  a  priest.  You  see  that, 
don't  you?" 

Barbara  tried  to  answer  playfully. 

"  I  see  that  you  have  no  right  to  ask  me 
unfair  questions,"  she  said. 

"  Ko  right !"  And  again  he  scanned  her 
face  with  a  sad,  earnest  look.  "  It  is  strange, 
but  I  find  myself  a  man  without  rights. 
No  sooner  do  I  claim  a  confidence,  a  touch 
of  kindness,  a  little  trust,  than  I  discover  I 
have  no  right  to  anything  but  hate." 

"  Do  I  hate  you,  Mr.  Bosperis  ?"  said 
Barbara,  looking  up  quickly. 

The  question  thus  abruptly  put  struck 
bim  like  a  blow ;  for  a  moment  he  gazed 
into  her  face  speechless  in  a  sort  of  wild 
dismay,  then  he  cried  out  hastily — 
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"■  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  r"  He  stopped, 
and  his  voice  fell  suddenly.  "  Oh  no,  you 
mean  nothing.  But,  Barbara,  you  are  mad 
to  ask  me  such  a  question.  I  have  only 
prayed,  child,  to  escape  your  hate.     I  have 

never    dared    to    dream "      Again    he 

stopped,  with  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  then 
almost  in  a  whisper  he  repeated  his  last 
words  sorrowfull}^  "No,  I  have  never 
dared  to  dream  3^ou  could  give  me  one  kind 
or  pitying  thought.  I  have  only  prayed  to 
escape  hate." 

Barbara  had  risen,  and,  confused  and 
trembling,  she  stood  leaning  on  a  chair 
looking  at  him  with  crimson  cheeks  and 
eyes  full  of  amazement.  What  did  he 
mean  ?  What  had  she  said  to  provoke 
such  words  from  him  ?  Over  all  his  weary 
aspect  there  seemed  to  grow  a  deathly  cold- 
ness as  she  looked,  and  his  face  was  ashen 
pale,  his  lips  dead  white.  Barbara's  nervous 
grasp  of  her  sup23ort  relaxed :  her  voice 
broke  pity  in  gl}^  on  his  ear. 

"  Mr.  Bosperis,  surely  you  are  not  well ; 
you  are  talking  wildly  to  me  to-day.'' 

"Madly  you  mean.  Yes,  it  is  a  mad 
world,  and  the  wind  blows  from  Caerlerrick 
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to-claj ;  there's  lunacy  in  every  breatli 
one  draws.  Have  you  seen  your  friend 
Eose  lately  ?" 

"Not  these  three  days/'  said  Barbara, 
greatly  relieved  by  the  sudden  change  in 
his  manner. 

"  Go  and  see  her  to-morrow.  Go  to 
the  ruined  chapel  at  the  edge  of  the  wood 
at  five  o'clock.     You'll  find  her  there." 

He  walked  to  the  window  whistling  "  La 
donna  e  mobile,"  but  here  he  turned. 

"  I  have  said  before  I  am  a  man  without 
rights.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  a  favour, 
have  I  ?" 

"JSTot  that  I  know  of,"  said  Earbara 
gravely. 

"  Just  so — not  that  you  know  of.  We  all 
know  so  little.  Miss  Lethbridge.  Now,  it 
seems  odd  to  me  that  I  should  ask  you  a 
favour ;  there  is  something  bitter  in  it  even, 
yet  I  do  ask  it.  Eide  with  me  to-morrow 
at  five  o'clock  ;  we'll  see  Eose  Carteret  to- 
gether." 

"  You  !"  exclaimed  Barbara  in  astonish^ 
ment. 

"Yes — why  not?  I  have  no  feud  against 
Miss  Carteret.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  grate- 
W  to  her.     And  even  my  old  hatreds  are — 
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yes,  it  is  the  truth — dying-  out.  Don't  tell 
Theresa  that,  or  our  old  prophetess  Deborah ; 
she  would  think  it  the  work  of  witchcraft. 
Perhaps  it  is." 

He  went  out  at  the  window  laughing,  then 
stepped  back. 

"  Barbara,  I  am  anxious  about  the  ride. 
Will  you  go  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not." 

"  Then  will  you  go  alone  ?" 

A  swift  blush  flew  across  Barbara's  face 
from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Yes,  I'll  go  alone." 

"  One  thing  more.  Promise  me  you  will 
not  tell  that  handsome  dog  in  the  manger 
in  what  direction  you  mean  to  ride." 

Barbara's  cheeks  were  crimson,  her  lips 
shook,  her  heart  fluttered,  yet  some  instinct 
told  her  Mr.  Bosperis  was  a  truer  friend 
than  Oliver  de  Beauvoir. 

"I  will  not  sav  I  mean  to  ride  at  all." 

A  bright  look  passed  over  the  weary  face, 
a  flash  offender  joy  beamed  in  the  hollow 
ej^es,  yet  he  only  smiled  an  answer  and  went 
silently  away. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LITTLE  graceful  figure  with  soft 
step  goes  down  a  dark  corridor  at 
Caerlerrick,  and  pauses  at  a  small 
arched  door  with  a  shadow  of  angry  fear  on 
its  pretty  bright  face. 

"  Is  that  Eose  ?"  cries  a  preternaturally 
sweet  voice  from  within. 

"  Yes,  Raven,  it  is  I.  What  do  you  want 
now  r 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  want  to  see 
your  face." 

Rose  pushes  the  door  petulantly,  and  as 
it  slowly  opens  she  passes  within  with  a 
weary  air. 

"  Well,  here  I  am.  Raven.  And  I  don't 
think  my  face  has  changed  since  yesterday." 

"  Changed  !  No  ;  and  I  don't  look  for 
change  in  you.  You  were  ever  wild  and 
wilful,  and  may  be  selfish  too." 

"Thank  you,   Raven.     'No  one  can  say 
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such  pretty  things  to  me  as  you  do,"  returns 
Eose,  pouting. 

"  No  one  else  speaks  truth  to  you.  Better 
hear  it  from  me  than  learn  it  yourself  in  a 
more  bitter  way." 

"  You  are  a  true  raven  ;  you  croak  only 
evil.  For  how  many  hundreds  of  years  has 
that  false  sweet  voice  of  yours  been  heard  in 
this  old  dragon's  keep  ?" 

Wilfully  did  Eose  thus  touch  the  chord 
that  jarred  in  that  aged  heart,  and  Primrose, 
dimly  feeling  the  selfish  carelessness  of  the 
deed,  retorted  in  a  grim  way — 

"  More  than  two  hundred  years,  my 
dear;  yes,  yes,  nigh  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  A  long  time  to  wait  for  the 
end." 

And  with  a  ringing  laugh  her  piercing 
eyes  looked  up  at  Kose  with  a  gleam  of  ugly 
fire. 

"  You  frighten  me,"  said  the  girl  drawing 
back.  "  This  is  why  I  hate  to  come  to  your 
room." 

"  So  you  hate  to  come  and  see  a  poor  old 
creature  who  is  your  nearest  relative  on 
earth  except  your  mother,"  said  the  sweet 
voice  of  Primrose  wistfully. 

Eose   clenched  her   little   hand    angrily. 
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and  held  it  up  with  a  menace  against  the 
wrinkled  face. 

"How  dare  you  say  that?"  she  cried; 
"  you  say  it  to  vex  me.  You  know  I  detest 
the  thought  of  any  relationship  between 
you  and  me." 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  the  sweet  voice  again. 
"  What  have  I  done  to  you  that  you  should 
hate  to  think  my  blood  runs  in  your 
vems  t 

''  Nothing,"  said  Rose,  turning  away  with 
a  shudder.  "  Only  it  is  not  pleasant,  you  11 
own  that." 

"It  is  more  bitter  for  me  than  for  you," 
retorted  Primrose,  as  her  angry  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  girl's  retreating  figure.  "  Come 
back,  I  say,  and  tell  me  why  you  hate 
it." 

"  Why  !"  repeated  Eose  scornfully ;  "  is  it 
pleasant,  think  you,  for  a  young  girl  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  wizard  castle  like  this,  and  find 
an  ancestress,  in  the  shape  of  a  hideous  old 
raven  with  a  nightiugale's  throat,  claiming 
kin  with  her  in  a  voice  like  yours  ?  I  tell 
you  it  is  dreadful,  it  is  horrible,  it  terrifies 
me.  Though  I  make  a  story  of  it  and 
laugh  at  it,  yet  it  haunts  me  night  and 
day,  as  you  do ;   yes,   yes,  you  seem  to  be 
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•everywhere  witli  me,  as  if  you  were  my  very 
self." 

Primrose  Belienna  clasped  her  skinny 
hands  together  at  this,  and  laughed. 

"And  so  I  am.  Are  you  not  Eose  Be- 
henna?  And  you  came  to  me  one  night 
when  I  watched  by  the  pool  where  you 
drowned  yourself  for  the  sake  of  Stephen 
Bosperis  ;  there  you  made  a  compact  with 
me.  You  told  me  I  was  going  to  die,  and 
you  gave  me  your  life  to  keep  till  you  came 
for  it  again.  Do  you  mind  it  ?  Are  you 
come  now  ?" 

And  her  thin  fingers  clutched  at  Eose  by 
her  dress,  and  drew  her  to  the  bedside. 

"Let  me  go,  you  mad  old  creature  1" 
shrieked  Eose  in  terror ;  "  if  I  believed  your 
stories  I  should  grow  mad  as  you." 

Primrose  relaxed  her  hold,  and  the  wild 
fire  in  her  eyes  died  out. 

"  Your  mother  believes  me,"  she  said 
gently  ;  "  she  know^s  full  well  that  her  father 
was  my  prodigal  son  who  ran  away  to  Prance 
and  took  a  new  name.  She  does  not  den}^ 
her  parentage.  I  gave  her  sure  proof  the 
day  she  entered  Caerlerrick.  Ha !  ha  !  to 
think  of  my  waiting  so  long  for  the  bride, 
and  then  welcoming  my  own^  kin  home  to 
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the  old  roof- tree  !  Well,  well,  one  lives  to 
see  strange  things.  It  is  only  to  live  long 
enough,  and  one  sees  the  lieav3r  scale  grow 
light,  and  misery  sit  in  palaces,  and  the 
daughters  of  wicked  wealth  among  the 
scullions." 

"  You  have  lived  too  long,"  returned 
Rose  excitedly;  "why  don't  you  die?  I 
believe  some  of  your  mad  stories  sometimes. 
I  don't  tliink  one  human  being  ever  could 
live  so  long  as  you.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that 
you  have  two  lives,  and  some  poor  soul  that 
was  snatched  away  too  soon,  came  back  and 
gave  the  rest  of  her  dismal  life  to  you.  I 
wish  she  would  come  for  you,  I  wish  you 
were  dead  and  buried  out  of  my  sight, 
Eaven.  You  frighten  me  so,  you  horrible 
old  woman,  you  do." 

"Never  fear,  you'll  come  for  me  soon 
enough.  It  is  you,  you  know,  who  will 
fetch  your  spirit  from  me  when  you  want  it 
yourself — ha !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  Primrose, 
peering  at  her  maliciously  with  fiery  coal- 
black  eyes.  "  Meanwhile  we'll  keep  the 
secret,  you  and  I — we  two  who  are  only 
one.  I  told  you  long  ago  how  nearly  I 
died  that  night  by  the  pool,  and  the  poor 
drowned    creature  who  haunts    Caerlerrick 
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Clime  to  me,  and  gave  me  tlie  life  that  sliould 
liave  been  hers.  '  And  hark  !'  she  whispered, 
'  when  I  return  to  Caerlerrick  in  the  flesh 
I'll  take  it  back,  Primrose.' " 

"  What  madness  are  you  twisting  out  of 
your  poor  old  wrecked  brain  now  ?"  said 
Eose,  trying  to  laugh.  "  0  what  a  hor- 
rible, ghastly,  old  living  skeleton  you.  are, 
Eaven  1" 

"  Who'll  be  the  ghastlier  when  we  are 
dead,  you  or  I?"  asked  the  malicious  old 
woman,  galled  by  the  girl's  taunts  and 
cruelty.  "  You'll  be  a  more  horrible  sight 
than  I  if  all  is  true  that  I  hear  in  whispers 
round  the  walls." 

If  it  was  her  wicked  pleasure  to  revenge 
herself  on  Eose  by  the  terror  she  inspired, 
she  'succeeded  to  her  heart's  content,  and  a 
smile  flitted  through  her  awful  eyes  as  she 
saw  the  js^irl  leaning  trembling  against  the 
bed. 

"  You  are  only  raving,"  gasped  Eose. 
"  I  don't  heed  you.  Only  I  shall  tell  my 
mother  what  you  say,  and  she  wont  let  me 
come  to  your  room  again  to  be  terrified  by 
your  madness." 

"  You'll  come  whenever  I  call  you,"  said 
Primrose,  in  her  old   sweet  voice.     ''It  is 
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not  much  to  do  for  a  poor  old  bedridden 
woman,  to  show  her  your  bright  face  now 
and  then.  The  day  will  come  when  you'll 
call  me,  and  then  I  must  go  whithersoever 
you  lead  me.  That's  a  sad  secret  for  us  two 
to  know.  Don^t  tell  it  again-  She  will  kill 
you  if  you  do." 

''  Who  will  kill  me  ?"  asked  Eose  with  a 
little  sickly  laugh.  "Is  it  the  ghost  of  Sir 
Malins  ?" 

Primrose  held  up  her  skinny  forefinger  in 
warning. 

"  Hush  !''  she  whispered  cautiously,  "  she 
may  be  listening ;  she  is  often  listening 
when  we  don't  suspect  it.  We  must  not  let 
her  hear  too  much ;  she  is  very  wicked  at 
times — it  is  only  I  who  know  how  wicked. 
Ah  !  it  has  been  a  rare  martyrdom  of  late 
years,  my  poor  old  forgotten  life.  But  what 
does  it  matter  ?  A  Behenna  always  has  to 
suffer  for  a  Tregethas." 

"  You  have  taught  my  mother  that 
saying,"  returned  Eose ;  "  I  hate  to  hear 
it  1  And  of  whom  are  you  talking  ?  who  is 
wicked  ?  But  I  am  foolish  to  ask  ;  you  are 
always  raving." 

''  Not  always  !"  And  Primrose's  sweet 
voice  sank  to  its  lowest  cadence.     ''  She  is 
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wicked ;  she  comes  and  whispers  to  me,  and 
bids  me  do  rare  things — dreadful  things. 
I  tell  you  it  is  awful  for  me  to  hear  her.  I 
shake  and  quiver  from  head  to  foot  when 
she  steals  in  here  at  night  and  looks  at  me 
with  her  dead  face  all  white  and  shining." 

"  So  the  Caerlerrick  ghost  haunts  you, 
does  she?"  Eose  says  half  scornfully,  half  in 
fear.  "  I  don't  wonder  your  poor  old  wits 
are  crazed." 

"  What  will  your  mother's  wits  be  worth 
when  she  has  borne  a  weird  watch  like  mine, 
so  many  years  as  I  have?"  retorted  Prim- 
rose fiercely.  "  Ah,  it  is  her  turn  now. 
As  one  Behenna  sinks  down  helpless, 
another  comes  to  sufier  for  a  Tregethas  in 
her  place." 

Eose  gazed  at  her  with  flushing  cheeks 
and  angry  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes. 

''  I  wish  we  had  stayed  in  France :  we 
were  happy  then.  I  wish  mamma  had 
never  seen  Sir  Cuthbert!"  she  cried  bit- 
terly. 

0  foolish  little  Eose,  whose  voice  but 
yours  urged  this  grand  marriage  on  your 
trembling  mother  ? 

"  Tush,  child  !"  said  Primrose ;  "the  thing 
was  fated ;  it  is   folly  to  rebel  against  fate. 
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Sir  Cuthbert  saw  the  Belienna  stamp  upon 
your  inotlier's  face,  and  knew  she  was  the 
woman  he  needed.  When  one  Behemia 
is  ready  to  die  the  Tregethases  look  for 
another." 

''  Does  Sir  Cuthbert  know  that  my 
mother  is  your  grandchild?"  cried  Eose. 

"  JSTo,  no,  brave  as  she  is,  she  has  not  had 
courage  to  tell  him  that.  The  Behennas 
are  faithful  servants — faithful  to  death  ;  but 
their  masters  do  not  take  them  for  wives." 

She  laughed,  and  locked  her  thin  small 
hands  together  tightly.  "No,  no,  not  for 
wives,  though  Eose  Behenna  should  have 
been  a  wife  if  justice  could  have  lived  in  a 
bad  heart.  Ah,  Stephen !  Stephen  !  thou 
wast  well  avenged !  See  how  her  words 
break  from  me !  I  tell  you  it  is  torture  to 
have  another  woman's  life  in  you,  and  all 
her  sins  upon  your  heart — torture  !" 

And  crossing  her  thin  arms  upon  her 
bosom.  Primrose  Behenna  clutched  her  own 
shoulders  and  held  down  the  shudder  that 
shook  her  frame.  Then  her  great  wistful 
eyes,  full  of  eager  passion,  looked  out  afar 
upon  the  wood,  and  rested  on  the  deep  dell 
with  its  dark  pool,  upon  whose  waters  the 
evening  sun  glinted   redly,   mingling  v/ith 
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many  shadows.  It  was  strange  how  youth- 
ful and  yearning  was  her  look,  set  though 
her  eyes  w^ere  amid  time's  deep  wrinkles, 
in  a  visasfe  so  scarred  and  marred  with  as^e 
as  hers.  Suddenly  her  gaze  turned  from 
the  window,  and  her  eyes,  full  of  their 
youthful,  awful  fire,  hlazed  on  Rose  in  dire- 
ful wrath. 

"  How  dared  they  name  you  Rose,  and 
bring  3^ou  here  to  torment  me  in  my  last 
days  ?"  she  cried.  "  It  was  a  presumptuous 
deed  to  give  you  that  fatal  name,  and  then 
bring  you  to  Caerlerrick." 

Frightened  at  her  vehemence  Rose  shrank 
against  the  wall,  saying  with  a  little  pitiful 
lauc^h — 

"  How  can  I  help  my  name.  Raven  ?  I 
did  not  give  it  to  myself;  it  was  my  grand- 
father who  chose  it." 

''  He  was  always  wilful  and  reckless," 
said  Primrose,  and  her  voice  sank  again  to 
its  plaintive  sweetness.  "What  a  hand- 
some boy  he  was !  what  a  gallant  man  in 
the  days  when  he  courted  Deborah ! — she 
who  is  an  old  grey  image  now  at  Bosanken. 
When  he  jilted  her  and  ran  away  I  think 
she  turned  to  stone.  Well,  well,  he  broke 
my  heart  too,  and  a  mother  is  not  as  much 
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to  a  boy  as  a  sweetheart.  Yes,  always 
reckless.  He  is  the  first  of  our  race  since 
Sir  Malms'  time  who  has  dared  to  call  a 
child  by  the  old  fated  name.  We  have  gone 
very  near  it — my  name  is  near  it — near 
enough  for  sorrow,  but  not  for  death  and 
crime,  as  yours  is." 

''Are  you  threatening  me  ?"  cried  Eose, 
growing  angry  through  very  terror.  "I 
will  not  listen  to  your  maundering."  And 
she  put  both  her  hands  on  her  small  ears. 
"  I  never  come  to  your  room  that  you  do 
not  terrify  me  with  stories  of  spectres,  or 
prophecies  of  evil." 

"  I  tell  3^ou  the  truth ;  would  you  have  a 
raven  tell  you  lies  ?"  asked  Primrose,  with 
a  hideous  grin  of  malice. 

"  Is  it  because  I  call  you  Eaven  that  you 
hate  me  ?  I  meant  no  harm  in  giving 
you  that  name!"  said  Eose,  quite  humbly; 
*'  it  only  grew  out  of  a  foolish  fairy  tale  that 
mamma  and  I  talked  of  when  she  was  going 
to  marry  Sir  Cuthbert," 

"  Better  call  me  Eaven  than  give  me  a 
name  that  would  own  our  kinship.  Sir 
Cuthbert  would  never  forgive  his  wife  her 
Behenna  blood  !"  returned  Primrose,  with  a 
sorrowful  scorn  in  her  sweet  voice.     "  I  saw 
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it  in  her  face  as  lier  shadow  fell  upon  the 
threshold  of  Caerlerrick,  hut  he  was  blind  to 
it ;  yet  it  led  him  to  follow  her  from  place 
to  place  till  he  gained  her  unwilling  hand. 
Had  he  no  misgiving  when  he  sought  her  ? 
Did  no  whisper  come  to  him  that  only  a 
Behenna  could  have  that  stamp  upon  her 
brow  ?  only  a  Behenna  could  possess  the 
courao^e  to  dwell  in  haunted  Caerlerrick  and 
fulfil  her  appointed  task  ?" 

"  What  task,  Eaven  ?"  And  Eose,  draw- 
ing nearer  in  her  curiosity,  leaned  her  bright 
3^oung  face  over  the  shrivelled  cheek  of 
Primrose.  Then,  to  her  horror,  the  aged 
crone  started  upright,  and  thrust  her  away 
with  both  wrinkled  hands. 

"  Keep  back  !"  she  cried;  "you  al'e  come 
for  me  too  soon  ;  it  is  just  in  that  shape  you 
came  years  agone,  tempting  me  with  your 
awful  promise  of  longer  life.  I  am  weary — 
weary  of  it ;  but  you  shall  not  take  back 
your  gift  so  soon.  I  want  still  to  live — to 
live  !  Yet,  0  God  !  how  long  and  dreadful 
are  these  sultry  days  as  they  go  slowly  by 
like  dead  dreams,  and  the  pillow  aches  and 
hardens  beneath  my  white  head." 

Her  wild  words  ended  to  the  silver  music 
of  a  bell,  which  broke  upon  their  ears  with 
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such  a  startling  sound  that  Eose  shrieked 
aloud,  and  clung  with  frightened  grasp  to 
the  outstretched  skeleton  arms  of  Primrose. 

"  Will  you  never  let  me  go  ?"  she  whis- 
pered pitifully.  "There,  there,  I'll  keep 
my  word — I'll  die  when  you  want  your  life 
again !  But  am  I  to  feel  your  dreadful 
clutch  upon  my  heart  always  till  it  withers 
in  the  fire  ?" 

As  she  wandered  thus,  her  aged  wits  all 
crazed  and  rambling,  the  bell  never  ceased 
to  sound;,  sending  its  clear  notes  in  a  silvery 
shower  from  the  old  carved  ceiling,  where  it 
hung  amid  cobwebs  and  ancient  dust,  and 
long  ra3^s  of  sunset  light. 

Looking  up  with  those  piercing  youthful 
wild  eyes  of  hers.  Primrose  Behenna  shook 
her  thin  forefinger  at  the  bell  gently,  and 
her  mood  changed  as  suddenly  as  a  shifting 
wind  at  sea. 

"  Have  you  broken  loose  again,  poor 
sorrowful  creature  ?"  she  said.  "  That's 
Sir  Malins'  bell."  And  her  skinny  finger 
fell  on  the  arm  of  Eose.  ''  He  is  ringing 
for  Eose  Behenna.  Go,  tell  your  mother 
Sir  Malins  ring-s  to-nig-ht.  I  am  too  old  to 
answer  now  when  the  dead  calls  me.  Go, 
child — go  at  once  !" 
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Rose  needed  no  second  behest.  She  fled 
swiftly  dowD  the  corridor,  her  heart  upon 
her  lips,  and  ran  breathless  to  the  distant 
sunny  side  of  old  Caerlerrick,  where,  with  a 
book  upon  her  knee,  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion sat  wearily  looking  out  upon  the  slant- 
ing sunbeams  and  long  shadows  lying  on 
the  tall  rank  grass. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Rose  softly,  "  is  that  you 
sitting^  silent  in  the  window?  You  seem  a 
ghost  to  me !" 

And  wdien  her  mother  answered  her  with 
a  loving  word,  the  girl  started  forward,  and, 
flinging  herself  upon  her  knees,  she  bent  her 
face  upon  her  hands  and  wept  aloud. 

"  Rose,  my  darling  Rose,  what  has 
frightened  you  ?"  cried  Lady  Tregethas. 

"  Everything  frightens  me  in  this  dread- 
ful place.  I  cannot  stay  here.  And  I  am 
always  alone — alone  !  The  only  breath  of 
sunshine  that  ever  falls  on  me  is  when  I  see 
Barbara,  and  for  three  whole  days  she  has 
not  met  me.  She  has  left  me  standing 
alone  at  Bosanken  gate." 

A  little  flash  of  anger  shot  through  her 
tears,  and  sent  a  tiny  flame  from  either  eye. 
"  I  hate  Mr.  De  Beauvoir :  it  is  he  who 
keeps  Barbara  away." 
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Lady  Tregetlias  laid  her  liand  gently  on 
lier  daughter's  head. 

"  Take  care,  Eose.  Eemember  we  cannot 
have  all  we  wish  for.  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  is 
certainly  your  friend's  lover." 

"  Is  he  ?"  says  Eose  carelessly,  brushing 
her  tears  away  with  a  little  laugh.  "Well, 
he  may  be  if  he  chooses.  I  had  a  child's 
fancy  for  him  once.  JN'ow  I  hate  him  ! 
He  is  so  greedy,  always  keeping  Barbara 
from  me." 

Lady  Tregethas  looked  at  her  beautiful 
daughter  with  an  anxious  gaze. 

"  1  scarcely  think  you  hate  him,  Eose." 

"  Yes  I  do  !— I  detest  him  !  All  the  day 
long  he  saunters  about  the  park  with  Bar- 
bara. She  has  no  time  to  speak  to  me 
now." 

''  Shall  I  invite  Blanche  Valdelapins  here, 
Eose  ?  Sir  Cuthbert  will  let  me  ask  her  if 
you  like." 

"  If  I  like  !"  exclaimed  Eose,  all  her  tears 
swept  away  in  the  lightning  of  her  eyes. 
"  0  how  glad  I  should  be  !"" 

Lady  Tregethas  smiled  wistfully  at  her 
daughter's  joy. 

"  You  are  as  dear  to  Sir  Cuthbert  as  his 
own  child,  Eose,  or  he  would  not  grant  you 
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such  an  indulgence  as  this.  It  is  many  a 
long  year  since  a  stranger  came  as  a  guest 
to  Caerlerrick.  Do  not  vex  Sir  Cuthbert 
by  any  childish,  deceitful  folly,  Eose." 

"  Why  should  I  vex  him  ?"  asks  Eose, 
turning  a  crimson  cheek  away  from  her 
mother.  ''I  am  sure  whenever  I  have  met 
Barbara  I  have  guarded  his  outlandish 
hatreds  and  prejudices  as  strictly  as  he  could 
himself." 

"  Do  not  say  outlandish,  Eose.  There  is 
cause  for  hatred  between  him  and  Mr.  Bos- 
peris.  Xever  speak  again  in  that  light 
tone." 

"  Xever  speak  at  all — would  not  that  be 
better?"  exclaims  Eose  bitterly.  ''I  am 
w^eary  of  these  mysteries  and  hatreds,  old 
as  the  hiUs,  old  as  the  ghost  and  Sir  Malins 
— old  as  the  Dragon  himself.  Is  one 
never  to  open  one's  lips  in  this  Dragon's 
keep  ?" 

Lady  Tregethas  sighed  deepl}^ 

'"'  If  you  feel  you  are  paying  too  dearly 
for  your  position,  Eose,  can  I  help  that  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  be  declared  heiress  to  such 
wealth  as  this  ?  Surely  you  can  give  Sir 
Cuthbert  a  little  obedience — a  little  kind- 
ness in  return." 
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Rose  was  silent,  half  in  anger,  half  in 
shame. 

"  And  do  not  ridicule  Primrose  Behenna," 
continued  her  mother.  ''  The  relationship 
she  claims  with  me  should  make  you  kind 
to  her." 

''  She  hates  me  !"  returned  Eose,  flushing 
crimson.  "  Why  should  I  be  kind  to  her  ? 
And  to-day  she  is  madder  than  ever.  She 
frightens  me.  There  !  I  have  forgotten  her 
message  !  I  was  to  tell  you  Sir  Malins 
was  ringing  the  ghost  bell." 

For  the  first  time  in  this  colloquy  Lady 
Tregethas  grew  angry,  pale,  and  grave. 

"  I  dislike  jests  on  this  subject,"  she 
said ;  "  choose  something  else  to  laugh  at, 
Eose." 

"  But,  mother,  the  bell  really  rang.  I 
was  in  Primrose  Behenna's  room,  and  both 
heard  and  saw  it." 

With  her  sad  eyes  fixed  strangely  on  her 
daughter.  Lady  Tregethas  rose  hurriedly. 

''  Are  you  sure  it  was  no  other  bell, 
Eose?" 

"  Quite  sure.  There  is  no  other  bell  in 
all  the  house  has  the  odd  sweet  sound  of 
that  one." 

"  Then    you    should    have    told   me   in- 
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stantly.  You  know  not  what  mischief  you 
do  by  your  forgetfuhiess." 

And  so  saying  Lady  Tregethas  walks 
swiftly  to  the  door. 

"  But,  mother,  who  rings  Sir  Mai  ins' 
bell  ?"  persists  Eose,  standing  in  her  way. 

"No  one — Primrose  herself,  perhaps,  or  I 
do  sometimes.    Let  me  go,  child  !" 

And  Lady  Tregethas  breaks  away  with  a 
white  steadfastness  upon  her  face,  sad  and 
silent. 

For  a  moment  Eose  stands  with  scarlet 
cheeks  and  eyes  ablaze  with  angry  curiosity. 
Tlien  with  a  step  swift  and  soft  as  the 
shadow  of  a  deer,  she  flies  up  the  great 
staircase  and  through  long  galleries  to  the 
gloomy  corridor  where  the  lamp  'swings 
above  the  secret  stairs  leading  to  Sir  Malins' 
room.  But  here  she  meets  a  locked  door, 
and  with  a  hard  frown  upon  her  pretty  face 
she  turns  disappointed  away.  "  Nothing  to 
tell  him  again,''  she  says  to  herself — 
"  nothing."  Then  she  looks  at  her  watch, 
and  her  eyes  brighten,  her  cheek  flushes, 
her  lips  smile.  "  What  does  it  matter  so  I 
see  him  ?  so  I  get  him  away  from  Bar- 
bara ?" 


CHAPTER  XII. 


HALF-HEAETED  lover  wears  out 
patience  and  wearies  hope,  and  in 
the  end  he  gets  hated  and  despised 
for  liis  pains,  just,  perhaps,  as  his  own  faint 
fires  are  burning  into  a  flame,  and  he  has 
made  up  his  poor  mind  that  the  best  thing 
he  can  do  for  IdmHelf  is  to  take  the  girl 
whom  he  has  so  long  courted  with  such 
selfish  caution. 

Oliver  de  Beauvoir  loved  Barbara  in  his 
way,  and  it  was  not  altogether  his  fault 
if  this  way  was  selfish  and  small.  The  pre- 
judices of  class  and  caste  were  not  of  his 
making.  His  narrow  fortune  too,  as  a 
younger  brother,  was  not  of  his  building, 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  hurled  at  him  as  a 
reproach  that,  as  a  point  of  conscience,  he 
had  refused  to  enter  the  Church  and  accept 
the  family  living  as  a  means  for  becoming 
steady,  respected,  and  rich.  He  had  grown 
to  be  something  of  a  "  loafer"  through  this 
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refusal  of  tlie  only  career  offered  to  liim, 
and  the  time  had  slipped  by  which  he 
niiglit  have  made  available  for  the  study  of 
some  other  profession.  Thus  his  own  heart 
was  not  without  its  secret  root  of  bitterness 
as  he  brooded  over  his  love  for  a  girl  too 
poor,  too  insignificant  to  be  aught  but  a 
drag  on  his  already  poor  fortunes  if  he  mar- 
ried her. 

"Nothing  can  help  me  now  but  a  rich 
wife,"  he  said  to  himself  with  intense  dis- 
gust, as  he  walked  slowly  through  park  and 
meadow  to  keep  his  tryst  with  Rose. 
"  This  little  girl  is  the  heiress  of  that 
cracked  baronet,"  he  continued.  "  I  wonder 
whether  he  would  object  to  a  De  Beauvoir  ? 
The  mad  letters  which  reach  Theresa  from 
Caerlemck  are  always  civil  to  he7\  It  is 
Bosperis  he  hates.  Well,  we  shall  see. 
When  I  get  at  the  root  of  this  mystery  I 
may  have  the  old  lunatic  in  my  power,  and 
can  dictate  terms.  And,  heigho  !  Rose  is 
very  pretty  !" 

He  broke  into  a  whistle  and  walked  on 
faster  till  he  readied  a  style  leading  into 
the  footpath,  which  crossed  a  corner  of 
the  park  at  Caerlerrick.  Here  he  paused 
and  lighted  a  cigar,  and   stood  a  moment 
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puffing  at  it  tliouglitfully,  with  eyes  scan- 
ning the  wide  domain,  the  stately  mansion, 
the  glorious  timber,  and  the  green  hills 
beyond. 

"  It  is  a  splendid  property,"  he  said,  jerk- 
ing away  the  ashes  of  his  cigar.  "  And 
the  old  man  has  neither  kith  nor  kin — he 
gives  it  all  to  Lady  Tregethas  and  her 
daughter.  Am  I  a  fool  that  I  hesitate 
at  such  a  chance  ?  What  a  place  I  could 
make  of  this  !" 

He  vaulted  over  the  stile,  and  stood  again 
with  something  of  a  smile,  something  of 
the  air  of  possession  in  his  eyes  and  face  as 
he  looked  down  over  the  sloping  glades 
of  the  park.  The  spot  on  which  he  stood 
was  high  ground,  breaking  in  front  of  him 
into  the  ruggedness  of  a  cliff,  with  here  and 
there  a  jutting  rock,  a  bush  of  gorso  and 
broom,  and  tufts  of  purple  heath  in  blossom. 
Further  below  still  the  descent  grew  more 
precipitous,  till  it  ended  in  a  sheer  cliff, 
down  whose  jagged  side  there  poured  a 
waterfall,  making  now  but  a  faint  murmur 
in  its  dwindled  summer  strength  as  it 
reached  the  pool  beneath.  All  along  upon 
the  troubled  water  there  lay  the  shadows 
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of  leaves  mingled  witli  the  glare  of  the 
evening  sun. 

Suddenly,  as  Oliver  gazed  down  on  the 
pool,  his  face  changed.  The  smiling  air  of 
mastership  left  his  lips,  and  he  started  back 
almost  guiltily. 

The  shadow  of  a  woman  had  crossed  the 
Avater,  and  lay  dark  and  still  among  the 
fluttering  leaf-shades  and  changeful  gleams 
of  light  sparkling  on  tlie  surface. 

"It  is  Barbara!"  said  Oliver.  "What 
can  she  be  doins:  here?'* 

He  went  down  a  step  or  two  of  the 
rugged  descent  the  better  to  see  the  pool, 
then  for  a  single  instant  the  woman's 
shadow  touched  his  sight  and  fled.  He 
knew  that  one  step  backwards  from  the 
brink  might  withdraw  her  image  from  the 
water  quickly  as  the  passing  of  a  swift,  yet 
he  felt  angry  and  amazed,  and  there  grew 
upon  his  mind  a  sense  of  something  strange 
and  dreadful.  He  felt  as  though  he  had 
crossed  the  borders  of  the  unseen  world,  and 
his  eyes  had  looked  upon  a  sight  he  should 
never  see  again.  This  was  just  for  a  second 
of  time — the  moment  it  takes  to  flash  a 
thought  from  the  brain  to  the  chilled  blood 
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— then  he  dashed  down  the  rugged  way 
with  headlong  speed,  saving  himself  at  the 
cliff's  edge  by  a  hair's  breadth ;  and  here, 
clutching  at  the  branch  of  a  stunted  tree, 
he  leant  over  and  gazed  upon  the  pool. 

It  was  empty  of  all  shadows  except  the 
sky,  the  twinkling  leaves  and  lights,  and  his 
own  scared  face  looking  strangely  white  in 
the  dark  water.  He  drew  back  with  a  long 
breath,  and  getting  a  better  grasp  upon  the 
tree,  and  a  firmer  footing,  he  slowly  scanned 
the  borders  of  the  lonely  pool  and  the  paths 
within  his  sight,  looking  for  the  vanished 
figure.  But  all  was  emptiness,  and  solitude, 
and  silence.  The  quiet  trickling  of  the 
dwindled  waterfall  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
its  faint  splash  as  it  touched  the  waters 
below,  were  the  sole  sounds  that  broke  the 
awful  stillness. 

"  Am  I  dreaming  ?"  Oliver  asked  him- 
self. "  No  !  it  1.0 m  Barbara  !"  And  with 
sudden  vehemence  he  called  her  name  aloud 
twice  or  thrice. 

To  his  first  and  second  cry  there  came  no 
answer,  but  as  he  called  her  name  for  the 
third  time  Barbara^s  voice  replied  to  him. 

'' Gro  back!"  she  cried  angrily.  "Do 
you  want  to  die  and  haunt  us  ?   This  pool 
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lias  seen  enoiigli  of  poor  drowned  creatures. 
Go  back,  I  say  !" 

These  last  words  were  uttered  almost  in  a 
shriek,  as  though  she  were  struck  by  terror ; 
and  he  fancied  she  was  shrinking  back 
from  the  sight  of  his  sliadow  in  the  water, 
showing  him  holding  to  the  branch  by  one 
hand  as  he  leant  half  his  body  over  the  pre- 
cipice striving  to  see  the  speaker. 

"  Can  I  get  down  to  you,  Barbara  ?"  he 
called  aloud.     "  Where  are  you  ?" 

"  Far  away,"  returned  the  voice,  as  if 
receding  to  a  distance.  "  Who  calls  on 
Barbara  ?  She  cannot  come  to  you.  She 
lies  dead  at  home." 

The  last  w^ords  were  spoken  faintl}^,  and 
as  they  ceased  a  sudden  silence  fell^on  him, 
broken  only  by  the  drip,  drip  of  the  water 
as  it  trickled  slowly  down  to  the  pool 
below. 

For  a  moment  the  scene,  the  solitude,  the 
voice  brought  a  feeling  to  his  heart  of  a 
ghastly  sort,  like  the  touch  of  a  dead  hand, 
or  the  sudden  sight  of  a  dead  face ;  then  he 
threw  off*  the  impression,  and  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"  This  is  mad  ground,"  he  said,  "  and 
either  Barbara  has  caught  the  Caerlerrick 
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lunacy   or   I   have.     Let   us    see   which  it 

J? 

IS. 

By  the  strong  branch  of  holly  he  swung 
himself  again  to  his  feet,  and  dashed  up  the 
rocks  till  he  reached  a  winding  path  leading 
down  to  the  borders  of  the  pool.  This  he 
traversed  like  a  deer,  with  eyes  and  heart 
still  outstripping  his  speed ;  but  no  lake  in 
a  solitary  land  untrod  by  man  could  be 
more  lonely  or  silent,  than  was  this  cold 
sheet  of  Avater,  when  its  face  and  its  shadows 
met  his  sight. 

For  a  little  while  he  searched  about  on 
every  side  eagerly,  then  suddenly  he  de- 
sisted, with  a  vague  disappointment  and 
chill  upon  him. 

''  It  is  a  new  phase  in  Barbara's  character 
to  play  foolish,  romantic  tricks,"  he  said  to 
himself  coldly.  "  And  what  can  be  her 
motive  ?  How  could  she  tell  I  should  pass 
this  way  ?" 

This  last  question  startled  him,  and  not 
heeding  his  path  he  took  a  wrong  turning, 
and,  after  twisting  and  winding  among 
trees  and  high  shrubs,  he  came  out  on 
the  great  avenue  at  Caerlerrick.  And  this 
was  not  the  worst,  for  at  the  first  step  he 
took   among   the   widespread   shadows    he 
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came  face  to  face  with  the  glooipy,  hard, 
stern  man  upon  whose  head  hiy,  as  he 
thought,  all  the  sorrow  of  his  sister's  life. 

Sir  Cuthhert  slightly  raised  his  hat  in 
passing ;  then  stopped,  and  came  back  a 
step. 

"  This  is  not  the  day  for  showing  Caer- 
lerrick  to  visitors,"  he  said. 

Then  meeting  Oliver's  keen,  curious  look, 
he  recognised  him,  and  his  worn,  haughty 
face  changed  suddenly. 

"  Mr.  De  Beavoir,  are  you  aware  that 
you  are  trespassing?  The  footpath  lies 
higher  up  the  park." 

"  I  know  it.  Sir  Cuthhert.  I  have  missed 
my  way,  that  is  all." 

"  No  one  can  do  that  who  keeps  the  foot- 
path." 

"  I  plead  guilty  to  having  quitted  it," 
said  Oliver. 

Sir  Cuthhert  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke 
in  that  sort  of  silent,  angry  amazement 
which  proud  men,  living  in  loneliness,  often 
feel  when  their  privacy  is  invaded  as  they 
think  rudely. 

"  May  I  ask  your  reason  for  knowingly 
intruding  on  my  grounds?"  he  said  at 
length  with  great  stiffness. 

14—2 
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"Certainly,  Sir  Cuthbert.  I  fancied  I 
saw  a  young  lady,  a  guest  of  my  sister's, 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  pond  yonder, 
and  I  ran  down  the  abrupt  descent  to  speak 
to  her." 

A  swift  shadow  passed  over  Sir  Cuth- 
bert's  face  ;  his  voice  broke  into  a  tone  of 
sarcasm. 

"  It  is  singular,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  your 
fancy  could  so  deceive  you.  Nothing  would 
be  more  impossible  than  the  presence  of  a 
guest  from  Bosanken  in  the  grounds  of 
Caerlerrick." 

"  Pardon  me.  Sir  Cuthbert ;  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  you,  and  I  confess  to  me 
also,  I  certainly  saw  the  lady — or,  to  speak 
with  strict  correctness,  I  saw  her  reflection 
in  the  water." 

Sir  Cuthbert  listened  with  that  shadow 
on  his  face  growing  white  and  angry.  His 
voice  took  a  harsh  and  abrupt  tone. 

"  It  was  an  illusion — a  passing  cloud — 
the  shadow  of  a  tree." 

"  Those  shadows  do  not  speak,"  said 
Oliver,  smiling  confidently  ;  "  this  one  an- 
swered when  I  called." 

"  When  you  called  !"    And  Sir  Cuthbert 
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lost  his  politeness.  "  Pray  what  name  did 
yon  call  ?  Who  is  it  has  dared " 

But  he  stopped  here,  checking  his  anger 
by  a  supreme  effort  of  self-control. 

"  I  called  '  Barbara/  "  returned  Oliver. 

''  Barbara !"  broke  in  Sir  Cuthbert ;  ''there 
is  no  one  of  that  name  here." 

"  I  did  not  say  there  was/'  replied  Oliver, 
with  all  his  careless  ease  cool  about  him, 
"  but  I  presume  I  may  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  my  sister's  guest.  I  am 
speaking  of  Miss  Barbara  Lethbridge/' 

The  proud,  hard  lines  on  Sir  Cuthbert's 
marred  and  saddened  visage  softened,  the 
look  of  angry  defiance  on  his  brow  passed 
away. 

"  And  was  it  this  young  lady  whom  you 
suppose  you  saw  in  my  grounds  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Oliver  simply. 

''  And  you  did  not  see  her  distinctly  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  heard  her  voice." 

At  this  answer  Sir  Cuthbert  appeared  to 
permit  himself  to  be  convinced,  though  a 
shade  of  anxiety  or  of  doubt  still  lingered 
on  his  countenance. 

"She     is     Dr.    Mordaunt    Lethbridge's 
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daughter,   I  think  ?"    he    said   in    a    quiet 
tone. 

"/believe  so,"  returned  Oliver,  "but  my 
sister  has  not  always  thought  so." 

Sir  Cuthbert  was  silent ;  he  even  seemed 
inclined  to  move  away  and  conclude  this  in- 
terview, but  Oliver's  next  words  stopped  him. 

"  You  are  aware,  Sir  Cuthbert,  that 
strange  messages,  mad  letters,  have  some- 
times reached  my  sister  ?" 

"  I  have  repudiated  them  all,  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir.  I  have  answered  that  accusation 
times  enouo-h.  Your  sister's  husband  is  a 
scoundrel." 

"  We  will  not  discuss  Bosperis  now," 
said  Oliver,  serene  and  calm  still  in  his 
graceful  ease ;  "  if  we  did  perhaps  we 
should  not  quarrel  over  him.  Let  us  go 
back  to  those  letters  which  you  deny.  Are 
you  aware  they  all  allude  to  the  existence  of 
a  child  who — who — although  she  would 
ruin  my  sister's  name  and  position,  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  dear  to  her?" 

Oliver's  ease  deserted  him  ;  he  had 
grown  flushed  in  speaking.  Sir  Cuthbert's 
worn  face  was  white  to  ghastliness ;  he 
leant  his  arm  against  a  tree,  as  if  he  needed 
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support,    and   then   lie   waited,    as   thougli 
expecting  Oliver  to  speak  again. 

"It  is  a  painful  subject — one  which,  for 
my  sister's  sake,  I  would  fain  bury  in  obli- 
vion," said  Oliver  with  an  effort. 

"  Have  I  named  it  ?''  asked  Sir  Cuthbert, 
in  a  voice  broken  by  grief  and  anger. 
"  Have  I  not  borne  the  most  horrible  wrong 
one  man  can  do  to  another,  and  yet  been 
silent  ?  Am  I  digging  up  the  hideous  past 
now,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  or  is  it  you?" 

''Sir  Cuthbert,  I  never  had  my  sister's 
full  confidence  till  yesterday;  then  she 
showed  me  those  mad  letters." 

''  Of  which.  I  know  nothing,  sir." 

"  ISFevertheless  they  come  from  Caerler 
rick,"    persisted    Oliver;     "and   you   must 
acknowledge    that    while    they    come    my 
sister  can  expect  no  peace.     They  exasperate 
Bosperis  to  fury." 

"Do  not  name  tliat  man  to  me !"  said 
Sir  Cuthbert,  with  his  hand  in  the  air,  and 
his  eyes  blazing  with  wrath.  "  Whosoever 
mentions  liim  insults  me.  I  have  tried  to 
spare  Lady  Theresa  all  the  sorrow  I  could. 
Surely  no  letters  have  reached  her  since  my 
marriage  ?" 
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He  spoke  anxiously,  a  shade  of  tender- 
ness and  sorrow  in  liis  tone. 

"  None,"  said  Oliver.  "  And  until  yes- 
terday, I  repeat,  I  never  heard  the  details  of 
this  sad  story,  or  knew  how  much  my  sister 
had  suffered.  I  used  to  be  rather  on  her 
husband's  side." 

An  expression  of  intense  hate  and  scorn 
passed  over  Sir  Cuthbert's  face. 

"  Then  you  were  on  the  side  of  a  villain. 
Is  this  painful  conference  over?  I  see  no 
use  myself  in  prolonging  it.  I  bear  you 
no  personal  dislike,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  but  if 
Lady  Theresa  has  given  you  her  confidence, 
you  must  be  aware  there  are  reasons  why 
there  should  never  be  any  intercourse  be- 
tween her  house  and  mine." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  therefore  I  have  won- 
dered the  more  at  those  mad  letters, 
which  have  so  cruelly  disturbed  my  sister's 
peace." 

Sir  Cuthbert  seemed  about  to  interrupt 
him  here,  but  his  raised  hand  dropped  again, 
and  he  held  his  peace. 

"And  above  all,"  continued  Oliver,  "I 
have  wondered  at  the  persistent  allusion  in 
them  to  a  child,  whose  existence  would 
bring  her  such  bitter  and  dreadful  pain,  and 
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force  her,  perhaps,  to  acknowledge  all  the 
misery  of  her  present  position/' 

"  Say  shame  ! — shame  to  us  all !  I  would 
have  exposed  that  villain — that  hereditary 
enemy  of  my  house — years  ago,  but  for  the 
shame  of  it."  And  Sir  Cuthbert's  out- 
stretched angry  arm  fell  down  suddenly. 
"  Yes,  I  have  been  forced  into  silence  out  of 
mercy  to  Lady  Theresa  and  myself.  Why 
are  we  talking  of  this  matter  now  ?  Is  it 
wise  ?  The  very  trees  and  stones  have  ears 
for  scandal.  As  for  the  child,  she  is  dead. 
It  is  madness,  all  madness,  in  those  letters." 

"  I  am  relieved  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said 
Oliver,  his  careless  ease  sitting  gracefully 
on  him  again.  "  I  can  tell  my  sister  now 
that  her  dreadful  fears  may  pass  away,  and 
her  friendship  for  Miss  Lethbridge  need 
have  no  terrible  shadow  around  it." 

"  Miss  Lethbridge  !"  repeated  Sir  Cuth- 
bert.  "  AVhat  has  this  young  stranger  to 
do  with  our  sad  history?" 

"  Is  it  possible,"  returned  Oliver,  with  a 
keen  and  meaning  look,  "  that  you  can  plead 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  wdld 
letter  sent  from  Caerlerrick,  Lethbridge  was 
the  name  given  as  the  one " 

He  stopped,  for  Sir  Cuthbert's  wild  and 
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dreadful  look  led  him  to  expect  an  outburst 
of  madness  or  of  fury,  such  as  the  country 
people  talked  of,  as  coming  at  times  in 
sudden  paroxysms  on  the  unhappy  man 
standing  so  ghastly  white  before  him.  But 
he  was  as  silent  as  he  was  pale,  and  Oliver 
went  on  in  a  tone  which  he  purposely  made 
slow,  firm,  and  quiet. 

"Yes,  the  letter  gave  positively  the  name 
of  Lethbridge.  And  my  sister's  anxiety  was 
so  great,  she  sent  me  in  search  of  Dr.  Leth- 
bridge's  daughter." 

"Without  informing  that  man  Bos- 
pens  ^ 

"  Without  informing  him." 

"  I  am  thankful  your  sister  spared  me 
that." 

The  indescribable  accent  of  bitterness  and 
hatred  in  which  he  spoke  made  Oliver 
pause. 

"Go  on,"  said  Sir  Cuthbert.  "You 
found  the  lady,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  found  her  at  a  French  school,  with 
Miss  Carteret." 

"  Ah,  then  she  is  the  same  young  lady 
who  is  the  friend  of  my  adopted  daughter 
and  heiress,"  said  Sir  Cuthbert,  with  a  cer- 
tain emphasis. 
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"  The  same." 

"And  you  liave  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  she  is  any  other  than  Dr.  Leth- 
bridge's  daughter  ?" 

"  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world,"  said 
Oliver  slowly.  "  And  until  I  saw  the  letters 
I  looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  delusion 
in  my  sister's  mind." 

"  Look  upon  it  as  that  still,  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir.  The  maddest  Bedlamite  that 
lives  could  not  write  madder  letters  than 
those ;  you  own  that  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  they  are  sane,"  returned 
Oliver  with  a  slight  shrug. 

"  Then  they  are  unworthy  of  belief,  al- 
though they  come  from  Caerlerrick,"  and  Sir 
Cuthbert  smiled  mournfully.  "  I  have  my 
mad  moments  at  times,  as  we  all  have  more 
or  less.  Beg  your  sister  to  put  those  poor 
documents  in  the  fire  and  forget  them. 
There  is  no  truth  in  them — there  is  no  child 
of  that  unhappy  union  living.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Lady  Tregethas  is  my  heiress." 

He  raised  his  hat  and  moved  away  a  step, 
then  came  back  and  asked  a  question  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  seeks  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure. 

"  Mr.  De  Beauvoir,  excuse  me.    You  said 
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just  now  you  saw  this  young  lady,  Miss 
Lethbridge,  in  my  grounds ;  have  you  ever 
known  her  to  venture  hither?" 

"No,  never  till  to-day." 

The  shade  of  anxiety,  the  quivering  look 
in  the  eyes,  came  back  as  Sir  Cuthbert  heard 
the  answer. 

''But  she  spoke  to  you,"  he  observed. 
"  May  I  ask  what  she  said  ?" 

Oliver  smiled.  The  thought  struck  him 
that  Barbara's  words  were  tinged  with  the 
Caerlerrick  lunacy,  and  he  could  scarcely 
repeat  them  to  the  half-mad  baronet  with- 
out being  suspected  of  a  covert  sarcasm. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  that  Miss  Lethbridge 
took  advantage  of  standing  on  haunted 
ground  to  play  off  a  jest  on  me.  She  told 
me  she  was  dead — or  lying  dead  at  home — 
those  were  her  words.  I  hope  you  will  be- 
lieve that  I  am  far  from  meaning  a  jest  in 
repeating " 

The  sudden  change  in  Sir  Cuthbert's  face 
stopped  him.  One  of  those  wild  paroxysms 
of  passion,  for  which  he  was  celebrated  and 
feared,  had  seized  him,  and  turned  him  to  a 
maniac. 

''  Are  you  mad — are  we  all  mad,"  he  cried, 
"  that  you  dare  to  tell  me  such  a  story  ?     It 
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was  an  illusion — a  lie  !  You  saw  no  one  at 
the  pool." 

"It  was  Barbara  Lethbridge's  voice,  or 
her  ghost's,  that  I  heard,''  returned  Oliver 
steadily.  "  As  to  seeing  any  one,  I  will  not 
persist  in  the  fact  of  my  eyesight  since  it 
annoys  you.  For  the  rest,  I  believe  I  am 
tolerably  sane,  and  no  man  ever  gives  me 
the  lie  twice." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  departed,  much 
disgusted  with  this  conclusion  to  his  inter- 
view with  his  gloomy  neighbour. 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Sir  Cuthbert's  voice  quaver- 
ingly,  "  you  are  going  wrong  !  That  path 
will  lead  you  to  the  haunted  pool.  You  are 
right ;  it  is  haunted,  and  you,  Mr.  De  Beau- 
voir,  have  been  made  the  victim  of  one  of 
those  hallucinations  that  cheat  at  times  the 
strongest  brain.  On  returning  to  Bosanken 
you  will  find  Miss  Lethbridge  has  never 
visited  this  place." 

He  was  courteous  and  himself  as'ain 
except  for  a  little  wildness  in  his  deep-set 
eyes,  and  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lip. 
Oliver,  however,  beneath  liis  coolness  felt 
angry,  and  so  indulged  himself  in  sarcasm. 

"  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir  Cuthbert,  halluci- 
nations may  occur  at  Caerlerrick,  but  not  to 
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me.  And  whoever  heard  of  speech  accom- 
panving  them  ?  Ghosts  so  rarely  find  a 
voice." 

"  True,  true.  And  you  are  sure  it  was 
her  voice — Barbara  Lethbridge's,  I  mean?" 

''Quite  sure." 

''Ah!"  said  Sir  Cuthbert  with  a  deep-' 
drawn  breath.  "  Tell  her  not  to  come  again, 
will  you?  She  might  be  frightened.  The 
pool  is  haunted,  sir,  though  you  scoff  at  the 
thought.  Tell  her  not  to  come.  There  are 
days  for  strangers,  when  they  can  come 
safely  to  Caerlerrick.  Other  days  let  them 
keep  away." 

"  I  scarcely  need  that  remark,  Sir  Cuth- 
bert," said  Oliver,  applying  it  too  hastily  to 
himself.  "My  intrusion  was  an  accident. 
Nevertheless,  I  confess  I  had  resolved  to 
see  you  on  the  subject  of  those  letters,  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  your  assurance  that  they  are  all  a 
madness." 

''  Ah  !  ah !  all  a  madness — a  miserable  mad- 
ness.    Good  morning,  Mr.  De  Beauvoir." 

"  Good  morning,  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas," 
returned  Oliver  with  grave  courtesy. 

Then  as  he  walked  away  swiftly  his  lips 
broke  into  a  smile. 
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''  The  whole  thino-  is  mad/'  he  said.  "  I 
begin  to  iDelieve  Bosperis  again,  and  to  won- 
der why  Theresa  troubles  herself  with  any- 
thing coming  from  such  a  nest  of  lunacy."   . 

He  looked  back  an  instant  to  see  Sir 
Cuthbert  in  the  same  place,  still  pointing 
anxiously  to  the  road  he  must  take  in  order 
to  reach  the  footpath. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


LIVER    DE    BEAUYOIR    was  in 

a  nervous  mood  when  he  neared 
the  ruined  chapel,  where  for  many 
evenings  past  he  had  secretly  met  Rose 
Carteret.  The  perplexity  and  vacillation  of 
his  mind  were  extreme.  Till  to-day  the 
mystery,  the  risk  and  folly  of  these  meet- 
ings had  amused  him  ;  till  to-day  he  had 
deceived  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
doing  this  for  his  sister's  sake,  and  to  gain 
from  Rose  the  secret  at  Caerlerrick  would 
be  to  restore  her  peace.  But  now  that 
Theresa  had  confessed  the  cause  of  her 
unhappiness,  now  that  she  had  named  her 
dreadful  suspicion  and  fear,  he  knew  himself 
mistaken.  Moreover,  another  doubt  stirred 
liis  easy,  careless  heart,  and  added  to  the 
perplexity  of  his  thought. 

Was  he  not  risking  all  the  wealth  pro- 
mised to  Rose  ?  Might  not  Sir  Cuthbert 
change  his   purpose    concerning   her  if  he 
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discovered  these  clandestine  meetings  and 
their  object?  This  question  somehow  to- 
day put  things  before  him  in  a  new  light, 
and  it  struck  him  with  a  force,  not  felt 
before  by  his  careless  nature^,  that  no  circum- 
stances whatever  could  excuse  his  making 
a  spy  of  Eose. 

"  By  Jove !  now  I  have  seen  the  old 
fellow  I  can't  go  on  with  it.  T  wont  let 
Rose  tell  me  another  w^ord.  It  is  downright 
treachery  to  make  her  a  spy  on  him,  his  in- 
tentions towards  her  being  so  generous.  I 
might  ruin  her  prospects  altogether  (and 
perhaps  my  own,  whispered  some  inner 
thought  unspoken).  I  must  stop  this  en- 
tirely.'' 

He  finished  with  a  new  kind  of  fear,  and 
lagged  somewhat  in  his  walk. 

"  I  wish  I  had  left  this  buried  mystery 
alone,"  he  said.  "It  is  better  never  to  rake 
up  these  old  things.  Theresa  should  have 
been  frank  wdtli  me  sooner.  The  old  mad- 
man writes  the  letters  himself  to  annoy 
Bosperis,  and  for  revenge.  I  can't  wonder 
he  wants  revenge  :  he  almost  owned  to  the 
letters.  Yes,  and  really  it  is  very  w^ell  of 
him  to  keep  quiet  as  he  does,  considering 
the  cause  he  has  to  hate  Bosperis.     It  would 
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be  rather  odd  if  /  were  to  marry  bis  adopted 
daughter — v/ith  his  consent,  though  ;  these 
runaway  matches  always  end  ill.  Ah  1 
there's  Eose  ;  and  I  am  half  an  hour  behind 
time." 

Eose  was  standing  like  a  picture,  framed 
by  a  Gothic  arch,  and  having  for  her  back- 
ground broken  pillars,  deep  shadows,  and 
climbing  ivy.  Her  bright  face,  her  sunny 
hair,  her  daint}^  shape,  all  took  a  more 
fervent  colour  and  beauty  from  these  sur- 
roundings, and  Oliver  for  the  first  time  ad- 
mired her  frankly,  without  that  comparison 
with  Barbara  usually  latent  in  his  mind. 

"  I  am  late,"  he  said  as  he  came  towards 
her.  '*  Don't  be  angry  ;  I  was  detained  on 
the  road ;  I  have  been  talking  to  Sir 
Cuthbert." 

Eose  laughed  at  this,  and  shook  her  head 
in  utter  disbelief. 

"  Why  not  say  you  met  Sir  Malins  and 
talked  to  him  ?  I  should  accept  that  as  a 
better  excuse.  It  is  more  likely  in  ghostly 
old  Caerlerrick  than  your  having  speech 
with  Sir  Cuthbert." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  seen  the  ghost  as  well," 
returned  Oliver. 
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"  I  would  scarcely  venture  to  deny  it  if 
you  said  so.     Was  it  Sir  Malins'  ?" 

"  No ;  tlie  gliost  of  a  lady — the  ghost  of 
Barbara."  And  Oliver  laughed  a  little 
uneasily. 

"  Barbara  in  the  flesh  you  mean/'  re- 
sponded Eose.  "Now  I  understand  your 
detention  on  the  road." 

There  was  disdain  in  her  voice  and  on  her 
face,  and  she  withdrew  within  the  arch, 
Oliver  following  her  quickly. 

''  Listen,  Eose,"  he  said  gravely  :  "  I  have 
an  odd  adventure  to  tell  you." 

''  I  want  to  hear  none  of  your  adventures  ; 
tell  them  to  Barbara." 

And  so  saying,  Eose  sat  down  upon  a 
fallen  cornice,  and  dug  up  weeds  with  the 
point  of  her  parasol.  Her  long  eyelashes 
rested  on  her  flushed  cheeks,  a  tiny  frown 
sat  on  her  brow,  her  red  lips  pouted  a  little ; 
she  looked  very  pretty. 

''  I  prefer  telling  my  adventure  to  you,'' 
said  Oliver,  with  all  the  ease  imaginable  in 
his  voice  and  manner,  as  he  seated  himself 
by  her  side.  *'  Don't  dig  up  worms,  Eose — 
I  hate  them." 

''  I  rather  like  the  in,"   says  Eose ;  "  they 
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are  so  helpless,  and  they  can't  worry  and 
bully  one." 

"  At  all  events  now  you  are  making  them 
bully  me.  I  declare  I  wont  bear  it.  I 
confiscate  the  parasol." 

He  seized  her  hand  and  held  it  fast,  Eose 
at  first  struggling  prettily,  and  yielding  at 
last  with  a  little  demure  flash  of  provocative 
love  glancing  from  the  corner  of  her  eye  and 
vanishing  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
Oliver  stared  at  her,  wanting  to  see  this 
again,  but  it  did  not  come,  though  he  kept  his 
gaze  fixed  on  her  in  steady  hope  full  half  a 
minute.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
not  sure  he  had  caught  the  look  aright. 
She  was  an  odd,  tantalizing,  uncertain  girl. 
He  scarcely  knew  if  he  should  be  serious  with 
her  or  not.  As  for  her,  he  believed  she 
was  laughing  at  him.  His  hold  on  her 
hand  relaxed.  A  little  sharp  silence  fell 
between  them  ;  the  light  rained  down  pins 
and  needles  ;  all  the  shadows  shook  with 
wicked  glee  ;  there  was  a  hot  glare  upon  the 
white  stones.  Oliver  started  up,  or  tried 
to  start,  but  the  tiny  pressure  of  small  white 
fingers  on  his  palm  held  him  fast,  and  sent 
an    electric    shock    bounding   through    his 
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veins.  Pie  turned  and  caught  that  look 
again,  drawn  back  quicker  than  liglit  could 
follow,  but  he  had  seen  it,  and  stooping,  lie 
laid  his  brown  beard  against  the  rosebud 
face,  and  took  a  long  kiss  from  trembling 
lips. 

Silence  again.  Only  this  time  the  silence 
is  delicious  for  sweetness,  for  triumph,  for 
love,  and  Eose  thinks  the  dream  of  her  life 
is  come  to  her,  and  her  heart  bounds 
against  her  side  in  great  beats  of  victory. 
Then  Oliver  presses  her  bright  sunny  head 
upon  his  shoulder — he  has  taken  off  her  hat 
with  all  its  feathers  and  flowers  as  a  thing 
not  wanted  in  love-making — and,  with  a 
smile  in  his  eyes,  he  rains  down  kisses  on 
her  hair,  or  parts  it  softly  back  from  her 
flushed,  shy  face. 

"  I  think  you  care  for  me  a  little,  Eose," 
he  wliispers. 

'•'  Yes,"  she  answers,  and  her  eyes  glance 
up  at  his,  and  draw  his  lips  to  hers  agaiii 
swiftly  as  a  magnet. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  rustle  in  the 
ruins,  as  though  a  bird  flew  away,  or  a  bough 
were  shaken  in  the  wind,  and  dead  leaves 
fell  wistfully. 
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The  smile  dies  away  from  Oliver's  too- 
bright  eyes ;  he  lifts  his  head  and  listens 
eagerly. 

*'  Can  there  be  any  one  here,  Eose  ?"  he 
says. 

''  Impossible.  No  one  ever  comes  to  this 
lonely  place  but  you  and  I." 

"  Nevertheless  I  fancied  I  heard  some  one 
down  there.     Let  me  go  and  see." 

"  Down  there !"  repeats  Eose,  retaining 
him  with  both  hands  clasped  upon  his  arm  ; 
"  that  is  a  part  of  the  ruins  where  no  one 
ever  goes.  It  is  full  of  sting-nettles  and 
snakes.  I  would  not  let  you  go  exploring 
there  for — for  twenty  kisses." 

His  eyes  meet  hers  again,  and  before  her 
eyelids  fall  she  has  made  his  heart  beat  fast, 
and  brought  forgetfulness  to  his  brain  of  all 
things  save  herself. 

"Grive  me  the  kisses  and  I'll  stay,"  he 
says,  as  his  lips  break  into  a  smile  just  as 
her  glance  falls,  and  the  burning  crimson  of 
her  cheek  meets  the  long  dark  lashes  of  her 
eyes. 

"I'll  give  them  in  twenty  days,"  she 
answers  ;  *'  one  a  day,  if  you'll  take  the 
trouble  to  come  for  them." 

"  Here  ?     No,    Eose ;    we  ought  not   to 
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meet  here  any  more.  I  am  getting  serious  ; 
we  ouglit  not,  indeed." 

Eose  lifts  her  fringed  eyelids  in  amaze- 
ment, and  there  is  a  shade  of  anger  in  her 
voice. 

"  YoH  ought  not  to  reproach  me  with 
coming  here.  I  might  lose  life  and  good 
name  for  it.  I  have  risked  all  that  for  your 
sake." 

"  Now  don't  be  vexed,  Eose.  Is  not  that 
precisely  the  reason  why  I  think  you  ought 
not  to  run  such  risks  again  ?" 

"  If  I  don't  mind,  why  should  you  ?  The 
truth  is,  you  are  afraid  of  vexing  Barbara." 

She  puts  a  hand's-breadth  distance  be- 
tv/een  herself  and  him,  and  looks  lovely  as 
ih.Q  angry  colour  flashes  over  her  face. 

"  Nonsense  !  Barbara  is  a  fish,  an  icicle, 
a  veritable  stick  from  the  North  Pole  com- 
pared to  you." 

"You  say  all  that  just  to  please  me,  but 
you  could  stop  talking  to  her  for  half  an 
hour  on  your  way,  and  keep  me  waiting  for 
you. 

"  I  did  not  talk  to  her.  I  can't  say  I 
even  saw  her.  It  was  only  her  ghost  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of." 

"In  a  riding-habit,  on  horseback,  and  fly- 
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ing  like  the  wind  ?"  says  Eose,  glancing  up 
at  him  a  little  curiously. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Eose.  If  you'll 
listen  seriously  I'll  tell  you  fche  story.  If 
not,  I'll  be  quiet." 

Eose  listens,  and  her  attention  gradually 
grows  earnest,  her  eyes  burn  steadily  on  his 
face  with  no  love-light  in  them,  but  with 
something  of  terror  and  pain. 

"  You  frighten  me,"  she  says  in  a  very 
low  voice.  "That's  the  Caerlerrick  ghost 
you  saw  at  the  Dead-Man's  Weir,  and  she 
never  comes  except  when  some  one  is  going 
to  die." 

"I'll  stake  my  head  on  it  she  was  no 
ghost,"  Oliver  answers,  laughing,  '*'  though 
some  one  at  Caerlerrick  may  be  going  to  die 
for  aught  I  know." 

Then  he  sees  Eose  is  very  pale,  and  a 
grave  A^exed  air  passes  over  his  own  face. 

"  So  you  have  a  touch  of  craziness  in  you 
too,"  he  says,  trying  to  jest.  "  It  is  the 
Caerlerrick  air,  I  suppose.  Being  shut  up 
in  that  old  fortress  makes  you  weak  and 
superstitious,  Eose." 

"  Why  should  Barbara  come  to  the  Dead- 
Man's  Weir?"  asks   Eose,    with    eyes   still 
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fixed  and  frightened.  "  That's  the  pool 
where  Eose  Behenna  drowned  herself,  you 
now. 

"  I  don't  know.  1  hate  old  legends.  I 
am  not  superstitious  and  poetical.  Let  us 
talk  of  sometliinor  else." 

"  No,  no,  I  want  to  tell  you  that — that  I 
thought  I  saw  the  ghost  of  Eose  Behenna 
one  night  mj'self." 

"  You  are  the  last  person  in  the  world  I 
should  deem  capable  of  seeing  ghosts;"  and 
Oliver  laughs  again,  and  passes  his  hand 
over  her  face  as  though  trying  to  take  the 
shadow  off  he  saw  resting  there. 

"  Well,  T  saw  this  one.  I  Avas  asleep,  and 
dreaming  of  Barbara  oddly  enough,  and 
waking  suddenly  I  fancied  she  wa^  in  my 
room.  Of  course  in  a  moment,  as  I  grew 
more  awake,  I  thought  this  was  only  a  fancy, 
and  I  turned  to  go  to  sleep  again,  and  at 
that  instant  I  saw  a  figure  move  from  my 
bedside  and  vanish." 

"  It  was  your  mother,  or  one  of  the  ser- 
vants," Oliver  says  carelessly. 

Eose  shakes  her  head  solemnly. 

"No.     I  asked  them  all." 

"  Then  you  were  dreaming  still,  or  some 
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one  walks  in  her  sleep  at  Caerlerrick  like 
Fatima." 

Kose  is  looking  down  with  that  shade  of 
fear  still  a  little  pale  upon  her  face  ;  but 
she  brightens  on  hearing  Fatima's  name, 
and  smiles, 

"  She  is  going  to  be  my  visitor,"  she  says. 
"  She  is  positively  coming  to  our  spectral 
old  castle." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  Eose.  She  will  be  a 
better  companion  than  ghosts." 

"  Ah,  you  ought  not  to  laugh  now  you 
have  seen  the  family  spectre  yourself." 

*'  I  saw  Barbara,  I  tell  you !  Spectres 
only  point  and  glare,  and  wave  their  arms 
mysteriously  ;  they  don't  speak." 

"  I  might  as  well  say  I  saw  Barbara  by 
my  bedside,"  persists  Rose.  "  My  ghost 
was  as  much  like  her  as  yours.  And  it  is 
just  as  probable  she  should  be  in  my  room 
as  at  the  Dead-Man's  Weir." 

What  is  there  in  these  few  words  that 
suddenly  strikes  Oliver  quite  cold  with  a 
ghastly  fear,  a  strange  suspicion  that  runs 
chilly  through  all  his  veins  ?  His  brain 
staggers  beneath  the  thought  that  has  come 
upon  him  so  unawares,  like  an  unexpected 
blow.     He  sets  Eose  aside  like  a  feather,  he 
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forgets  her,  as  lie  rises  and  walks  to  and  fro 
pondering  and  weighing  facts  and  shadows 
in  his  shrinking  mind. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  Eoseasks  testily. 

Her  voice  reaches  him  as  in  a  dream  ;  hut 
it  recalls  him  to  himself;  he  comes  hack  to 
her  hastily. 

''  The  matter  is,  Eose,  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions." 

"  The  old  affair,  I  suppose,"  Eose  answers. 
"  You  want  to  know  why  we  live  like 
dragons  and  owls.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you. 
I  have  nothing  to  reveal  to-day,  any  more 
than  on  the  other  days  we  have  met." 

"  See  here,  Eose,"  Oliver  says  gravely ; 
"  after  I  had  spoken  to  Sir  Cuthbert  to-day — 
who  is  a  gentleman,  whatever  else  he  may 
be — I  made  up  my  mind  never  to  ask  you 
another  question." 

"  Why  not  ?"  interrupts  Eose  blankly. 

"  I  thought  it  unfair  to  you  and  to  him," 
continues  Oliver,  "  to  make  you  the  instru- 
ment, perhaps,  to — to  injure  him." 

Eose  only  laughs.  She  has  not  heart 
enough  to  care  whether  any  deed  of  hers 
hurts  Sir  Cuthbert  or  no.  Oliver  perceives 
this  with  a  half  sigh,  and  feels  he  must  say 
plainly  she  might  injure  herself. 
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"You  know,  Eose,your  stepfather — whose 
intentions  towards  you  seem  ver}^  generous 
— might  alter  his  will  if  he  discovered  you— 
you  told  any  of  his  secrets  to  me.  Therefore, 
my  dear  girl" — and  here  he  smoothed  down 
the  warm  white  fingers  lying  in  his — '^  don't 
answer  any  of  my  questions  if  you  think  it 
will  be   against   your    own  interest   to    do 

53 

SO. 

As  Eose  gazes  at  him,  taking  in  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  a  look  of  great  amuse- 
ment sparkles  on  her  face,  and  she  laughs 
out  pleasantly. 

''  Do  you  think  I  v^^ould  have  told  you  any 
Caerlerrick  secrets  at  a  risk  to  myself?  Of 
course  I  would  not.  But  I  risk  nothing. 
Sir  Cuthbert  cannot  alter  what  he  has  done. 
He  has  executed  some  deed — I  don't  know 
the  grand  legal  name  of  it — by  which  he 
gives  all  his  lands  to  mamma  and  me  at  his 
death.  He  has  only  left  himself  power  over  a 
few  thousands  in  the  Funds,  or  out  at  mort- 
gage, or  something  like  that.  Oh !  I  don't  care 
in  the  least  for  Sir  Cathbert's  will.  I  heard 
the  lawyers  say  the  deed  was  irrevocable.  So 
3'OU  see  I  am  safe,  no  matter  what  I  do." 

Safe !  poor  little  Eose !  She  said  this 
Iciughing,  not  knowing  she  vv^as  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice. 
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Her  frank  selfisliness,  lier  cold  ingrati- 
tude, brought  a  strange  sensation  to  Oliver's 
nerves.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  playing  with 
a  leopard,  and  a  thought  of  Barbara  ran  re- 
morsefully through  his  heart. 

"  Well,  Eose,  since  you  are  safe,  answer 
as  quickl}^  as  you  please.  Have  you  ever 
traversed  Caerlerrick  from  roof  to  cellar?" 

"  I  should  think  not ! — the  horrid,  ram- 
bling, damp  old  place.  It  would  take  me  a 
fortnight  to  do  it ;  and  I  have  told  you  before 
there  are  lots  of  dilapidated  rooms  never 
used." 

"  And  never  opened  ?" 

"  0  yes,  on  show  days.  The  visitors  like 
best  to  poke  about  in  these  old  places,  so 
mamma  gives  the  housekeeper  the  keys 
then." 

"  She  keeps  them  all  other  times  herself?" 

Eose  nods  ;  her  eyes  are  watchful  of  him, 
thoug^h  he  does  not  know  it. 

"  Does  she  give  all  the  keys  ?" 

*'  How  can  I  tell?"  Eose  says.  "  Why  do 
you  ask  such  odd  questions  ?" 

He  cannot  tell  her  why,  and  his  thoughts 
rush  back  to  Bosanken,  to  Barbara,  to  his 
pale  sad  sister,  and  his  heart  beats  fast  and 
painfully. 

"  Never  mind  their  oddness,  Eose.     Now 
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tell  me — is  that  old  curious  secret  room 
always  kept  shut  up  ?" 

"Of  coarse  it  is,"  Eose  returns,  "except 
on  show  days.  Who  do  you  think  ever 
wants  to  go  into  it,  except  those  stupid 
staring  visitors  ?  As  for  them,  that's  the 
place  of  all  others  they  most  want  to  see." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  Oliver  says  with  a  be- 
wildered air. 

"And  the  lamp  which  swings  down  the 
dismal  stairs  is  kept  lighted  for  them  every 
Wednesday,"  continues  Eose. 

"  Have  you  never  seen  it  lighted  on  any 
other  day  ?" 

Eose  opens  her  eyes  very  wide  and  rumi- 
nates. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  have ;  but  very  seldom. 
The  oddest  thing  about  the  room  is  the 
bell." 

"The  bell?" 

"Yes,  the  ghost  bell— Sir  Malins'  bell. 
His  skeleton  gets  up  and  rings  it  some- 
times." 

"  Be  serious,  Eose." 

"  I  am  serious  enough.  We  are  all  serious 
when  that  bell  rings,  I  can  tell  you.  Mamma 
gets  v/hite  as  death  when  she  hears  it.  In 
fact,  the  sound  of  it  scares  us  all." 
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"  Who  rings  it  ?"  Oliver  asks  sharply. 
"The  bell  is  not  rung  without  human  agency, 
Eose." 

"  "Well,  I  used  to  think  the  Eaven  rang 
it  till  to-day." 

"  Till  to-day  ?"  Oliver  repeats,  hanging  on 
her  accents  breathlessly. 

''  Yes,  I  thought  she  did  it  in  her  crazed 
way  to  frighten  us.  But  to-day  I  was  talk- 
ing to  the  mad  old  thing  in  her  room,  when 
it  ranc:  risrht  over  our  heads." 

Oliver's  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her  face  in 
such  earnest  eagerness  to  hear  more  that 
Eose  laughs  a  little,  then  shudders,  she 
knows  not  why. 

"  Sir  Mahns'  bell  is  hung  in  the  Eaven's 
room — Eose  Behenna's  room,"  she  says  in 
explanation.  "It  turned  me  cold  when  I 
heard  it  ringing.  It  seemed  so  ghostly,  and 
it  has  such  an  odd  sweet  silvery  sound. 
There  is  no  other  bell  in  the  castle  like  it." 

"  And  who  rang  it?"  persists  Oliver. 

Eose  shrugs  her  shoulders  in  her  pretty 
French  way  before  she  answers. 

"  Sir  Malins.  The  bell  communicates 
with  the  secret  room  and  no  other." 

Oliver  shakes  his  head. 

"  That  must  be  a  mistake,"  he  says. 
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"  But  I  assure  you  it  is  not.  It  is  only 
the  old  velvet  bell-pull  hanging  in  that  room 
which  can  ring  that  bell." 

"  Then  there  were  visitors  at  Caerlerrick  to- 
day who  dived  into  the  skeleton  chamber?" 

"  It  is  Friday/'  Rose  says  with  quiet  con- 
tempt for  the  supposition. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  the  bedridden  old 
crone  you  call  the  Raven,  did  not  ring  the 
bell  by  some  wicked  trick?" 

"  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  anything. 
I  used  to  suspect  her  terribly;  but  to-day 
her  dreadful  old  hands  were  both  clutching 
me  fast  when  the  bell  sounded,  and  fright- 
ened her  into  letting  me  go." 

"  Then  the  bell  is  rung  by  the  ancestral 
rats,"  Oliver  observes,  trying  to  laugh,  with 
his  face  quite  pale. 

"  If  so,  then  why  does  it  not  ring  offcener  ? 
And  toJi^  is  it  aliDays  ansivered?'^ 

And  bending  forward  Rose  shows  him 
the  paleness  of  his  own  face  reflected  in  the 
whiteness  of  hers. 

"Answered!  Who  answers  it?"  And 
with  one  great  heart-beat  Oliver  stills  his 
agitation,  and  tries  to  look  mere  calm  curio- 
sity at  Rose. 

"  That's  what  terrifies  me,"  she  says  in  a 
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whisper.     ''  I  am  afraid  I  ouglit  not  to  tell 
you,    but    mamma    answers   it   I   am   cer- 
am. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?     Tell  me  quickly." 

His  nervous  grasp  is  on  her  hand,  he 
draws  her  closer  to  his  side,  and  presses  her 
head  on  his  bosom  and  kisses  cheek  and  chin. 
Eose  cannot  resist  kisses,  though  an  ugly 
whisper  of  her  treachery  runs  through  her 
brain  from  ear  to  ear  like  a  thread  of  pain. 
She  tells  him,  brokenly,  how  she  had  fol- 
lowed her  mother  this  very  day. 

''  And  when  I  got  to  that  ancient  part  of 
the  house  where  Sir  Malins'  room  lies,  I 
found  the  corridor  locked  against  me." 

He  draws  this  from  her  by  many  ques- 
tions.    He  kisses  her  again. 

"Is  this  all,  Eose?" 

"  No ;  I  listened.  I  heard  the  creak  of 
the  long  chain  of  the  lamp  swinging  over 
the  narrow  stairs.  Then  I  felt  sure  mamma 
was  gone  to  Sir  Malins'  room  to  answer  the 
ghost  bell." 

She  clings  to  Oliver  as  she  speaks  in 
deadly  fear — not  of  this  ghostly  secret — but 
of  her  own  treachery,  which,  now  she  has 
spoken  it,  seems  to  grip  her  heart  with 
terror. 

VOL.  II.  16 
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"  If  Sir  Cuthbert  knew  I  had  told  you 
this — if  he  knew  !"  she  whispers. 

"  He  shall  never  know/'  Oliver  says,  and 
for  a  moment  remains  quite  silent.  Then, 
as  if  he  had  not  spoken,  he  observes  in  a  low 
voice — 

"So  the  lamp  can  be  lighted  at  a  moment''s 
notice,  Eose?" 

"  Of  course  it  can.  There  is  always  oil 
and  wick  in  it  for  those  silly  sightseers." 

In  the  fever  of  his  thoughts  Oliver  rises, 
and  strides  up  and  down  among  weeds  and 
fallen  ruins.  Eose  sits  drooping  on  the 
cornice,  half  frightened,  half  vexed.  She  is 
doubtful,  uncertain,  watchful — her  eyes  swim 
in  jealous  tears.  What  if  he  beguiles  her 
to  this  place  only  to  ask  these  tiresome 
questions — only,  in  fact,  for  some  object  of 
his  own  in  which  she  has  no  part  ?  Why, 
then  how  wearisome  it  would  be  to  come ! 
And  Eose  hides  a  big  yawn  with  her  little 
hand.  Oliver  sees  the  action,  sees  the  pretty 
sulkiness  in  the  drooping  figure,  in  the  de- 
jected curves  of  the  crimson  lips,  and  he 
returns  half  smiling  to  his  place  by  her  side 
and  puts  his  arm  round  her  waist  again. 
But  somehow  there  is  no  life  in  his  caress, 
the  electricity  is  gone  out  of  it,  and  his  arm 
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might  be  a  dead  stick  and  Eose  herself  a 
tree  for  auo-ht  he  knows  or  feels. 

"  So  there  is  no  mystery  at  all  about  the 
secret  room,"  he  says  carelessly,  "  except  the 
bell?" 

"  How  can  there  be?"  Eose  returns  crossly, 
"  when  every  gaping  rustic  for  miles  round 
knows  of  it  and  comes  to  see  it  ?  Is  not 
that  horrid,  dismal,  little  dungeon  and  Sir 
Malins'  skeleton  the  grand  show  of  Caer- 
lerrick?" 

"No  doubt.  And  is  it  a  curious  place? 
Can  I  come  and  see  it,  Eose  ?" 

"  0  yes,  if  you  like.  If  you  come  on  the 
right  day  you  wont  be  refused  admittance. 
Then  you  can  see  all  the  house  if  you  choose, 
except  Sir  Cuthbert's  private  apartments. 
He  never  lets  strangers  go  there." 

"  Does  he  not  ?  Why  not,  then?"  Oliver 
asks  eagerly. 

"  Because  he  does  not  choose  to  be  turned 
out  of  his  rooms  by  a  gaping,  chattering 
crowd,  I  suppose,"  Eose  answers.  "  If  they 
come  near  him  even  he  gets  into  a  terrible 
fury." 

"  Is  he  such  a  tyrant  ?" 

''  Hush !  don't  ask  me,"  Eose  says,  look- 
ing round  the  ruins  in  a  scared  way.     "I 
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dare  not  describe  his  temper  to  you ;  it  is 
gloomy,  mad,  miserable ;  and  mamma  bears 
it  all  so  quietly,  as  if  she  were  full  of  sorrow 
and  pity  for  him.  I  feel  differently.  Oh, 
you  don't  know  what  a  life  it  is  for 
me ! 

Tears  of  self-pity  fill  her  eyes,  and  her 
little  white  teeth  press  upon  her  lip  to  still 
its  trembling. 

"  Shall  I  take  you  away  from  it  all, 
Eose  ?" 

And  Oliver's  brown  moustache  like  a 
soothing  charm  stills  the  shaking  lips. 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?"  she  says,  looking 
upwards  into  his  eyes.  ''  Will  you  take  me 
one  day  ?  Do  you  love  me,  or  do  you  love 
Barbara  ?     Now  tell  me." 

And  seizing  his  hand  she  lays  it  against 
her  soft  cheek.  What  can  a  man-flirt  do  in 
such  a  case  but  swear  that  the  eyes  looking 
into  his  are  the  brightest,  and  the  lips  so 
near  him  are  the  sweetest  ?  Fickleness  has 
a  thousand  little  terrors  lurking  round  it 
lying  in  wait,  ready  to  spring  upon  a  man 
while  he  drinks  in  the  pleasures  of  incon- 
stancy ;  and  Oliver  felt  some  of  these  even 
as  his  silken  words  poured  smoothly  over 
his  companion's  rosy  little  ears — 
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"  0  Heaven  !  were  man 
Bnt  constant  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults,  makes  him  run  through  all  th'  sins." 

"  Why  sliould  we  talk  of  Barbara  ?"  asks 
Oliver,  with  liis  heart  springing  back  to  her 
as  he  speaks.  "  You  are  a  little  Egyptian, 
always  bringing  a  skeleton  to  your  feasts. 
I  wont  hear  a  word  of  Barbara.  I  am  going 
to  seal  up  your  lips " 

"  No,  no ;  you  have  not  answered  me. 
I  will  be  answered.  Do  you  care  for 
Barbara  ?" 

"  Oh,  immensely  !  Because  she  is  your 
friend,  you  know." 

"  That  is  chaff,"  Eose  says  gravely,  still 
keeping  her  face  averted ;  "I  don't  choose 
to  be  answered  with  chaff." 

"  I'll  answer  you  with  a  kiss  if  you  will 
let  me.  At  all  events  I  have  never  kissed 
Barbara." 

This  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  words  or 
the  tone  sting  Eose  into  anger. 

"It  is  easy  to  know  why.  You  don't 
dare  !  that's  the  reason." 

"  Nonsense,  Eose ;  don't  let  us  quarrel 
about  Barbara." 

"  I  am  not  quarrelling  ;  but  I  will  not  be 
laughed  at  and  chaffed  with  as  if  I  were  a 
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girl  selling  sandwiches  !  I  know,"  continues 
Eose  passionately,  "  I  have  done  wrong  to 
meet  you  here  alone  and  in  secret  so  often ; 
but  I  have  done  it  at  your  earnest  request, 
and  it  is  cruel  in  you  to  despise  me  for 
it. 

"  My  dear  Eose '' 

But  Eose  drags  her  hand  from  his  grasp, 
and  stands  before  him  flushed  and  tearful. 

"  Don't  deny  it.  You  despise  me  because 
I  have  come  here  to  help  you  to  save  your 
sister  from  sorrow.  And  for  this  you  are 
impertinent  to  me.  Oh,  I  understand  it 
all !  Barbara  is  too  sacred  a  person  to  be 
touched,  but  Eose  Carteret  one  may  flirt 
with  and  laugh  at  as  much  as  one  pleases. 
Now  I'll  never  come  here  again  to  see  you  ! 
I'll  never  tell  you  anything  more  about 
Caerlerrick  !  And  henceforth  I'll  hate  you 
with  all  my  heart !" 

Never  was  man  so  astonished  as  Oliver. 
This  was  one  of  the  little  surprises  and 
terrors  that  spring  upon  an  inconstant  man 
at  times  when  he  is  most  at  ease,  and  his 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  is  at  its  height. 
He  tried  to  laugh,  but  an  infinite  vexation  was 
tingling  through  his  veins  :  his  gallant  ease 
forsook  him,  his  face  grew  white.     There  was 
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so  much  at  stake,  lie  could  not  aiFord  to 
offend  Eose. 

He  cauglit  her  as  she  reached  the  arch- 
way, and  held  her  with  a  strong  hand. 

"  You  shall  not  go  away  angrily,  Rose  ! 
Tell  me  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say — 
tell  me  you'll  see  me  here  again  to- 
morrow." 

"  IN'o,  I  will  not !"  Eose  says,  trying  with 
all  her  little  strength  to  free  her  arm  from 
his  grasp.  "  You  forget  who  I  am,  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir.  Y^ou  forget  I  am  the  daughter 
of  Lady  Tregethas.  Let  me  go  !  At  least 
I  am  as  worthy  of  respect  as  Barbara 
Lethbridge." 

He  releases  her,  and  she  stands  still, 
flushed,  crimson,  panting,  her  eyes^swim- 
mino^  in  hot  tears. 

"  Barbara  again !"  Oliver  says  in  a  tone 
of  indignant  reproach.  "  Are  you  angry 
because  I  treat  her  with  cold  respect  ?  Do 
you  wish  me  to  behave  to  her  as  I  do  to 
you  ? 

A  smile  begins  to  tremble  at  the  corners 
of  Eose  Carteret's  lips,  but  she  keeps  it 
back  sternly. 

Oliver  pursues  his  advantage — 

"  Miss  Lethbridge's   American   lover,  of 
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whom  you  told  me  so  long  ago,  is  expected 
daily  at  Bosanken.  Ah  !  you  may  look 
surprised.  I  did  not  invite  him,  you  may 
be  sure.  It  was  Bosperis.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  really  be  quite  glad  to  see  him ;  he'll 
take  the  trouble  off  my  hands  of  escorting 
his  lady-love  about  the  country.  As  my 
sister's  guest — though  it  may  be  a  bit  of  a 
bore — I  have  been  obliged  to  be  civil  to 
her.  As  for  you,  Miss  Carteret,  if  I  do 
sometimes  forget  that  you  are  the  richest, 
loveliest  heiress  in  the  county,  I  can't  help 
it.  Good-bye,  then,  since  you  wish  it.  I'll 
go  and  sin  no  more  !" 

He  holds  out  his  hand  with  the  gravest 
respect ;  the  girl's  lips  begin  to  tremble. 

"  Oliver  !"  she  says  passionately. 

"  Miss  Carteret !"  he  answers. 

''  Is  it  really  true  that  Barbara's  cousin  is 
coming  to  Bosanken  ?" 

"  Quite  true." 

''And  he  likes  Barbara?" 

"No  doubt  he  does.  In  fact,  I  am  sure 
he  does." 

It  costs  Oliver  a  curious  effort  to  say 
this,  but  he  has  self-command  to  hide  it  and 
smile. 
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"  I  know  Barbara  loves  him,"  Eose  says. 
*'I  told  you  so  at  Blois." 

"  I  remember  it.  I  forget  nothing  you 
tell  me,"  he  returns,  "  not  even  a  bit  of 
romance." 

The  twang  of  sarcasm  in  this  floats  by 
Eose  without  touching  her.  She  is  too  full 
of  self  to  notice  it. 

"  So  I  am  silly  to  be  jealous  of  Barbara?" 
she  says.     "  There,  let  us  be  friends." 

"My  dear  Eose,  I  am  delighted  always 
to  be  your  friend.  It  is  not  I  who 
quarrel." 

He  is  a  little  cold  as  she  lays  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  turns  a  red-rose 
cheek  towards  him  inviting  a  kiss  of  peace ; 
but  his  need  of  her  aid,  and  his  latent,  half- 
formed  resolves  concerning  her,  make  him 
seem  warm  enough. 

''  There,  I  must  go  now,"  Eose  says, 
disengaging  herself  from  his  arm.  "It  is 
nearly  seven :  mamma  will  be  waiting 
dinner." 

"  And  the  grim  Sir  Cuthbert  does  not  like 
that  ?"  with  a  detaining  hand  on  hers. 

"  Oh,  he  never  dines  with  us  !  He  has 
dinner  laid  in  his  own  dining-room,  and  eats 
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it  when  lie  likes,  at  the  oddest  hours,  ever  so 
late  sometimes." 

The  grasp  on  her  hand  involuntarily 
tightens.  Oliver's  pulse  bounds ;  she  has 
forged,  without  knowing  it,  another  link  in 
a  strange  chain  of  thought. 

"  So  he  feasts  like  an  ogre  by  himself," 
Oliver  says. 

''  And  at  night,"  Eose  continues.  "  That's 
more  like  a  ghoul,  is  it  not  ?  His  table  is 
never  cleared  till  the  morning,  and  no  ser- 
vant ever  waits  on  him ;  everything  re- 
quired is  laid  at  once.     Now,  do  let  me  go." 

''  Xo,  no,"  and  his  hand  grows  very  hot. 
"  I  want  a  promise  first  that  you'll  come 
again  to-morrow.'- 

'*'If  I  am  not  watched  I  will.  Oh, 
Oliver !  I  am  so  afraid  lately  that  Sir 
Cuthbert  suspects  me." 

"  Are  you  ?  No,  it  is  impossible.  Come 
to-morrow  and  tell  me  what  he  had  for 
dinner  this  evening.  Take  a  look  at  his 
rooms  before  you  go  to  bed  to-night." 

*'  What  nonsense  !  Audit  is  not  so  easy 
to  do  either  as  you  think.  Oh,  if  he  should 
suspect  me !" 

''  What  then?  What  can  he  do  ?  The 
deed  you  say  is  safe." 
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"  But  1  am  not,"  Eose  says  in  a  whisper. 
"  I  am  in  earnest — I  should  really  be  afraid 
for  my  life  if  I  were  found  out." 

He  feels  her  heart  beat  as  she  presses 
against  his  side  ;  and  stories  he  has  heard  of 
Sir  Cuthbert's  mad  moods  go  darting 
through  his  brain  a  little  painfully.  Then 
he  reassures  himself  in  words  to  Rose. 

'^  There  is  no  danger  of  our  conversations 
being  guessed  at,  even  if  our  meetings  are 
discovered,  so  make  yourself  easy,  Eose. 
Only  1  will  say  this,  if  you  feel  any  real  reason 
for  fear  write  to  me  instantly,  and — and  I'll 
take  you  out  of  danger." 

"  Mind,  that's  a  promise !"  Eose  says 
eagerly.  "  I  could  not  stay  a  day  at  Caer- 
lerrick  if  I  were  exposed  to  Sir  Guthbert's 
rage." 

"  Neither  shall  you." 

He  says  this,  not  thinking  how  much  his 
promise  means  to  a  girl  who  fancies  herself 
beloved. 

"  I  shall  not  be  afraid  now  I  have  you  to 
fly  to,"  she  answers.  "  And  besides,  in  a  few 
days  Blanche  will  be  here ;  she  will  be  a 
great  help  to  me." 

"  Ah !  I  had  forgotten  what  a  head 
Fatima  has  for  finding  out  secrets.     Advise 
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her  to  recover  her  powers  of  somnambuHsm, 
Eose,  do.  She'll  have  splendid  o23portu- 
nities  at  Caerlerrick." 

"  I'll  do  anything  you  wish,  and  every- 
thing you  tell  me.     Only "     And  Eose 

gives  him  a  quick,  eager  glance,  and  then 
looks  down  and  stops. 

"  Only  what,  Eose  ?" 

"  You  remember  how  the  legend  finished 
you  told  me  at  Blois.  If  the  damsel  helped 
the  knight,  he  was  to  love  her  with  all  his 
heart." 

"And  so  he  will." 

And  bending  his  head  Oliver's  kiss  fell 
lightly  on  her  lips — lightly  as  his  light  word, 
which  he  thought  nothing  of  as  it  faded 
away  in  the  summer  air. 

But  Eose  was  trembling  with  triumph. 
She  had  won  her  friend's  lover,  through 
treachery  to  her,  and  a  double  treachery  to 
her  mother  and  the  home  that  sheltered  her ; 
but  no  thought  of  this  disturbed  her  cruel 
joy.  As  she  and  Oliver  stood  together  she 
put  her  slender  arms  about  him,  and  drew 
his  face  again  to  her  burning  cheek,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear.  The  words  she  said 
were  few,  but  they  turned  him  pale  and  cold. 
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He  put  her  gently  back  and  stood  a  moment 
silent,  lookins:  in  her  face. 

"  If  you  liave  the  com'age,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  1  answer  yes.  And  if  you  succeed, 
Eose,  I'll  stand  by  you,  and — and  yes^  111 
love  you  all  my  life." 

"  The  die  is  cast,"  his  thought  said  within 
him  as  he  spoke.  "  I  have  drifted  on  into 
this,  not  meaning  it.  Well,  I  could  never 
marry    a   poor    doctor's    daughter — and   if 

Barbara  were "     He  stopped,  and  flung 

the  thought  from  him  as  too  wild  to  dwell 
on.  "  And  Eose  is  very  pretty  and  rich. 
The  mad  baronet  can  alter  nothing.  Hand- 
tied  and  tongue-tied,  what  can  he  do  ?" 

A  few  words  more,  a  kiss  or  two  half- 
sadly  given,  some  secret  terror  standing 
between  their  lips,  and  they  say  good-by 
and  part. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


HE  stillness  of  a  close  summer  even- 
ing rests  upon  Bosanken  :  the  deer 
in  the  park  stand  in  the  shade 
knee  deep  in  bracken  ;  the  kine  have  rushed 
to  the  river,  and  with  drooping  head  and 
panting  flank  each  poor  horned  beast  bears 
the  burden  of  the  heat,  and  waits  patiently 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Across  the  shrivelled 
mead  the  shadows  stretch  and  flit ;  the 
birds  among  the  leaves  are  silent ;  upon  the 
hills  the  sheep  huddle  in  timid  crowds  with 
plaintive  beat ;  the  dog  going  home  at  the 
farmer's  heels  keeps  close  to  him,  and 
whines  a  little  when  his  master  speaks  ;  the 
village  children  have  ceased  to  shout  upon 
the  common ;  frightened  birds  liurry  home 
to  roost,  and  hide  among  eaves  and  ivy 
without  a  song.  And  in  the  midst  of  this 
death-stillness  down  goes  the  sun.  Then 
great  black  clouds  come  flying  from  the 
west,    and   cover   his    dying   glory  with   a 
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funereal  pall,  and  from  out  tliis  sable 
canopy  shoots  a  sharp  forked  flame.  A 
peal  of  thunder  follows  that  rakes  the  sky 
as  with  a  hundred  cannon,  and  all  the  hills 
grow  black,  and  every  tree  bows  its  head 
and  trembles.  Down  by  the  river  among 
tangled  rushes  and  tall  iris  leaves,  stands 
Ernest  Bosperis,  his  fishing-rod  lying  by  his 
side  untouched,  his  face  set  hard  in  pained 
perplexity,  the  lines  of  his  mouth  rigid. 
As  the  glare  of  the  lightning  touches  the 
water  he  looks  up,  and  the  first  raindrop, 
like  a  tear  from  Heaven,  falls  upon  his 
face. 

"  My  God  1  that  aU  this  might  end  !"  he 
says  half  aloud.  "  I  for  one  should  not  care 
if  the  round  world  were  split  up  to-day. 
Shall  T  break  up  7ni/  world  and  bring  all  to 
light  and  judgment  !  No ;  Theresa  is  un- 
forgiving as — as  a  priest.  And  she  would 
leave  me  instantly.  I  cannot  part  with  her. 
No  !  and  I  will  not !  I  have  lied  a  thousand 
times  to  keep  her  with  me,  though  she  is 
an  icicle,  a  rock  on  which  my  heart  breaks 
every  day,  and  yet  I'd  lie  again  a  thousand 
times  rather  than  she  should  drift  away,  my 
God  !  free — free  to  take  another  man — some 
fellow  with  a  priestly  varnish  on  him  who 
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lies  like  a  hypocrite,  not  as  I  do,  like  an 
honest  devil.  No !  she  shall  never  do  it  ! 
not  while  I  have  a  hand  to  hold  her  and  a 
tongue  to  lie  with  still.  Yes,  I'll  keep  ray 
wife.  That  woman  was  a  she-devil !  Yes, 
talk  of  devils,  what  am  I  compared  to  her  ? 
This  is  a  blind  world,  and  the  laws  it  makes 
are  blinder.     A  man  should  be  free  in  such 

a  case ;  better  tie  him  to  a  corpse  than 

Ha !  that  was  a  dangerous  flash  !  I  hope 
Barbara  is  home." 

The  thou2:ht  hurries  him.  He  shortens 
his  rod,  and  with  swift  stride  gets  through 
briar  and  brake  till  he  reaches  the  open 
park,  where  the  rain  falls  on  him  in  sullen 
drops  heavy  and  slow,  while  the  liglitning 
darts  from  the  clouds  in  brighter  flashes, 
and  the  peals  of  thunder  come  quick  and 
sharp.  A  belt  of  pine  wood  lies  between 
him  and  the  house,  and  as  he  reaches  it  he 
sees,  crouching  against  a  tree  in  terror,  a 
woman's  figure,  which  turns  towards  him  the 
grim  stony  face  of  Deborah.  It  is  greyer 
and  ghastlier  than  he  has  ever  seen  it,  and  a 
shrinking  look  in  her  hard  eyes,  as  she 
turns  away,  startles  him. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  cries  out 
sharply. 
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"Miss  Letlibridge's  horse  has  just  gone 
by  riderless,"  she  says,  and  again  her  shrink- 
ing eyes,  full  of  unwonted  pity,  just  glance 
at  liim  and  fall.  "  It  was  mad  with  terror. 
It  went  that  way  towards  the  stables.  The 
girl  is  killed ;  she  must  be  killed." 

"  Go  to  your  mistress.  Keep  this  from 
her  till  I  return.  Send  men  after  me 
quickly." 

And  as  he  says  this  with  white  lips, 
speeds  up  the  long  road,  darkening  in  the 
storm,  that  leads  to  Caerlerrick. 

"  It  is  a  judgment.  I  knew  it  would  over- 
take him  in  the  end,"  murmurs  De- 
borah. 

And  as  the  rain  pelts  down  on  her  grim 
figure  she  hurries  to  the  stable  where  men 
have  caught  the  frightened  horse,  and  point- 
ing up  the  road  she  bids  them  fly  after  their 
master. 

"  Take  my  cloak  with  you  to  bring  her 
home  in,"  she  says,  unfastening  it  from  her 
shoulders.  "  She  is  dead,  for  certain.  Ah  ! 
she  was  bound  to  bring  death  to  this  house 
or  the  other." 

Murmuring  this  to  herself,  she  goes 
slowly  across  the  courtyard,  with  swift 
flashes  of  lightning  flickering  in  the  dark- 
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ness  above  her,  setting  a  seal  of  awful  white- 
ness on  her  stony  face. 

The  man,  holding  the  still  trembling, 
plunging  horse,  looks  after  her  with  scared 
eyes. 

''  Look  at  her  !"  he  says  ;  "  she's  the  very 
picture  of  a  witch.  ' 

"  And  she  es  waun  too,  for  sartain,''  returns 
the  stable-boy,  who  is  an  old  man  of  sixty, 
not  overblessed  with  wits,  and  so  has  been 
kept  a  stable-boy  for  fifty  years,  not  being 
fit  for  promotion.  ''She've  done  this  here 
wickedness  to-day — as  sure  as  I'm  a  living 
man  she  have." 

"  Then  she  oft  to  be  tookt  up  for  murder," 
says  the  groom.  "  Ho  !  ho  !  Beelzebub — 
stand  still." 

"Et's  dodging  Providence  now,  seemin' 
to  me,  giving  a  beast  thic  name,"  observes 
the  old  stable-boy  piously.  "  Lor'  Jem- 
mery  cry!  I  hope  the  young  lady  edn.'t 
killed ;  though  I  reckon  we  shud  have  a 
grand  burying  here — shudn't  we?" 

'•'  Well,  I  suppose  we  should,"  the  groom 
answers  thoughtfully. 

"And  new  black  cloas,  too?" 

"  That  foUeys,  av  coorse." 

"  Lor,'  now,  'tis  a  ill  wind   blaws  nobody 
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good,  edn't  it  ?  Well,  and  they've  goet  thic 
gaslily,  ould,  black  cloak  to  bring  the  corpse 
home  in.  And  little  Tim  Mousey  down  to 
Churchtown  willmaake  the  coffin — doant  'ee 
reckon  a  wull  ?" 

';  I'd  sooner  he  maade  ould  Deborah's," 
responds  the  man,  gazing  after  her  till  the 
darkness  swallows  her  up.  "  But  the  elm 
isn't  growed  that'll  hould  she  underground. 
Come  'long ;  Beelzebub's  quiet  now — he 
can't  do  nothing  more.  The  deed's  done, 
and  she  that  done  it  is  out  of  sight.  The 
hoss  is  like  a  lamb  now." 

"  Ah,  ah  !"  returns  the  old  stable-boy, 
following  horse  and  man;  "you  are  right, 
Dick.  Churchyards  cain't  hould  a  witch, 
nor  stout  elm  nuther." 

*'  There's  aunly  waun  thing  that  will  hould 
she,  and  that's  brimstone,"  responds  Dick, 
entering  the  stable  and  shutting  the  door 
against  the  storm.  "  Better  speak  quietly. 
I've  knowed  her  take  a  grudge  afore  now, 
and  do  things  as  bad  as  this  against  'em." 

"  What  !  murder  ?"  asks  the  other,  peer- 
ing forward  his  wrinkled  face  jusfc  as  a  flash 
of  lightning  flamed  across  the  window, 
filling  the  darkness  with  its  blue  light. 

"  Well,    if  'twas  n't  murder  'twas  death, 
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and  there  edn't  much  difference  at  ween  they 
two,"  answers  Dick,  as  the  lightning  once 
more  shows  to  each,  a  white  face  and  scared 
eyes,  which  vanish  back  instantly  to  dark- 
ness like  ghost-faces  coming  and  going  in 
flame.  "  Do  you  mind  when  the  aunly 
child  that  played  about  in  this  house,  or 
ever  will  play,  was  drowned  ?" 

"Ah,  I  mind  it/' 

"Well,  she  comed  here  the  very  day  of 
the  funeral,  didn't  she  ?  She  wasn't  wel- 
come, but  she  stayed,  just  as  a  sarpint  stays 
in  a  hole,  because  folks  is  feared  to  rout  him 
out." 

"  Marcy  on  us,  Dick !  And  master 
and  my  lady  have  never  been  the  same 
since." 

"And  never  will  be,"  returns  Dick, 
as  Ms  face  gleams  out  white  again  in  the 
steely  light  of  a  fading  flash.  "  And  it's 
worse  than  murder  to  part  man  and  wife, 
and  sow  the  hatred  she  have  in  this  house. 

If  master  knowed  what  I  know "     But 

here  Dick  stops  and  says,  "Come  up,  old 
Beelzebub  !"  in  a  voice  as  shaky  as  if  he 
were  really  entreating  that  individual  to  rise 
and  reveal  himself. 

"  Ef  maister  knowed  what  you  know!" 
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repeats  the  ancient  stable-boy  eagerly. 
"What  es  it,  Dick?  Lor'  !  I  wish  I  had 
your  larning  and  sperrit,  I  do." 

This  useless  wish  Dick  sets  aside  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  then  he  leans  upon  his 
pick  and  says  gravely — 

"  Well,  I  do  knaw  this  :  she  goes  oftener 
to  Caerlerrick  than  is  good  for  paice  and 
quietness.  And  what's  more" — and  here  a 
great  flash  showed  the  white  fear  and  hate 
upon  the  speaker's  face — "  she  have  been 
upon  thic  cursed  ground  this  very  day." 

"  No !  have  she  ?"  cries  the  old  man  in  a 
shaking^  voice.  "And  who  do  she  see 
there  ?" 

"  Who  ?  Why  the  man  master  most 
hates  in  the  world — the  man  who  parts  him 
from  his  wife — Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas  to  be 
sure." 

There  is  dead  silence  between  them  for  a 
moment,  as  if  each  feared  to  speak  another 
word.  Then  the  poor  old  toothless  stable- 
boy  mumbles  indistinctly — 

"  Ah !  that's  bad.  That's  wus  than 
witchcraft.     I'd  tell  measter  if  I  was  you." 

"  Tell  'un !  We  should  have  murder 
then,  sure  enough.  There's  letters  come 
sometimes,  you  know,  by  witchcraft — they 
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couldn't  come  else.  She  brings  'em.  As 
sure  as  you  and  I  shall  die  and  be  buried, 
she  brings  'em  to  mj  lady's  hand." 

"  Ah !  and  the  first  letter  corned  just 
after  the  little  boy  was  drowned,  with  a 
bunch  of  white  flowers  for  his  grave.  I 
mind  that  well." 

''  This'll  be  as  whisht  a  time  as  that," 
said  Dick  in  a  deep  voice.  ''  Master  and 
my  lady  both  like  Miss  Lethbridge.  That's 
why  the  ould  witch  have  brought  another 
death — another  sorrow  to  lay  at  their 
door." 

There  was  no  doubt  of  this  in  Dick's 
mind.  He  freighted  the  soul  of  the 
stony  Deborah  with  these  sins,  without  a 
misgiving  of  her  power  to  commit  them. 

'^Well,  witch  as  she  be  now,"  said  the 
antique  stable-boy,  "  with  her  faace  more 
like  a  dead  woman's  than  a  living  waun,  I 
mind  her  when  she  was  as  peart  and  spry 
as  any  maad  in  Churchtown.  She  lived  at 
Caerlerrick  then,  and  theer  she  was  crossed 
in  love  ;  her  sweetheart  runned  away  to 
furrin  paarts,  so  I've  heard  tell.  He  was  a 
Behenna — a  maazed  lot  they  Eehennas 
be." 
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"Haarken,  do'ee,"  burst  in  Dick;  "I  do 
hear  voices  !" 

"Aw,  iss,  so  do  I.  They've  found  her 
for  sartain.  Poor  young  lady  !  And  there'll 
be  a  grand  buryin',  and  aal  of  we  dressed 
in  new  black  cloas.  "Well,  the  Lord's  will 
be  done,  say  I." 

"  Let's  go  and  see  the  corpse." 

And  opening  the  stable-door  with  a  hur- 
ried hand  Dick  rushes  out  into  the  pouring 
rain,  and  the  wrinkled  ''  boy,"  piously  calm, 
hobbles  after  him. 

The  noise  was  only  caused  by  Oliver  de 
Beauvoir's  return,  and  the  servants  pressing 
around  him  for  news,  when  he  could  not 
even  understand  their  questions. 

"  Have  you  not  met  master,  sir  ?  We 
fear  Miss  Lethbridge  is  killed.  No  one  is 
to  tell  my  lady.  The  horse  came  home 
crazed  with  terror,  the  bridle  trailing,  two 
of  his  shoes  beaten  off  his  feet.  Master  and 
all  the  men  but  two  are  gone  out  to  search 
for  the  poor  young  lady." 

Oliver  hears  all  this  without  uttering  a 
word.  A  tightening  of  the  heart,  like  a 
grasp  of  iron,  keeps  him  dumb.  The  light 
love  falls  down  before  the  stronger  like   a 
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reed,  and  his  fickle  soul  is  pierced  through 
and  through  with  grief. 

"  Where  is  the  servant  who  attended  Miss 
Lethbridge  ?"  he  says  at  last. 

"  She  rode  out  alone,  sir.     She  refused  to 
let  me  go  with  her/'  answers  Dick. 

Oliver  remembers  now,  with  a  pang,  that 
Barbara  had  said  nothing  to  liim  of  her  in- 
tention to  ride.  "  She  feared  I  might  think 
she  wanted  my  escort,"  he  says  ;  "  and  she 
knew  I  should  not  go.  She  has  seen  me 
stroll  away  alone  every  afternoon  of  late.  If 
she  had  spoken  I  should  have  prevented  her 
from  riding  alone.  Why  did  she  not  tell 
me  ?  All  other  times  she  has  told  me  her 
plans.  Was  she  angry  ?  Was  she  jealous  ? 
Good  Heavens !  I  have  been  a  mad- 
xnan!" 

''  Are  the  men  and  your  master  on  horse- 
back ?"  he  asks  sharply. 

''  No  ;  on  foot." 

"'  Have  you  no  orders  to  take  a  carriage 
up  the  road  to — to  bring  her  home  in  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Bring  one  round  quickly.     I'll  go  after 
them  myself." 

"  Am  I  to  drive,  sir  ?" 

"  No.     Get  a  horse  saddled.     You'll  be 
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wanted  here — to  ride  for  a  doctor,  I  fear." 
He  turns  bis  face  away  a  moment,  then  says 
huskily,  "  Which  wa}^  did  they  go  ?" 

"  Eight  up  the  road  to  Caerlerrick." 

"  Good !  Bring  the  carriage  round  quickly. 
I'll  speak  to  Lady  Theresa  the  while/' 

That  grim  woman  Deborah  was  standing 
guard  at  his  sister's  door.  Her  lips  were 
twitching  nervously,  her  eyes  were  full  of 
fear,  the  mask  was  off  her  face  to-night,  and 
every  feature  showed  angry  pain.  To  see 
her  thus,  without  her  stony  look,  was  such  a 
wonder  that  even  Oliver  was  shaken,  and 
said  pityingly — 

"  Let  us  hope  the  best,  Deborah.  I  am 
sure  she  is  not  much  hurt.  I  am  taking  a 
carriage  with  me  to  bring  her  home." 

"  Hush  !"  she  answers  with  finger  on  her 
lip.  "  My  lady  knows  nothing  beyond  the 
fact  that  she  has  not  returned.  You'll  never 
bring  her  back  here  ?  There's  others  seek- 
ing for  her  who  want  her  madly — to  do  her 
hurt  perhaps.  And  only  to-day  I  promised 
I  would  keep  her  safe." 

The  harsh  whisper  in  which  she  spoke 
died  on  her  lips,  she  wrung  her  hands  toge- 
ther, and  pressed  her  grey  face  upon  them 
with  a  bitter  moan.     Oliver  did  not  heed 
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her  words — he  could  not  stay  to  thmk  about 
them  now. 

''  You  have  a  heart,  Deborah,"  he  said, 
"  stony  as  you  are."  And  he  would  have 
passed  her,  but  her  grim  hard  hand  detained 
him. 

"  I  never  loved  but  two  people  in  my  life, 
and  they  both  forsook  me.  One  was  my 
lover — a  fickle  man  like  you — a  man  who 
could  break  twenty  hearts  with  a  laugh  upon 
his  lips.  The  other  was  a  child  I  nursed 
and  saw  grow  to  a  woman  ;  then  she  left  me 
for  a  man  who  left  her.  I  have  halted  him 
ever  since.  I  have  lived  like  a  deadly  ser- 
pent in  his  house,  poisoning  his  life.  I  see 
by  your  ej^es  you  know  my  meaning.  There, 
go  to  my  lady  if  you  will,  but  you  had  better 
not.  She  sleeps.  The  lightning  frightened 
her,  the  heat  overcame  her.  She  sleeps.  I 
gave  her  something  to  make  her  sleep.  I 
do  that  sometimes  when  I  know  sorrow  is 
near.  Oh,  it  was  the  doctor's  orders  ;  there's 
no  cause  for  anger." 

Oliver  withdrew  his  hand  softly  from  the 
door,  and  looked  the  woman  in  the  face. 

"  Take  care  what  you  do,"  he  said.  "  You 
have  some  reason  of  your  own  for  drugging 
your   mistress  with   sleeping  draughts.     If 
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you  touch  my  sister  with  your  snake  tricks 
I  will  not  spare  you — mind  that !" 

"  I've  never  done  her  harm.  I  hate  him, 
not  her.  Is  it  better,  or  not,  she  should 
sleep  quietly  through  all  this  ?  I  only  do 
as  her  doctor  bids  me." 

The  shrinking  pain  was  in  her  ej^es  again, 
her  face  looked  cold  and  grey,  as  though  she 
tried  once  more  to  harden  it  into  stone. 
Then  she  crouched  against  the  door,  and 
held  her  hands  up  to  hinder  Oliver's  entrance 
as  he  strode  forward,  determined  now  to  see 
his  sister.  He  set  her  aside  with  a  strong, 
angry  hand,  and  went  in  softly  and  looked 
at  Theresa  sleeping.  Her  fair  lily  face  was 
tranquil,  her  breathing  gentle,  her  whole 
attitude  full  of  peace. 

"  After  all  this  is  best  for  her,'^  Oliver 
said.     ''  The  woman  is  right  enough." 

He  turned,  and  saw  her  watching  him, 
rigid  and  stony  as  a  statue  with  living  hard 
eyes  of  fire.  Somehow  they  told  him  some- 
thing, they  showed  him  where  to  look,  and 
he  saw  a  letter  lying  by  his  sister's  white, 
quiet  hand,  and  had  caught  it  up  before 
Deborah's  clutching,  outstretched  fingers 
could  seize  upon  it,  though  she  sprang  like 
a  snake  new  roused. 
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Oliver  was  white  with  fury. 

"  So  you  are  in  league  with  the  madman  !" 
he  said,  "It  is  for  ,this  you  drug  your 
mistress." 

"  I  am  in  league  with  no  man." 

And,  turning  hard  and  cold,  she  set  the 
mask  upon  her  face  again,  and  stood  defy- 
ing him,  silent  and  deadly. 

"  I  shall  give  this  letter  to  your  master." 

She  smiled  at  this,  a  cruel  smile,  and  gave 
him  a  mock  curtsey,  and  beckoned  him  away 
with  her  hand. 

"  Let  her  sleep  on,"  she  said  as  she  closed 
the  door  softly  ;  "  there's  woe  enough  wait- 
insr  for  her  when  she  wakes." 

"  Who  gave  you  this  letter,  woman?" 

"  ril  tell  Mr.  Bosperis,  not  you.  Let  him 
ask  me  when  he  returns,  and  I'll  answer. 
Go  and  pick  up  your  dead  love,  Mr.  De 
Beauvoir,  and  find  how  dear  it  is  now  it  is 
lost." 

Oliver  was  striding  down  the  passage,  but 
he  stopped  as  these  insolent  words  ran  like 
fire  through  his  ears,  filling  him  up  with 
rage. 

"  How  dare  you  ?"  he  cried,  and  stayed 
his  speech,  ashamed,  angry,  contemptuous 
of  his  antag^onist. 
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"  You  will  not  find  her  in  the  road/'  con- 
tinued Deborah.  "  Go  to  the  ruined  chapel ; 
it  was  there  she  went  to-day." 

Her  eyes  were  on  him,  devouring  his  pain, 
enjoying  the  great  throb  of  agony  which 
leaped  from  his  heart  to  his  face,  striking  it 
snow  white  ;  and  then,  with  a  hard  smiling 
sneer  in  them,  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the 
window,  and  pointed  to  the  carriage  await- 
ing him. 

He  answered  her  not  a  word,  but  went  out 
silently,  took  the  reins  in  his  chilled  hands, 
and  drove  away  with  such  a  strange  new 
burden  on  his  numbed,  fickle  heart  that  he 
had  no  name  for  it ;  and  his  thoughts  within 
him  were  like  rolling  clouds  with  lightning 
breaking  through,  showing  him  some  great 
terror. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A.R  and  near  there  were  no  tidings 
of  Barbara.  A  little  boy  liad  been 
picked  up  in  the  road  insensible, 
and  carried  to  his  mother's  cottage — doubt- 
less, people  said,  he  had  been  knocked  down 
by  the  horse  in  his  mad  career — but  this 
child  still  lay  senseless  and  in  danger  of 
death.  Even  if  he  recovered  it  would  be 
many  days  before  he  could  speak,  supposing 
he  had  aught  to  tell.  Peasants  and  labourers 
had  seen  Barbara  riding  towards  Caerlerrick 
Woods ;  none  had  seen  her  returning.  So 
as  night  drew  on  the  tired  searchers  whis- 
pered together  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
wood  itself,  through  which  there  ran  a  bridle- 
path, that  the  terror-struck  horse  had  thrown 
his  rider ;  and  she  was  lying  nov/  in  some 
dark  spot  which  they  could  scarcely  hope  to 
light  upon  in  black  night  and  storm.  Hard 
though  it  might  seem,  they  must  wait  now 
for  daylight,  and  be   thankful  that  it  could 
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not  tany  beyond  four  Lours,  and  would 
bring  hope  and  sunshine  with  it. 

This  they  said  in  subdued  voices  to  Mr. 
Bosperis,  and,  listening  to  them  at  last,  he 
turned  homewards  at  midnight  wearil}^ 

Oliver  De  Beau  voir  had  not  seen  him  or 
spoken  to  him.  His  lighter  nature  was 
struck  helpless  by  this  shock ;  his  faculties 
were  like  a  broken  jar — fragmentary,  in- 
coherent;  his  mind  could  form  no  purpose; 
his  thoughts  hurried  to  and  fro  in  confusion, 
and  instinctively  he  avoided  the  stronger 
man,  who  had  known  better  both  how  to 
love  and  how  to  hate  than  he  had.  Instinc- 
tively, also,  he  threw  the  reins  of  the  horses 
he  drove  to  the  first  hand  ready  to  receive 
them,  while  he  went  alone  through  the  for- 
lorn and  drenching  rain  to  the  ruined  chapel. 
Here  the  storm  met  him  at  its  height,  and 
the  wind  and  darkness  were  full  of  desperate 
thoughts  and  voices  of  pain.  Through  these 
he  fought  as  he  passed  the  broken  arch,  and 
hurried  through  the  outer  ruins  to  that 
more  desolate  portion  where  the  weeds 
grew  rankest,  and  a  high  wall  shut  out 
the  stars.  It  was  here  he  had  heard  that 
slight  rustle,  that  wistful  sound  as  of  a 
human   sigh,   mingling   with   the   swirl  of 
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leaves  as  though  a  woman's  garment  swept 
the  grass. 

As  he  entered  this  sad  place  he  breathed 
Barbara's  name  soft  and  low,  and  heard  his 
own  heart  beat  in  answer,  then  the  scared 
rustle  of  startled  birds,  and  all  was  still. 

"  Barbara !  Barbara !"  he  said  again  a 
little  wildly. 

And  right  across  tbe  sky  as  he  spoke 
gleamed  a  broad  flame  of  lightning,  showing 
the  ruins  empty  and  desolate,  and  close  by 
his  feet  a  few  white  rose-leaves  scattered 
like  faint  flakes  of  snow.  It  was  these  made 
his  heart  quicken  and  throb,  as,  with  a  sud- 
den rush  of  pain  through  all  his  being,  he 
remembered  he  had  seen  Barbara  gather  a 
white  rose  that  morning,  and  put  it  in  her 
bosom.  She  took  it  with  her  when  she  went 
riding ;  it  was  a  sign  of  her  presence  here  ; 
he  could  disbelieve  no  longer  that,  whether 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  she  had  heard  some 
of  his  words  that  day  to  Eose.  He  was  sure 
she  had  not  heard  many  -,  she  would  not  stag 
to  listen ;  she  liad  left  the  ruins  by  some  way 
unknown  to  him.  He  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  drenching  rain  irresolute,  angry,  full  of 
mortified  self-love,  full  of  self-justification, 
and  disgust  and  irony  through  it  all  coursing 
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up  and  down  his  brain  witli  mocking  voice. 
And  breaking  through  all  this,  swift  and 
strong  as  the  lightning,  came  the  fear  that 
Barbara  was  dead. 

Dead  !  And  he  could  never  atone.  And 
he  had  loved  her  for  three  years  :  he  knew 
it  now.  The  conventionalities  that  had 
hemmed  in  his  soul,  the  worldly  scruples, 
the  poor  social  distinctions  that  had  seemed 
such  strong  fetters,  fell  before  the  majesty  of 
death,  and  Love  came  down  upon  him  like 
an  armed  man  and  avenged  himself. 

It  was  with  a  white  shadow  on  his  face, 
set  there  in  fear  and  pain,  that  Oliver  by  the 
glimmering  starlight  found  his  way  to  a  low 
arched  door  which  opened  directly  on  the 
wood,  on  the  side  of  the  ruins  opposed  to 
that  by  which  he  had  always  entered  with 
Eose.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  and  stood,  as  all  that  saint's  churches 
stand,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  was  in  fact 
a  landmark  to  mariners  at  sea.  The  swift 
fresh  wind  from  the  Atlantic  came  upon  him 
as  Oliver  left  the  shadow  of  the  crumbling 
wall,  and  the  lightning  gleaming  faintly 
athwart  the  sky,  showed  him  crested  waves 
leaping  angrily  inshore.  He  had  never  be- 
fore visited  the   side   of  the  ruins  looking 
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seawards,  and  he  noted  now  with  a  sick  fear 
how  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff  the 
bridle-path  ran,  when  it  left  the  wood,  and 
got  npon  tlie  shaggy  heath.  If  a  horse 
became  nngovernable  here,  there  was  small 
chance  for  a  strong  rider,  none  for  a  slight 
girl.  So  he  thought  of  Barbara,  lying 
down  there  among  those  great  grey  rocks, 
against  which  the  waves  were  breaking  with 
sullen  roar. 

Well,  he  coald  do  nothing  alone,  and  while 
darkness  lasted ;  he  would  carry  his  sick 
heart  home  and  wait  for  daylight  like  the 
others. 

The  road,  when  it  left  the  cliiF,  went  down 
a  steep,  rugged  hill  into  the  fishing  villag"e, 
which  was  dark  and  silent,  then  it  skirted 
the  park  of  Caerlerrick,  and  as  Oliver  came 
to  the  great  gates  he  saw  a  carriage  there 
w^aiting  till  they  should  be  opened.  The 
unwonted  sight  struck  him  with  a  sort  of 
dull,  incurious  amazement,  and  as  he  passed 
he  involuntarily  gazed  within,  and  saw  Sir 
Cuthbert  and  a  stranger.  For  an  instant  he 
drew  back  unwilling  to  be  seen,  the  next 
he  rushed  forward,  meaning  to  inquire  for 
Barbara,  even  of  Sir  Cuthbert.  But  he  was 
too  late,  the  horses  dashed  rapidly  through 
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tlie  gates,  the  servant  who  had  opened  them 
climbed  to  the  box  again,  and  in  a  moment 
the  carriage  disappeared  beneath  the  dark 
canopy  of  trees  Hke  some  funereal  vision. 

Now  it  was  Oliver  thought  of  the  letter 
lying  in  his  pocket,  and  lie  hurried  on  to 
Bosanken  with  a  strange  but  vivid  idea  in 
his  mind,  that  it  would  tell  him  something 
of  Barbara. 

Although  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
Theresa,  might  he  not  break  the  seal  and 
read  it  ?  No  !  for  if  he  did  that  he  could 
never  speak  to  Bosperis  again.  And  the 
confidence  his  sister  had  reposed  in  him 
would  be  betrayed.  So  the  letter  must  be 
given  to  her  husband,  and  if  there  were 
tidino^s  in  it  of  Barbara — which  seemed  a 
wild  thought — he  would  tell  them.' 

The  hall-door  was  open,  showing  how  in 
fear  and  sorrow  wonted  order  was  forgotten, 
and  Oliver  came  in  without  noise  and  closed 
it  softly.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so  ere  that 
grey  woman  Deborah  glided  from  out  an 
archway,  and  came  towards  him  with  her 
stony  face  hard  as  marble. 

"  You  have  not  given  your  sister's  husband 
that  letter?"  she  said  with  a  sneer  on  her 
curled  lip. 

18—2 
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"  Not  yet/'  lie  answered. 

"  So  you  persist  ?  You  cannot  see  there  is 
sorrow  enough  in  this  house  for  to-night." 

"  I  persist." 

And  he  walked  towards  the  great  oak 
doors  of  the  library,  which,  being  scarcely 
closed,  gave  out  a  gleam  of  light  which 
wrought  a  ghost  upon  the  floor  like  Deborah's 
shadow, 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  following  him,  "  if  you 
enter  I  enter  likewise.  They  are  both  there 
—  man  and  wife  —  but  if  we  cross  the 
threshold  man  and  wife  no  more." 

Her  words  fell  chill  on  him  like  snow- 
flakes,  and  he  shook  them  off  like  light  snow, 
yet  entered  with  a  thin,  cold  fear  on  his  very 
heart. 

Pale  and  quiet.  Lady  Theresa  sat  upon  a 
couch  with  a  good  book  upon  her  knee. 
She  was  not  reading :  her  eyes  were  on  her 
husband.  He  sat  in  a  large  armchair,  his 
head  resting  on  his  hands,  his  gaze  fixed  on 
the  fire — for  they  had  lighted  brands  on  the 
hearth,  because  a  night  watch  kept  in  fear 
chills  the  blood.  He  did  not  stir  when  he 
heard  a  step  beyond  him. 

"  It  is  Oliver,"  said  Lady  Theresa  in  a 
quiet  voice. 
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Then  he  bent  his  head  a  little  lower  on 
his  hands. 

"  We  are  waiting  for  daylight,"  he  said, 
and  bent  lower  still,  and  murmuring  some- 
what about  the  fire  being  damnable,  he  gave 
a  great  shiver  and  sat  silent. 

Lady  Theresa  glanced  at  him  and  then  at 
her  brother ;  her  eyes  were  brimful  of  pity, 
and  all  her  face  grey-white. 

"  You  have  heard  or  seen  nothing  ?"  she 
said. 

"  Nothing." 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  Past  Caerlerrick,  through  the  village,  up 
the  path  by  the  cliff,  and  on  to  the  ruined 
chapel  in  the  wood." 

He  reversed  the  order  of  his  going ;  some- 
how he  could  not  have  told  it  truly. 

''  The  chapel !  Why  the  chapel  ?  Ernest 
went  there  first." 

"Ah!  ask  him,"  said  Mr.  Bosperis, suddenly 
turning  round  in  his  chair,  and  speaking  in 
bitter  wrath.  "  De  Beauvoir,  v\^hether  this 
girl  be  dead  or  living,  you  shall  never  see 
her  face  again.  You  have  played  fast  and 
loose  with  her  heart.  .  You  have  acted  like  a 
fickle  coward,  neither  willing  to  take  nor 
leave.     I  have  been  a  fool  to  let  this  go  on 
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so  long,  knowing  the  blood  the  poor  child 
has  in  her.'' 

He  sank  suddenly  into  his  chair  again, 
and  thrust  a  flaming  brand  aside  with  his 
foot,  musing  with  some  dire  thought  settling 
down  white  upon  his  face.  Oliver  had  grown 
red  and  his  eyes  blazed  a  moment,  but  liis 
sister's  hand  upheld,  and  her  sad,  pitiful  face 
kept  him  silent. 

"  You  may  take  my  words  or  leave  them," 
continued  Bosperis  with  that  great  shiver 
running  through  his  frame  again.  "  You 
don't  know  their  meaning.  You  are 
a  man  without  passions.  Jealousy  is  a 
thorn-prick  to  you.  The  De  Beauvoirs 
are  cold  as  dead  straws.  Other  blood, 
other  feelings.  I  think  the  child  has  killed 
herself" 

"  For  pity's  sake,"  said  Lady  Theresa, 
"  why  think  anything  so  dreadful  .^" 

"  Folly  !"  cried  Oliver  angrily.  "  It  is  a 
mad  thought.  The  girl  is  a  good  girl — too 
good  by  far "  His  voice  shook,  trem- 
bled, stopped. 

Mr.  Bosperis  had  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  again. 

"  Too  good  for  you,"  he  murmured.  Then 
his  voice  rose  and  swelled.     "  I  have  said 
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it — you  shall  never  see  lier  face  again. 
Goodness !  what  is  goodness  when  a  mind 
is  overthrown  by  jealousy?  What  do  you 
know  of  madness  and  of  mad  blood,  and 
what  it  can  do  ?" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  Lady  Theresa. 
"Barbara  was  not  mad." 

'*  No,  but  her  mother  was.  Didn't  you 
know  it  ? — didn't  she  tell  you  ?  Her  mother 
was  as  mad  a  woman  as  ever  cursed  a  man's 
life." 

All  this  while  Lady  Theresa's  uplifted 
hand  implored  her  brother's  patience ;  all 
this  while  Deborah's  shadow  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door. 

"She  always  told  me  her  mother  was  a 
good,  loving,  noble  woman,"  Lady  Theresa 
says  earnestly.  "  Don't  speak,  wildly  any 
more ;  let  us  hope  the  best." 

"  She  lied  if  she  said  her  mother  was  good 
and  noble.  The  woman  was  passionate  and 
fierce,  and  a  Bedlamite  when  roused  by 
jealousy.  Hope  the  best  !  No  !  Let  us 
fear  the  worst,  and  find  courage  to  face  it. 
De  Beauvoir,  is  that  other  girl  safe  ?" 

"  Safe  1"  repeated  Oliver  aghast — "  that 
other  girl  1  Damnation,  Bosperis  !  are  you 
resolved  to  drive  a  man  mad  ?" 
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Lady  Theresa  was  between  tliem  in  a  mo- 
ment, tears  on  her  white  cheeks,  her  wrung 
hands  upHfted,  passionate  pleading  in  her 
voice. 

"  For  mercy's  sake — for  pity's  sake — not 
now  !"  she  said.     "  Do  not  quarrel  now  !" 

"  There  is  no  better  time,"  returns  Oliver, 
setting  her  aside.  ''  Bosperis,  you  have 
dared  to  call  me  to  account  for  my  conduct, 
when  I  have  a  better  right  to  call  you  to 
answer  for  yours.  Have  you  not  acted  like 
a  villain  towards  my  sister?" 

"  Oliver  !  Oliver !"  cried  Lady  Theresa  in 
anguish.     "  Cease  !  cease  !  I  implore  you  !" 

Mr.  Bosperis,  standing  up,  with  face  re- 
solute and  white,  turned  towards  her  as  she 
spoke. 

"  What  have  you  told  him  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Have  you  said  you  have  listened  to  a  mad- 
man— an  enemy — a  plotting  fiend,  who  hates 
me,  and  for  him  you  have  embittered  my  life 
and  your  own?" 

"  E'o,  no  !  I  have  not  told  him  all.  I 
have  spared  you,  Ernest." 

"  Spared  me !"  repeated  her  husband  in 
bitter  tones.  "  You  think  so,  perhaps.  You 
are  too  cold-hearted  to  understand " 

He  stopped,  for  Oliver  held  towards  him 
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a  letter,  the  address  of  wiiicli  caught  his 
eyes,  and  fixed  them  as  in  a  spell. 

"  Another  letter  from  the  madman  !"  he 
said  with  a  death-like  smile.  *'  It  comes 
opportunely."  And  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  it. 

"It  is  addressed  to  Lady  Theresa  De 
Beauvoir,"  observed  Oliver  drily. 

"  And  there  is  no  such  person  here.  Give 
me  the  letter  !  Do  you  want  a  row  and  a 
scandal?"  asked  Bosperis  in  bitter  sarcasm. 

Oliver  looked  towards  his  sister. 

"  Am  I  to  give  him  the  letter?"  he  said. 

Lady  Theresa  bowed  her  head  in  assent, 
and  sat  down  and  wept.  The  scorn,  the 
bitterness  in  her  husband^s  voice  sounded  to 
her  like  liatred,  and  her  heart  was  dying 
within  her  for  grief.  The  listening  woman 
at  the  door  drew  a  step  farther  within  the 
threshold,  and  stood  now  visible  to  all,  had 
their  angry  eyes  but  turned  her  way.  She  had 
her  gaze  fixed  on  her  master,  and  she  read  the 
repugnance  and  horror  written  on  the  lines 
of  his  passionate  haggard  face,  as  he  broke 
the  seal  of  the  letter.  Her  blood  ran  angrily 
at  seeing  his  hate ;  the  stony  mask  upon  her 
face  grew  harder ;  her  lingering  pity  died. 

Mr.  Bosperis  read  the  letter,  tore  it  across 
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again  and  again,  then  strode  to  tlie  fire  and 
thrust  it  in  the  flame.  !N^o  one  dared  stay 
his  hand. 

''It  is  nothing  new,"  he  said,  with  a 
ghastly  laugh.  "It  is  the  old  story — the 
old  mad  lie  !  Who  brought  this  missive  to 
Bosanken  ?  Are  you  the  Caerlerrick  mes- 
senger, De  Beauvoir  ?" 

"Cease  to  insult  .me! — will  you?"  cried 
Oliver,  his  face  at  a  white  heat. 

"  I  am  the  messenger,"  said  Deborah  in 
her  hard,  cold  voice.  "  I  laid  the  letter  on 
my  lady's  pillow  while  she  slept:  her  brother 
found  it  there." 

"  So  you  are  the  serpent  on  my  hearth  !" 
And  Bosperis  burst  into  a  wild  laugh.  ''  I 
am  a  fool  not  to  have  guessed  it  before.  Go 
out  of  my  house  in  the  morning,  viper,  and 
join  the  rest  of  the  mad  crew  at  Caerler- 
rick." 

"I'll  go  with  my  lady,"  said  the  hard 
woman,  without  a  change  in  her  voice. 
"  When  she  leaves  your  house  in  the  morn- 
ing I'll  go  with  her." 

"  Are  you  in  league  with  her  ?"  asked 
Bosperis,  turning  with  an  expression  of 
savage  pain  on  his  wife.     "  If  so,  for  God's 
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sake  go  with  her,  and  leave  me  in  peace. 
Or  do  more,  arrest  me  as  a  felon,  if  you  will. 
It  is  time,  I  think,  we  made  an  end  of 
this." 

''  I  think  so  too,"  said  Oliver,  throwing 
his  arm  round  his  sister,  who  had  burst  into 
wild  and  bitter  weeping. 

"Bosperis,  I  do  not  desire  to  make  a 
scandal  any  more  than  you  do,  but  I'll  take 
my  sister  out  of  your  house  to-night. 
Quietly,  if  you  let  us  go  quietly ;  with  open 
scandal  and  with  truth  proclaimed  aloud  if 
you  resist." 

"  Let  your  sister  choose  for  herself,"  said 
Bosperis  in  a  voice  of  preternatural  calmness. 
''Fifty  thousand  brothers  roJled  into  one 
fool  shall  not  interfere  between  her  and 
me  ! 

"  Choose  then,  Theresa,"  and  Oliver  pressed 
her  tightly  with  his  arm.  "It  is  honour  or 
dishonour  you  have  to  choose,  remember 
that.  But  to  a  De  Beauvoir  there  can  be  no 
choice.  I  answer  for  her.  SJie  leaves  you ! 
Make  way  for  us  to  pass !  Do  you  dare 
intercept  us  ?  Take  care,  Bosperis  !  I  have 
borne  enough.  I  have  passed  over  all  your 
insults  to  myself  for  your  poor  wife's  sake — 
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no  !  my  sister,  I  mean  ;  but  depend  on  it  a 
day  of  reckoning  will  come  between  you  and 
me. 

"  Let  it  come  !"  said  Bosperis.  "  I'll  sboot 
you  where  you  please.  Theresa  !  answer  for 
yourself.  Out  of  my  way,  man  !  By  the 
living  Grod,  I'll  speak  to  my  wife  alone !" 

"  She  is  not  here,"  said  Deborah's  cold 
voice,  as  like  a  statue  of  stone  she  stood 
between  the  two  men,  whose  blazing  wrath 
was  fast  bringing  them  to  blows.  "  You 
are  both  madmen.  Why  should  you  fight 
over  this  poor  crushed  lily  ?  Will  you  bring 
her  down  to  death's  gates  again — you  two?" 

She  lifted  the  unhappy  Lady  Theresa  and 
placed  her  in  a  chair,  and  stood  before  her  as 
her  protector. 

"  Go  and  kill  each  other  if  you  will,"  she 
said  in  her  cold  odd  way.  "  Take  pistols, 
swords,  knives,  anything  you  please,  and 
hack  each  other  to  death.  There  will  only 
be  two  fickle  men  the  less  in  the  world ; 
there'll  be  plenty  left  then  to  work  woe  to 
women — woe  that  is  seen,  and  the  worse  woe 
that  is  never  seen.  There,  go  !"  And  she 
pushed  at  Oliver  with  one  hard  hand,  while 
the  other  held  up  the  fainting  lady. 

Pie  listened  to  her  impatiently ;  but  Mr. 
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Bosperis  stood  with  a  kind  of  smile  on  his 
pale  face,  as  if  he  were  taking  breathing 
time  and  gathering  up  his  strength. 

"She  is  better,"  Oliver  says  eagerly. 
"Now,  Theresa,  come." 

"  Not  without  a  word  first  alone  with  me." 
And  the  smile  on  the  haggard  face  grew 
a  little  fixed,  the  lips  themselves  death 
white. 

*'  You  have  no  claim  on  my  sister.  She 
shall  not  speak  to  you.  She  has  shown  you 
too  much  mercy  already."" 

"  Has  she  ?  It  has  been  strange  mercy," 
said  Mr.  Bosperis,  with  cruel  irony  in  his 
voice. 

"  It  has  been  more  than  mercy,"  retorted 
Oliver  fiercely.  "  She  has  compromised 
herself  She  should  have  quitted  your 
house  the  moment  she  heard  this,  and  left 
you  to  the  opprobrium  you  deserve." 

"  Do  not  fear  that  she  has  done  too  much 
for  me.  She  has  shown  her  pity  like — like 
a  woman.  She  has  stabbed  every  minute 
of  my  life  with  pain." 

He  turned  his  eyes  away  from  the  fair 
sad  face  of  his  wife,  and  drew  back  a  step  as 
though  he  yielded  her,  weary  of  the  struggle. 
Then  her  brother  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
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raised  her,  and  he  and  Deborah  bore  her 
along  a  step-^or  two  in  her  passive  weakness, 
inert  and  silent.  But  suddenly  she  stopped, 
and  with  one  wild  look  upon  her  brother's 
face  she  broke  away,  and  ruslied  to  her  hus- 
band; and  fell  down  at  his  feet. 

"Ernest!  Ernest!  Must  I  go?  Oh, 
for  pity's  sake  answer  !  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it 
all  true  ?" 

"  It  is  all  a  lie,"  he  answered — "  a  mad, 
ghastly  lie." 

He  looked  down  upon  her  with  a  flush 
for  the  first  time  tinging  the  pallor  of  his 
face.  Then  he  lifted  his  head,  and  break- 
ing into  a  defiant  smile  he  gazed  at  his 
opponents  with  a  look  which  said,  he  knew 
his  falsehood  was  palpable  to  them,  and  he 
cared  not. 

"  Oh,  what  can  I  believe  ?"  cried  Lady 
Theresa.  "He  says  it  is  a  lie.  You  hear 
him,  Oliver?" 

"And  I  hear  him,"  said  Deborah,  as, 
cold  and  grey  as  ice,  she  came  once  more 
between  them.  "  And  I  tell  you  the  time 
is  come  when  the  lie  in  which  he  and  you 
have  lived,  must  crumble  to  the  dust.  Sir 
Cuthbert  Tregethas  means  to  proclaim  the 
truth   to    all    the    wide   world.     Break  his 
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resolves  if  you  can.  This  was  the  news 
given  you  in  the  letter  lie  has  burned.  Ask 
him  if  I  sjDeak  truly." 

Mr.  Bosperis  was  silent,  and  he  turned 
away  from  the  wild  appeal  in  his  wife's 
eyes. 

"  A  servant's  tale/'  he  said  at  last,  sneer- 
ingly — "  a  creature  who  has  been  a  spy  in 
my  house,  in  league  with  my  enem3^  Will 
you  believe  her?" 

His  words  stung  the  grey  Deborah  into 
an  unwonted  fire. 

"  I  have  been  no  spy,"  she  said,  and  her 
hard  voice  shook  ;  ''  I  have  done  no  wrong, 
I  have  but  taken  a  few  words  from  one 
broken  heart  to  another.  And  I  have  been 
a  faithful  servant.  Shall  I  tell  Lady 
Theresa  to  whom  I  have  been  so  faithful  ? 
Shall  I  tell  her  whose  heart  I  saw  you 
break,  whose  brain  I  saw  you  torture  into 
madness  ?  Ah,  fickleness  is  a  rare  weapon — 
its  slays  body  and  soul." 

"I  am  fallen  very  low,  De  Beauvoir," 
said  Mr.  Bosperis  with  mournful  sarcasm. 
"  I  bear  the  revilings  of  a  servant's  tongue, 


and  do  not  care  even  to  be  ano-r 


T- 


''  You    do    not     dare !"     Deborah     said 
harshly.      "  You    have   not   dared   to    dis- 
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charge  me  all  these  long  years,  though  you 
knew  I  was  friend  to  one  whom  you  call  an 
enemy." 

Her  words  fell  on  unheeding  ears.  Mr. 
Bosperis  moved  away  from  her,  as  though 
her  very  presence  was  a  thing  he  ignored, 
and  Oliver  again  bent  over  his  sister,  and 
urged  her,  in  strong  whispered  words,  to 
leave  Bosanken. 

"  Will  you  wait  for  Sir  Cuthbert  to 
act  ?"  he  said.  "  Will  you  shame  yourself 
openly  ?" 

Lady  Theresa  cast  her  eyes  despairingly 
on  her  husband,  but  there  was  no  response 
on  his  white,  haggard  face ;  its  expression 
had  settled  down  into  hard  lines  of  desperate 
defiance.  Then  she  turned  passionately  to 
the  grey  woman  by  her  side. 

"  Deborah  !  I  appeal  to  you.  No  one 
will  tell  me  the  truth  but  you.  These 
letters — these  mad,  dreadful  letters " 

"Well,  I  have  brought  them  to  your 
hand.  I  own  it.  And  yesterday — for  here's 
the  dawn  come  on  us — I  was  at  Caerlerrick, 
and  saw  the  writer  of  these  alive.  Are  you 
satisfied?" 

Her  words  made  Mr.  Bosperis  reel.  He 
fell  back  a  step,  and  gazed  at  her  as  if  she 
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were  a  dead  woman  come  to  life  again. 
Perhaps  till  now  lie  had  hoped  a  little — 
letters  can  be  forged — writing  imitated. 

"  I  hope  and  think  yon  lie,"  was  all  he 
said  in  a  voice  desperately  qniet. 

Lady  Theresa  rose  with  sndden  resolu- 
tion, and  put  her  hand  on  her  brother's 
arm.  The  act  was  significant ;  her  husband 
saw  it,  and  a  swift  whiteness  covered  his 
face  to  the  lips.  She  held  her  other  hand 
towards  him. 

"  Will  you  say  farewell  ?"  she  asked  with 
a  broken  voice. 

"  No  !"  he  answered  passionately.  "  If 
I  am  a  villain  whom  you  must  leave  I  am 
not  worthy  of  a  farewell ;  if  I  am  your  hus- 
band, it  is  a  word  which  should  never  pass 
between  us." 

He  walked  to  the  window,  and  never 
turned  his  head  again  till  the  door  was  shut 
on  him,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  his  utter 
desolation. 

When  this  was  done,  and  the}^  stood  a 
moment  without  the  door  in  blank  silence, 
some  touch  of  pity  stole  even  upon  that 
hard,  stony  woman,  Deborah. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  to  wait  ?"  she  whis- 
pered angrily  to  Oliver.     "  I  said  there  was 
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sorrow  enough  here  to-night.  I  said  they 
could  be  man  and  wife  no  more  if  I  had  to 
speak." 

''  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  answered  Oliver 
gloomily. 

The  chill  dawn  creeping  in  showed  them 
their  faces  white  and  cold,  and  Lady  Theresa 
standing  dazed,  tearless,  speechless,  shiver- 
ing as  the  light  touched  her. 

Oliver  caught  her  as  she  fell,  and  carried 
her  to  her  room,  and  laid  her  on  her 
bed. 

''  I  will  have  her  own  carriage  at  the  door 
in  an  hour/'  he  said  to  Deborah  on  quitting 
her.     "Be  ready  and  be  firm^." 

That  grim  woman  bowed  her  head  ;  then 
she  went  to  the  window  and  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  let  in  a  flood  of  rosy  light  crim- 
soning the  east  above  Caerlerrick. 

"  See,  the  sky  is  red  and  angry  as  on  that 
morning  you  woke  to  life  and  spoke  of 
Barbara,  four  years  ago.  Oh  1  my  lady  !  I 
told  you  the  child  would  bring  woe  and 
death.  Sir  Cuthbert  is  a  hard  man,  but  a 
just.  What  will  happen  when  he  and  her 
father  meet  face  to  face  ?" 

But  Deborah's  superstition,  her  auguries- 
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of  woe,  lier  hatred  or  her  love,  could  touch 
no  more  the  broken  heart  of  the  pale  lady 
whose  lips  were  murmuring,  even  now,  a 
wild  farewell  to  Bosanken. 


END   OF    VOL.    II. 
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